The  Manufacturers  of 


Sunlight  Soap 

Have  been  Appointed  by 
Special  Royal  Warrant  . 
Soapmakers  to  .  .  .  . 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


EXHIBITION  AWARDS. 


Highest  Award,  Diploma 

Gold  Medal,  Paris  ■  "886 

Gold  Medal,  Edinburgh  1890 

Gold  Medal,  Jamaica     .  .  1801 

Gold  Medal,  Ottawa,  Canada  1880 

Gold  Medal,  London,      „  .  1892 

Gold  Medal,  Kingston,   „  .  1892 

Gold  Medal,  Brantford,  „  .  1892 

Gold  Medal,  Isle  of  Man  .  .  1892 

Gold  Medal,  London,  Canada  1893 

Gold  Medal,  Ottawa       „  1893 

Gold  Medal,  Kimberley  .  1892 

Gold  Medal,  Ghent  1889 

Gold  Medal,  Cardiff.      .  .  1888 


and  Medal,  Chicago,  1893. 

Highest  Award  : 
London,  Canada  .      .      .  1891 

Diploma  of  Honour : 
Ottawa,  Canada  .      .  1890 

First  Order  of  Merit  : 
New  Zealand.     .      .      .  1889 

First  Prize : 
Sydney  .  ...  189- 

Silver  Medal : 
Saltaire.      ,  .  1887 

Bronze  Medal : 
J-«verpool  .  •  1886 

Tertificates  of  Merit: 
Sanitary  Institute, 
1886,  1886,  1S90. 
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Literary  &  Art  Competitions. 

Cash.  Prizes  amounting  to  aboux 
£350. 


In  order  to  add  to  the  v 
popularity  of  their  "  Sunlight  Year-Book," 
Messrs.  LEVER  BROS.,  LIMITED,  have 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have  decided 
to  give  valuable  prizes  in  cash  amounting  to 
about  ^350  (Three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds)  for 
LITERARY  &  ART  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The  subjects  have-  been  chosen  with  a 
view  of  enabling  all  readers  to  enter  the 
Competitions,  and  everyone,  young  and  old, 
grave  and  gay,  will  find  something  in  which 
they  will  be  able  to  compete.  No  abtruse, 
technical,  or  really  difficult  subject  has  been 
introduced  into  either  the  Literary  or  Art 
"Competitions. 

Full  particulars  will  'be   found  at  the 
end  of  this  book. 

LEVER  BROTHERS,  LIMITED, 

PORT  SUNLIGHT,   Near  BIRKENHEAD, 


OUR  READERS'  SUGGESTIONS. 


If  any  of  our  readers  have  any  suggestions  to  make  with 
regard  to  our  1899  "Sunlight  Year-Book,"  we  shall  be  pleased 
if  they  will  kindly  make  a  note,  of  same  on  this  page,  cut  the 
leaf  out,  and  forward  same  to  Lever  Brothers,  Limited, 
Port  Sunlight,  near  Birkenhead,  with  the  words  "Year- 
Book  Suggestions  "  written  on  the  top  left  corner  of  the 
envelope.  All  suggestions  to  be  sent  in  not  later  than 
March  81st,  1898. 


Name 


THE 


.4  TREASURY  OF  USEFUL  INFORMATION  OF  VALUE  TO 
ALL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

INCLUDING 

HE    CALENDAR    AND  '  KINDRED     MATTER,  '  UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY,   GEOGRAPHY,   ARMY  AND   NAVY,  SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE,     FINE    ARTS,  ARCHITECTURE, 
COMMERCE,    AGRICULTURE,  MEDICAL, 
SPORTS      AND  PASTIMES, 
THE  HOUSEHOLD, 
PORT  SUNLIGHT, 
ETC. 

ALSO 

STORY  BY  CONAN  DOYLE. 


WITH  PORTRAITS  AND  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PORT  SUNLIGHT: 

LEVER  BROTHERS,  Limited. 


PEEFACB 


The  Sunlight  Year  Book  enters  upon  its  fourth  year  of 
publication  with  this  issue.  The  aim  of  the  publishers  in  every 
past  succeeding  year  has  been  that  the  issue  for  each  coming 
year  should  excel  its  predecessor  in  its  treasures  of  informa- 
tion on  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  every -day  life  for 
everybody. 

Stimulated  by  many  kind  and  complimentary  letters  the 
1897  issue  received,  the  publishers  have  spared  neither  time 
nor  expense  in  the  writing  and  compiling  of  the  189S  edition 
in  order  that  the  information  printed  within  its  page*  will  be 
as  practicable  and  useful  as  possible.  New  subject,;  have 
been  introduced,  including  Universal  History,  Geography, 
Architecture,  and  Commerce,  whilst  Literature,  Fine  Arts, 
Science,  Agriculture,  Sports,  Pastimes,  Medicine,  and  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Household  are  dealt  with  in  a  concise,  clear, 
and  crisp  manner. 

Naturally,  some  subjects  in  a  Tear  Booh  of  this  description 
interest  one  sex  more  than  another  ;  but  all  will,  we  think, 
read  with  interest  and  pleasure  the  romance  by  Conan  Doyle, 
the  well-known  author  and  novelist,  which  has  been  specially 
written  for  the  proprietors. 

"We  trust  that  our  labour  will  prove  of  pleasure  and  ser- 
vice to  all,  and  make  the  Sunlight  Year  Book  for  1898 
welcomed  and  valued  in  every  household. 


"  SUNLIGHT  "  YEAR-BOOK. 


JANUARY  XXXI.  DAYS. 


[1898, 


8th  Fall  Moon  Oft.  24m.  Morning. 
15th  Last  Quarter  Sh.  44m.  Afti-rnoon. 


22nd  New  Moon  1h.  25m.  Morning. 
2'Jth  First  Quarter  2h.  83m.  Afternoon. 


Day  of 

M.  W. 


Dys.  to 
end  of 
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364 


S  363 


362 
361 
360 
359 
358 
357 


SUNDAYS,  FESTIVALS,  NOTABLE 
EVENTS,  &c. 


Circumcision, 


[1896. 

Dr.  Jameson  defeated, 


Second  SunoaB  after  Cbrtetmas, 

Quarter  Sessions  Week. 

The  Amazon  burnt,  1852. 

Dividends  due  at  Bank. 

jEpipbang.    Twelfth  Day. 

"  Flying  Squadron  "  commissioned,  1896. 

Cambridge  Lent  Teem  begins.  S.  Lucian. 


The  Sun 

Rises.  Sets. 


A.M. 

8  8 


8  8 

8  8 

8  8 

8  8 

8  7 

8  7 

8  6 
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356 
355 
354 
353 
352 
351 
350 


3firgt  Sunoag  after  Epipbang. 

Penny  Post  instituted,  1840. 
Hilary  Law  Sittings  begin. 
Earl  of  Iddesleigh  died,  1887. 
S.  Hilary. 

Oxford  Hilary  Term  begins. 
British  Museum  opened,  1759. 
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349 
348 
347 
346 
345 
344 
343 


Secono  Sunoas  after  jBpipbang. 

S.  Anthony. 

S.  Prisca.  British  occupied  Kumassi,  '96. 
Sir  H.  Bessemer  born,  1813. 
S.  Fabian.  P.  Henry  of  Battenberg  died, 
S.  Agnes.  [1896. 
S.  Vincent.   Korke's  Drift,  1879. 
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342 
341 
340 
339 
338 
337 
336 


Gbiro  Sunoag  after  J6pipban£, 

Ramadan,  Turkish  Lent  begins. 

Conversion  of  5.  ff>aul. 

Gen.  Gordon  killed,  1885. 

WiHiam  II.  of  Germany  born,  1859. 

H.  M.  Stanley  born,  1840. 

Firbt  Reformed  Parliament  met,  1833. 


335 
334 


dfourtb  Sunoag  after  Epipbany. 

Guy  Fawkea  executed,  1606.  
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0 
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45 


7  44 
7  42 


January  1.     Bank  Holiday  in  Scotland,  Holiday  Stock  Exchange.     Dog  and 
Establishment  Licences  to  be  renewed.   Queen's  Taxes  due.   New  Parliamentary 
and  Local  Registers  come  into  force. 
6.  Dividends  on  Consols  due. 

8.  Christmas  Fire  Insurances  to  be  paid.  nm„= 
15.  Latest  day  for  delivering  Bankers'  returns  at  the  Stamp  Office. 
81.  Latest  day  for  owners  of  property  to  claim  votes  for  election  of  Guardians. 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP,  Gold  Medal,  Paris,  1889. 


1898.] 
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RECEIPTS,  EXPENDITURE,  ETC. 
JANUARY  XXXI.  DAYS. 


NOTES. 


RECEIPTS. 


d. 


EXPENDITURE. 


Total 


d. 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP,  Gold  Medal,  Edinburgh,  1890, 


io  "SUNLIGHT"  YEARBOOK. 

  FEBRUARY  XXV  IF  I.  DAYS.  [1898. 


6th  Full  Moon  6ft.  24m.  Afternoon.    I  20th  New  Moor.  7h  41m.  Afternoon. 
14th  Last  Quarter  Oft.  35m.  Morning.  |  28th  First  Quarter  lift.  13?«.  Morning. 


M. 

'  of 

W. 

Dys.  to 
end  ot 
Vear. 

SUNDAYS,   FESTIVALS.  NOTABLE 
EVENTS,  &c. 

The  San 

Rises,  j  Sets. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
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W 

Tb 

F 
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333 
332 
331 
330 
329 

Pheasant  and  partridge  shooting  ends. 

flMmflcatton  m.V.  /Tftarg. 

6'.  Elasrus.    Lord  Salisbury  born,  1830. 
Chinese  Fleet  sunk  at  Wei-hai-v,-ei,  1895. 
S.  Agatha. 

A.M. 

7  41 
7  39 
7  38 
7  36 
7  34 

P.M. 

4  47 
4  49 
4  51 
4  52 
4  54 
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11 
12 
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328 
327 
326 
325 
324 
323 
322 

Scphtagestma  SunDag. 

Charles  Dickens  born,  1812. 
John  Raskin  born,  1819. 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  born,  1823. 
Queen  Victoria  married,  1840. 
Edison  born,  1847. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  died,  1841. 

7  33 
7  31 
7  29 
7  27 
7  26 
7  24 
7  22 
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5  0 
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321 
320 
319 
318 
317 
316 
315 

Sejaflcsima  Sunday* 

S.  Valentine. 

Sir  E.  Clarke  born,  1841. 

Lindley  Murray,  grammarian,  d.,  1826. 

Duchess  of  Albany  born,  1861. 

Martin  Luther  died,  1546. 

Adelina  Patti  born,  1843. 
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7  16 
7  14 
7  12 
7  10 
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5  9 
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5  16 
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314 
313 
312 
311 
310 
309 
308 

307 
306 

(Sttmiquageslma  SunDag. 

Sydney  Smith  died,  1845. 
Shrove  Tuesday. 

Msb  TRRebnesbag. 

S.  Abattbias.  Bp.  an&  /IV 

Dr.  Jameson  at  Bow  Street,  1898. 
Lord  Cromer  born,  1841. 

7  3 
7  4 
7  2 
7  0 
6  58 
C  56 
6  54 
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5  23 
5  25 
5  27 
5  29 
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27 

28 

s 

M 

tfivvt  sundag  in  %cnt. 

i'ich borne  trial  ended,  1874. 

6  51 
6  49 

5  34 
5  36 

February  1.  Copy  of  Register  of  voters  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  within 
three  weeks. 

2.  Candlemas.    Scottish  Quarter  Day. 
8.  Half-Quarter  Day. 

11.  General  Salmon  Fishing  begins  in  Scotland. 

15.  Last  day  for  objections  to  owners'  votes  for  election  of  Guardians, 
22.  Nominations  of  Borough  Auditors  to  be  delivered. 

26.  Hare  Hunting  ends.  Last  day  for  Companies  and  Corporntions  to  send  names  of 
rfllcer  to  vote  for  Guardians.  Railway  Companies  to  furnish  accounts  to  Government. 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP,  Gold  Medal,  Jamaica,  1891. 


Receipts,  expenditure,  etc. 
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FEBRUARY  XXVIII.  DAYS. 


NOTES. 


RECEIPTS. 


£      8.  a 


Total 


EXPENDITURE. 


a. 


d. 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP,  Gold  Medal,  Ottawa,  1893. 


iz\  M  SUNLIGHT"  YEAR-BOOK, 

MARCH  XXXI.  DAY5. 


[1898. 


8th  Full  Moon  9ft.  29m.  Morning. 
15th  Last  Quarter  1h.  48m.  M'orning. . 


22nd- New  Moon  8h.  37m.  Morning. 
80th  First  Quarter  1h.  40m.  Morning, 


Day  of 

M.  W. 
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301 


300 
209 
298 
297 
296 
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294 


SUNDAYS,  FESTIVALS,  NOTABLE 
EVENTS,  &o. 


The  Sun 


S.  David.    Catting  of  first  sod  at  Port 
Ember  Day.    S.  Chad.    [Sunlight,  1888. 
John  Wesley  died,  1791. 
Ember  Day. 
Ember  Day. 
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280 


279 
278 
277 
276 
275 


Seconb  Sunbag  in  Xent. 

8.  Perpetua. 

Battle  of  Aboukir,  1801. 
William  I.  of  Germany  died,  1888. 
Prince  of  Wales  married,  1863. 
First  London  Daily  Baper,  1709. 

S.  Gregory. 


ftbirb  Sunbag  in  Xeut 

King  of  Italy  born,  1844. 
Viscount  Melbourne  borp,  1799. 
Duchess  of  Kent  died,  1861. 

S.  Patrick. 

Edward,  K.  of  W.  Sax. 
S.  Joseph. 


ffourtb  Sunbae  in  Xent.  Spring  com. 

S.  Benedict.  [2ft.  p.m. 

Goethe  died,  1832. 
National  Gallery  founded,  1824. 
Queen  Elizabeth  died,  1603. 

annunciation  JB.D.  /Iftarg: 

Cambridge  Lent  Term  ends. 


tftftb  Snnbag  tn  Xent. 

Duke  of  Albany  died,  1884. 
Russian  War  ended,  1856. 
Lord  Alcester  died,  1895. 
Charlotte  Bronte  died,  1855 


S.  Ambrose. 
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6  27 
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6  29 

March  1.   Auditors  of  Boroughs  to  be  elected. 
15.  Close  time  for  Wild  Birds  till  August  1. 
25.  Lady  Day.   Quarter  Day. 

31.  Fox  Hunting  ends.  End  of  local  financial  year  in  counties. 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP,  Gold  Medal,  Kimberley,  1892. 
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MARCH  XXXI.  DAYS. 


NOTES. 


RECEIPTS. 


Total 


d. 


EXPENDITURE, 
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d. 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP,  Gold  Medal,  Ghent,  1889, 


14 


"SUNLIGHT"  YEAR-BOOK. 


APRIL  XXX.  DAYS. 


[1808. 


6th  Full  Moon  9/i.  20m.  Afternoon. 
13th  Last  Quarter  2/i,  28m.  Afternoon. 


20th  New  Moon  10k.  21m.  Afternoon. 
29th  First  Quarter  2h.  6m.  Morning. 


Day  of 

I>V£.  tO 

end  of 

SUNDAYS,   FESTIVALS,  NOTABLE 
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Princess  Beatrice  born,  1857. 
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Lady  Burdefct-Coutfcs  born,  1814. 

4  53 

7  4 
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Eoyal  Society  founded,  1662. 

4  51 

7  5 

23 
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S.  George.    Shakespeare  died,  1616. 

4  49 
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24 
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ScconC*  Sunday  after  Easter, 
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7  9 
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6'  Murk,  Evan.    Princess  Alice  b.,  1343. 
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Tu 
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Reformers  sentenced  to  d  eath  at  Pre'oria, 
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B.  Gibbon,  historian,  born,  1737.  [1896. 
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41 
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Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  1789. 
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7  15 
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Sir  Francis  Grenfell  born,  1341. 
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37 

7  17 
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Duke  of  Argyll  born,  1823. 

4 

36 

7  19 

India  Railway  Stock. 

5.  Dividends  on  Consols  due. 

7.  Bills  of  Exchange  due  on  Gth  payable.  Newly  elected  Local  Board  memoera 
and  Guardians  come  into  office. 

8.  Bank  Holiday  in  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 

9.  Fire  Insurances  to  be  paid. 

11.  Bank  Holiday.  -  .. 

15.  Parish  Council  meetings  to  be  held  on  or  within  seven  days  after  this  date. 

SUNLIGHT  SOAPT^oidMedal,  Lyons,  1894 


1898.] 


Day  t»? 

it'.  W. 


1 

F 

-2 

S 

3 

& 

4 

M 

5 

Tu 

6 

ITT 

*• 

Th 

ft 

O 

JL 

q 

10 

11 

M 

12 

Tu 

lo 

W 

14 

Tli 

JL  C 

F 

s 

17 

18 

M 

19 

Tu 

20 

W 

21 

Th 

22 

F 

23 

S 

24 

& 

25 

M 

26 

27 

'  w 

28 

1 Th 

29 

F 

301  S 

RECEIFTS,  EXPENDITURE,  ETC, 
APRIL  XXX.  DAYS, 


15 


NOTES. 


RECEIPTS. 


£      5.  d 


Total 


f 

•  EXPENDITURE. 


£      «.      d.  / 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP,  less  labour,  greater  comfort. 


"SUNLIGHT"  YEAR-BOOK. 


MAY  XXXI.  DAYS.  [1898. 


6th  Full  Moon  6ft.  34m.  Morning. 
12th  Last  Quarter  9/t.  36m.  Afternoon. 

20th  New  Moon  Oft.  58m.  Afternoon. 
28th  First  Quarter  5ft.  14m.  Afternoon. 

Da 

M. 

1  of 

W. 

Dys.  tc 
end  ol 
Year. 

SUNDAYS     FPQTIVAI  Q      MOTADi  rr 

EVENTS.  &c. 

The 

inc 

Eise3. 

oun 

Sets. 

1 

2 
3 
i 
5 
6 
7 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

244 
243 
242 
241 
240 
239 
238 

Gbfrd  Sun.  aft  Easter,  ss.  pmup  &• 

Royal  Academy  opens.         [James,  Ay. 
Invention  of  the  Cross. 
Dr.  Livingstone  died,  1873. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  died,  1821. 
S.  John  ante  Port.  Lot. 
Lord  Rosebery  born,  1847. 

A.M. 

4  34 
4  32 
4  30 
4  28 
4  9fi 
4  25 
4  23 

P.M. 

7  20 
7  22 
7  23 
7  25 

7  97 

7  28 
7  30 

V! 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 

5 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

237 
236 
235 
234 
233 
232 
231 

ffourtb  SunDag  after  Easter, 

Half-Quarter  Day. 
Indian  Mutiny  started,  1857. 
Perceval  assassinated,  1812. 
Passage  of  the  Douro  1809 
Sir  A.  Sullivan  born,  1842. 
Henry  Morley  died,  1894. 

4  21 
4  19 
.  4  18 
.  4  16 
4  1  K 
4  13 
4  11 

7  31 
7  33 
7  35 
7  36 

7  3ft 

7  39 
7  41 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

s 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

230 
229 
228 
227 
226 
225 
224 

IRogation  Sunbae. 

Rogation  Day. 

Rogation  Day.  King  of  Spain  born,  1886. 
Rogation  Day.  Czar  of  Russia  born,  1868. 

Columbus  died,  1506. 
Alex.  Pope  born,  1688. 

4  10 
4  9 
4  7 
4  6 
4  4 

4  3 
4  2 

7  42 
7  44 
7  45 
7  47 

7  49 
7  51 

no 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

5 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

oo*> 
ZjIo 

222 

221 

220 

219 

218 

217 

»Ull,  ail.  £lSCenSl0iu  JHonam.  yr.  131b 

[commences. 

_Queen  Victoria  born,  1819.  Coronation 

[of  Czar,  1896. 
S.  Augustine,  Abp.        [ends.  Ven.  Bede. 
East.  Law  Sitts.  end.  Oxf'd  East.  Term 
Oxford  Trinity  Term  eegins. 

4  1 

3  59 
3  58 
3  57 
3  56 
3  55 
3  54 

7  52 
7  54 
7  55 
7  56 
7  57 

7  59 

8  0 

29 
30 
31 

s 

M 
Tu 

216 
215 
214 

TKMMt  SUHDaj?.    Ember  Week. 
MbttSUIl  .fifeonoag.    Bank  Holiday. 

"ilGlbttsim  Guesoa}?. 

3  53 
3  52 
3  51 

8  1 

8  2 
8  3 

May  2.  Holiday  at  Bank  Transfer  Office,  Stock  Exchange  Bank  Holiday  in 
Scotland. 

9.  Half-Quarter  Day. 
15.  Whitsunday.   Scottish  Quarter  Day. 

24.  Queen's  Birthday.   Holiday  at  Inland  Revenue  Offices,  Docks  and  Customs 
House  and  various  Government  establishments. 
28.  Removal  Term  in  Scottish  Burghs. 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP 


RECEIPTS,  EXPENDITURE,  ETC. 


17 


1898.] 


MAY  XXX!.  DAYS. 


Day  of 

M.  W. 


1 

2 

M 

0 
0 

lu 

4 

W 

5 

Th 

6 

F 

7 

S 

O 

0 

s> 

9 

11) 

rn 
±  U 

1  1 

w 

12 

Th 

13 

F 

14 

a 

lo 

& 

lb 

i\i 

1  / 

I  u 

la 

\V 

19 

Tli 

20' 

F 

21 

S 

22 

& 

23 

M 

24 

Tti 

25 

W 

2G 

Tli 

27 

F 

28 

S 

29 

§ 

30 

M 

31 

Tu 

NOTES. 


RECEIPTS. 


Total 


EXPENDITURE. 


makes  linen  whiter  and  homes  brighter, 


i8 


"SUNLIGHT"  YEAR-BOOK. 


JUNE  XXX.  DAY5. 


[1898. 


4th  Full  Moon  2k.  lint,  Afternoon. 
11th  Last  Quarter  6fe.  4m,  Morning'. 


Day  of 

M.  1  W. 


1 

X 

vv 

9i  q 

o 
a 

JL  xl 

21 9 

D 

T? 

X 

21 1 

All 

A 
*± 

a 
o 

5 

s 

209 

6 

M 

208 

7 

907 

Q 
O 

TV 
W 

9  OA 

y 

Ju 11 

i  n 

J.U 

1? 

■T 

904 

1 1 

IX 

a 

903 

12 

s 

202 

13 

M 

201 

1  A 

-L  U 

900 

10 

VV 

1  QQ 

±yy 

ID 

HP  l-i 

1  OB 

xyo 

1 1 

J; 

1  Q7 

•ty  I 

IS 

« 

196 

19 

s 

195 

20 

M 

194 

21 

Tu 

193 

22 

W 

192 

23 

Th 

191 

24 

F 

190 

25 

S 

189 

26 

s 

188 

27 

M 

187 

28 

Tu 

186 

29 

W 

185 

30 

Th 

184 

Dys.  to 
end  of 
Year. 


19th  New  Moon  ih.  i'Jm.  Morning. 
27th  First  Quarter  4k.  54nt.  Morning. 

The  Ban 


SUNDAYS,  FESTIVALS,  NOTABLE 
EVENTS,  Ac. 


Ember  Day.    S.  Nicomede. 
Garibaldi  died,  1882. 
Ember  Day.    Duke  of  York  born,  1365. 
Ember  Day. 


ftrtlUtl?  SiinOag.    S.  Boniface. 

Trinity  Law  Sittings  begin. 

Battle  of  Firkeb,  1896. 

Charles  Reade  born,  1814. 

Corpus  Christi.    Charles  Dicken3  died, 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  born,  1832.  [1S70. 

S.  Barnabas,  Hp.  &  tffc 


jf (rst  Sunc>av>  after  tlrimt\?_. 

Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  born,  1795. 
Battle  of  Naseby,  1645. 
Dr.  Jameson  committed  for  trial, 
Battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  1815. 
S.  Alban. 

Battle  of  Waterloo,  1815. 


1S98. 


SeconD  Sun&as  after  {Trinity. 

Queen's  Accession, 1837.  Trans.  A. Edward. 
Proclamation.    Summer  com.  10b.  a.m. 
Sir  Augustas  Flams  died,  1896. 
Prince  Edward  of  York  bom,  1894. 
S.  50bU  BapttBt.   Midsum'rD.  Camb. 
Corn  Law  repealed,  1846.  [East.  T.  ends. 


Rises 


A.M. 

3  50 
3  50 
3  49 
3  48 


48 
47 
47 
46 
46 
45 
45 


45 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


3  44 
3  44 
3  44 
3  45 
3  45 
3  45 
3  46 


HbtrD  SunDafi  after  GrinltB. 

Quarter  Sessions  Week. 
Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  1338. 

5.  fteter,  2ip.  &  /ft. 

Tower  Bridge  opened,  1894. 


3  46 
3  47 
3  47 
3  48 
3  48 


Bets 


P.M. 

8  5 

8  6 

8  7 

8  8 


8  9 
8  10 
8  10 
8  11 
8  12 
8  13 
8  14 


8  14 
8  15 
8  16 
8  16 
8  17 
8  17 
8  17 


8  13 
8  18 
8  18 
8  13 
8  19 
8  19 
8  19 


8  19 
8  19 
8  19 
8  19 
8  18 


Tune  1  Overseers  to  give  notice  between  this  date  and  the  20th  to  all  Voters 
whose  Poor  St  due  in  Jan.,  are  in  arrear,  that  they  must  be  paid  before  Juiy  20 
or  their  votes  will  be  disqualified.  ,  _,  . 

20.  Overseers  to  affix  to  church  and  chapel  doors  ^register  £  County  Votcra, 
with  notice  to  Voters  to  send  in  claims  to  vote  on  or  befoie  duly  HU. 

24.  Election  of  Sheriffs  for  City  of  London.   Quarter  Day. 

27.  Quarter  Sessions  begin. 

28.  Holiday  at  Docks.    . 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP 


1893.] 


RECEIPTS,  EXPENDITURE,  ETC, 
JUNE  XXX.  DAYS. 


1 

•vrr 
W 

2 

Th 

3 

F 

4 

S 

5 

£ 

6 

M 

7 

Tu 

8 

W 

9 

Th 

10 

B" 

11 

S 

12 

* 

13  M 

14 

Tu 

15 

W 

16 

Th 

17 

F 

18 

S 

19 

* 

20 

M 

21 

Tu 

22 

W 

23 

Th 

24 

F 

2-5 

S 

26 

& 

27 

M 

28 

Tu 

29 

W 

30 

1  ±h 

NOTES. 


RECEIPTS. 


£     s.  d 


Total 


EXPENDITURE* 


£ 


a. 


makes  light  work  of  a  heavy  wash, 


20 


•'SUNLIGHT"  YEAR-BOOK. 


JULY  XXXI.  DAYS. 


[1893. 


3rd  Full  Moon  9't.  12?u.  Afternoon. 
10th  Last  Quarter  Hi.  43w,  Afternoon. 


18th  New  Moon  Hi.  ilm.  Afternoon.  » 
2Gth  First  Quarter  Ih.  40m.  Afternoon, 


I  at 

Sun 

'  Rises, 
i 

Sets." 

!  A.M 

P.M. 

3  49 

8  18 

o  50 

o  50 

Q  17 

o  51 

8  17 

o  52 

8  lo 

5  oo 

8  lo 

3  54 

8  15 

3  55 

8  15 

3  5b 

O   1  4 

8  14 

3  5f 

Q    1  O 

8  lo 

3  58 

8  lo 

.  3  59 

O   1  o 

8  VZ 

4  0 

O  11 

8  11 

:  4  l 

8  10 

'  4  2 

8  9 

4  3 

r>  o 
O  O 

4  4 

O  r? 

8  7 

4  6 

CJ  ft 

8  fa 

4  7 

8  D 

4  8 

8  4 

.  4  10 

8  2 

4  11 

8  1 

A    1  O 

a  n 

'  4  14 

7  59 

4  15 

7  57 

.  4  16 

7  56 

4  18 

7  54 

4  19 

7  53 

.4  21 

7  52 

4  22 

7  50 

"  4  24 

7  48 

Day  of 

M  W. 


10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


31 


Dys.  to 
end  of 
Year. 


F 

S 


s 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 


183 
182 


181 
180 
179 
178 
177 
176 
175 


SUNDAYS,  FESTIVALS,  NOTABLE 
EVENTS.  &c. 


5 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 


s 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 


s 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 


174 
173 
172 
171 
170 
169 
168 


167 
166 
165 
164 
163 
162 
161 


160 
159 
158 
157 
156 
155 
154 


H.  Beecher  Stowe  died,  1896. 
Visitation  B.V.  Mary. 


tfourtb  SunDag  after  Crtnttg. 

Dec.  of  Amer.  Independence.    Trans.  S, 
Princess  Helena  married,  1866.  [Martin 
Duke  of  York  married,  1893. 
Leander  defeated  Gale  at  Henley,  1896. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  born,  1836. 

OXFOBD  TBINITY  TERM  ENDS. 


3fiftb  Sun&ag  after  Grtnttg. 

Battle  of  Oudenarde,  1708. 
Crimea  evacuated,  1856. 
Berlin  Treaty,  1878. 
The  Bastile  stormed,  1749 

S.  Swithin. 

Massacre  at  Cawnpore,  1857- 


Sijtb  Sun&ag  after  Grinitg. 

Dean  Stanley  died,  1881 

Bp.  Wilberforce,  of  Winchester,  d.,1873. 

S.  Margaret,  V.  and  M. 

Battle  of  Shrewsbury,  1403. 

S.  Mary  Magdalene. 

Duke  of  Devonshire  born,  1833. 


Seventb  SunDag  after  artnitg. 
S.Sames,  Bp. 

S.  Anne.   Irish  Church  Bill  passed,  1809 
Duchess  of  Fife  married,  1889. 
Dr.  Jameson  sentenced,  1896. 
Spanish  Armada  defeated,  1588. 
French  Revolution,  1830. 


153  EigbtbJSimfcag  afterjlrtnitg. 


"July  1.  Special  S^nTfoTttauTe  Licences  to  be  hcia  this  month. 
5.  Dividends  due  on  Consols. 

dl8LUGameand  Gun  Licences,  also  Pawnbrokers'  Licences  expire.   


SUNLIGHT  SOAP 


RECEIPTS,  EXPENDITURE,  ETC. 
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1898.] 


JULY  XXXI.  DAYS. 


Day  ef 

M.  i  W. 


1 

F 

2 

S 

3 

& 

4 

M 

5 

Tu 

6 

w 

i 

8 

F 

9 

S 

10 

&> 

11 

H 

12 

Tu 

13 

TTT 

w 

Th 

JL  11 

15 

F 

16 

S 

17 

18 

T  C 

M 

19 

m 

lu 

20 

w 

91 

Tli 

22 

F 

23 

S 

24 

£ 

25 

M 

26 

Tu 

27 

W 

28 

Th 

29 

:  F 

30 

S 

31 

NOTES. 


RECEIPTS. 


EXPENDITURE.' 


£     7.    dT\   £     s.  I 


Total 


makes  homes  brighter  and  hearts 


lighter. 


12 


"  SUNLIGHT  "  YEA  R-BOOK. 


AUGUST  XXXI.  DAYS. 


[1898. 


2nd  Full  Moon  4ft.  29m.  Morning.         I  17th  New  Moon  lOftfc  86m.  Morning. 
9th  Last  Quarter  6ft.  13m.  Morning.      |  24th  First  Quarter  8ft.  32m.  Afternoon. 
31st  Full  Moon  Oft.  51m.  Afternoon. 


Day  of 

M.  |  W. 


Djs.  to 
end  of 
Year, 


SUNDAYS.  FESTIVALS.  NOTABLE 
EVENTS.  &c. 


The  Sun 

Rises.  Sets. 


7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


28 
29 
30 
31 


M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 


152 
151 
150 
149 
148 
147 


s 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 


146 
145 
144 
143 
142 
141 
140 


s 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 


5 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 


s 

M 
Tu 
W 


139 
138 
137 
136 
135 
134 
133 


132 
131 
130 
129 
128 
127 
126 


125 
124 
123 
122 


Lammas  Bay.   Royal  Acad,  closes.  Bk. 

Gainsborough  died,  1788.  [Hoi. 

Battle  of  Blenheim,  1704. 

Battle  of  Weissenburg,  1870. 

Queen  received  Li  Hung  Chang,  1896. 

Transfiguration.  D,  of  Edinburgh  b..  1844. 


A.M. 


25 
27 
28 
30 
31 
33 


ITUntb  Sun.  aft.  Grin.  Name  o/jcsus. 

George  Canning  died,  1827. 
Heligoland  ceded  to  Germany,  1800. 
S.  Lawrence. 

Half -Quarter  Day.  [begins. 
Trinity  Law  Sits.  end.  Grouse  shoo'g. 
Nansen  arrived  at  Vardo,  Norway,  1S96. 


34 
36 
38 
39 
41 
42 
44 


Gentb  Sun&aB  after  trrlnite. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  born,  1771. 
Gas  used  in  London  Streets,  1807. 
Frederick  the  Great  died,  1786. 
Battle  of  Gravelotte,  1870. 
Trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  1820, 
Black  Game  Shooting  begins. 


Sleventb  Sun&aB  after  Grlnttg. 

Dr.  Pusey  born,  1800. 
Treaty  of  Prague,  1866. 

S.  3BartboIomew,  Bp, 

David  Hume  died,  1776. 
Battle  of  Cressy,  1346. 
Algiers  bombarded,  1816. 


Gwelftb  Sun&afi  after  GrtnitB.  s. 

Behead.  S.  John  Baptist.     [Augustine,  Bp. 
Battle  of  Plevna,  1877. 
John  Bunyan  died,  1688. 


45 
47 
49 
50 

52 
53 
55 


4  57 

4  58 

5  0 


5  8 
5  9 
5  11 
5  12 


P.M. 


43 
44 
42 
40 
38 


37 
35 
33 
31 
29 
27 
25 


23 
21 
19 
17 
16 
14 
12 


6  59 
6  57 


6  54 
6  52 
6  50 
6  48 


4i,ausi  1  Lammas  Day.  Scottish  Quarter  Day.  Borough  and  County  Lists  to  be 
f«£K  on  church  doors  and  at  poat-ofSoes  for  two  Sundays.-Lodgers'  chums 
^uft  be  sentfn between  this  date  and  the  20th.  Bank  Holiday  m  England  and 
Scotland. 

.  J!  l^fKSSKWs"  claims  and  objections.  Overseers  to  deliver 
lists.  .  - 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP  is  made  in  a  twin  bar 


RECEIPTS,  EXPENDITURE,  ETC 


1898.] 


Day  of 

M.  W. 


M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 


AUGUST  XXXI.  DAYS. 


NOTES. 


RECEIPTS. 


'    £      S.  d. 


EXPEND)TURE. 


8.  d. 


M 
Tu 
W 
.  Th 
F 
S 

$ 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

$ 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

& 
M 

Tu 
W 


Total 


for  the  sake  of  convenience, 


24 


"  SUNLIGHT  "  YEAR-BOOK. 


SEPTEMBER  XXX.  DAYS. 


[1898. 


7th  Last  Quarter  lOh.  5lm.  Afternoon. 
10th  New  Moon  Oh.  10m.  Morning. 


23rd  First  Quarter  2h.  39m.  Morning. 
29th  Full  Moon  llfc.  11m.  Afternoon. 


Day  of 

M.  W. 


4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


Dys.to 
end  of 
Year. 


18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Th 
F 

S 


5 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 


121 

120 
119 


SUNDAYS,  FESTIVALS,  NOTABLE 
EVENTS,  &c. 


S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 


118 
117 
116 
115 
114 
113 
112 


111 
110 
109 
108 
107 
106 
105 


Partridge  Shooting  begins. 
Fire  of  London,  1666. 
Oliver  Cromwell  died,  1658. 


S.  Giles. 


[1896. 


Cbitteentb  Sunbas  after  tMnltg. 

The  Windtvard  arrived  in  the  Thames, 
Archbishop  Sumner  died,  1862. 
S.  Enurchus. 
Nativity  of  B.V.  Mary. 
Battle  of  Flodden  Field,  1513. 
Revolution  in  Hungary,  1848. 


jfourteentb  Sun&ag  after  Grtnttg. 

Cleopatra's  Needle  on  Embankment, 

Quebec  taken,  1759.  [1878. 

Holy  Cross  Day. 

Fenimore  Cooper  born,  1789. 

George  I.  landed,  1714. 

Jewish  Year  5c59  commences.  S.  Lambert 


s 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 


s 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 


104 
103 
102 
J  01 
100 
99 
98 


97 
96 
95 
94 
93 
92 


Ember  Wk. 


# rtteentb  Sun.  aft.  Grtn. 

Battle  of  Poictiers,  1356. 
Battle  of  the  Alma,  1854. 
S.  JftattbeW,  2lp.     .Ember  Day. 
Emperor  of  Russia  arrived  at  Leitn,  yo. 
Ember  Day.    Autumn  com.  1ft.  a.m. 
Ember  Day.    [Longest  reign  on  record.] 


Tha  Sun 

Rises.  | 

Sets. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

0  J-4 

ft  Aft 

5  16 

6  43 

5  17 

6  41 

5  19 

6  39 

5  20 

6  37 

5  22 

6  34 

5  24 

6  32 

O  AO 

ft 

5  27 

6  28 

5  28 

6  25 

5  30 

6  23 

5  32 

6  21 

5  33 

G  18 

5  35 

6  16 

K  QA 

0  oo 

ft  1  A. 

5  38 

6  12 

5  40 

6  9 

5  41 

6  7 

5  43 

6  5 

5  41 

6  2 

5  46 

6  0 

5  48 

5  58 

5  49 

5  55 

5  51 

5  53 

5  53 

5  51 

5  54 

5  48 

5  56 

5  46 

5  57 

5  44 

5  59 

5  42 

6  1 

5  39 

Stjteentb  Sunbag  after  Grinitg. 

S.  Cyprian. 

Battle  of  Buasco,  1810. 
Strasburg  capitulated,  1870. 

S.  flbtcbael  &  2111  Snaete. 

S  Jerome.    Lord  Roberts  born,  1832. 

for  three  Sundays. 

8.  Last  day  of  inspecting  claims  and  objections  to  voters. 
12  Sheriffs  of  City  of  London  sworn  in. 


day. 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP  is  made  of  pure  materials 
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RECEIPTS,  EXPENDITURE,  ETC. 
SEPTEMBER  XXX.  DAYS. 


25 


NOTES. 


RECEIPTS. 


£      8.  d. 


EXPENDITURE, 


£      8.  d 


Total 


for  the  sake  of  quality. 


a6  "SUNLIGHT"  YEAR-BOOK. 

OCTOBER  XXXI.  DAYS.  [1898. 


1th  Last  Quarter  6h.  6m.  Afternoon.  I  22nd  First  Quarter  9h.  9m.  Mornint? 
16th  New  Moon  Oh.  31m.  Afternoon.       |      29th  Full  Moon  O/i.  18m.  Afternoon. 


Da 

M. 

1 

y  of 

W. 

JUys  to 
end  ol 
Year. 

SUNDAYS,   FESTIVALS,  NOTABLE 
EVENTS.  &c. 

The  Sun 

Kises.  1  Sets. 

s 

91 

Camb.  Mich.  Teem  begins.  Pheasant  shtg. 

[begins.  S.  Remigius. 

A.M. 

6  2 

P.M. 

5  37 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

s 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

90 
89 
88 
87 
86 
85 
84 

Seventeenth  Sunbas  after  GrtnftE. 

Treaty  of  Limerick,  lb9l. 

New  River  completed,  1614. 

Dividends  due  at  Bank. 

S.  Faith.    Lord  Tennyson  died,  1892. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  died,  1894. 

George  Du  Maurier  died,  1896. 

6  4 
6  6 
6  7 
6  9 
6  11 
6  12 
6  14 

5  35' 
5  33 
5  30 
5  28 
5  26 
■  5  23 
5  21 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

83 
82 
81 
80 
79 
78 
77 

jStgbteentb  Sunday  after  arinitp. 

Oxford  Michaelmas  Teem  bgns.  [S.  Denys. 

Archbishop  Benson  died,  1896. 

Pekin  taken,  1860. 

Trans.  K.  Edward  Confessor. 

Battle  of  Hastings,  1066. 

Prince  Alfred  of  Edinburgh  born,  1874. 

6  16 
6  17 
6  19 
6  21 

6  22 
6  24 
6  26 

5  19 
5  17 
5  15 
5  12 
5  10 
5  8 
5  6 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

s 
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Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

76 
75 
74 
73 
72 
71 
70 

IRtneteentb  Sunoay>  after  {Trinity?. 

Quarter  Sessions  Week.    [S.  Etheldreda. 

S.  Xiifce,  JEvan. 

Battle  of  Leipsig,  1 813. 
Lord  Palmerston  born,  1784. 
Battle  of  Trafalgar,  1805. 
Edict  of  Nantes  revoked,  1685. 

6  27 
6  29 
6  31 
6  33 
6/34 

'J  OU 

6  38 

5  4 
5  2 
5  0 
4  57 
4  55 
4  V-t 

.JO 

4  51 

zo 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

CI 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S- 

AO 

oy 
68 
67 
66 
65 
64 
63 

Michaelmas  Law  Sits,  begin. 
S.  Crispin. 

Dr.  Temple  appointed  Abp.  of  Cntrbury., 
Metz  capitulated,  1870,  [1896. 

SS.  Simon  8.  3uoe,  2lp. 

Sir  W.  Raleigb  beheaded,  1618. 

6  40 
6  41 
6  43 
6  45 
6  47 
6  49 
6  50 

4  49 
4  47' 
4  45 
4  43 
4  41 
4  39 
4  37- 

30 
31 

s 

M 

62 
61 

{Twenty-first  Sunbag  after  {Trinity 

All  Hallows'  Eve. 

6  52 
6  54 

4  35 
4  34  ! 

October  1.   Burgess  List  to  be  revised  before  the  12th. 

6.  Dividends  on  Consols  due. 

9.  Various  licences  expire. 
14.  Michaelmas  Fire  Insurances  to  be  paid. 
17.  Quarter  Sesflions  week. 
24.  Nomination  of  Borough  Councillors. 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP  is  made  in  a  special  manner 
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RECEIPTS,  EXPENDITURE,  ETC. 
OCTOBER  XXXI.  DAYS. 


27 


NOTES. 


RECEIPTS. 


rf. 


EXPENDITURE. 


£  1  a-,  f  d. 


Total 


for  the  sake  of  effectiveness. 


28  "  SUNLIGHT  "  YEAR-BOOK. 


NOVEMBER  XXX.  DAYS.  [1898. 


'  6th  Last  Quarter  2h.  28m.  Afternoon. 
14th  New  Moon  OA.  21m.  Morning. 

20th  First  Quarter  5h.  5m.  Afternoon.  | 
28th  Full  Moon  4Ji.  39m.  Morning.  \ 

'  Daj 

M. 

'  of 

w. 

Oys.  to 
Bnd  of 
Year.. 

SUNDAYS,  FESTIVALS,  NOTABLE  1 
EVENTS,  &c.  1 

The 

Rises. 

Sun  : 

Sets. 

> 

1 

3 
4 
6 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

60 

59 
58 
57 
56 

'Jr 

BIl  SafntS'  Dag.  Fox  Hunting  begins. 
All  Soul*'  Day. 
Bombardment  of  Acre,  1840. 
Mendelssohn  died,  1847.  [1854. 
Gunpowder  Plot.    Battle  of  Inkerman, 

A.M. 
6  56 
6  57 

6  59 

7  1 
7  3 

P.M. 

4  32 
4  30 
4  28 
4  26 
4  25 

r— - 

6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 

12 

S 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

55 
54 
53 
52 
51 
50 
49  . 

^went£=secon£>  Sun.  aft.  TTrlmts.  s. 

French  Imp.  Ho.,  re-est.,  1852.  [Leonard- 
John  Milton  died,  1784. 
P.  of  Wales  b.,  1841.   Ld.  Mayor's  Day. 
Martin  Luther  born,  1483. 
S.  Martin.   Half- Quarter  Day. 
Charles  Kemble  died,  1854. 

7  5 
7  6 
7  8 
7  10 
7  12 
7  13 
7  15 

4  23 
4  21 
4  20 
4  18 
4  16 
4  15 
4  13 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

J.  (J 

119 

s 

M 

Tu 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
43 
42 

ftwentBstbir&Sun.aft.artn.  s.  Bntius. 

Sunlight  Motor-car  first  to  run  through 
8.  Machutus.                    [London,  1886. 
John  Brfght  born,  1811. 
S.  Hugh, 

"Pnnprftl  nf  "Dnke  of  Wellington,  1852. 
British  Museum  founded,  1758. 

7  17 
7  19 
7  20 
7  22 
7  24 
7  25 
7  27 

4  12 
4  11 
4  9 
4  8 
4  6 
4  5 
4  4 

20 
21 

on 

zz 
23 
24 
25 
-26 

s 

M 
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Th 
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S 

41 
40 

oy 

38 
37 
36 
35 

trwent^sfouvtb  Sun.  aft.  ttrinltfi.  s. 

Empress  Frederick  born,  1840.  [Edmund. 
S.  Cecilia, 
S.  Clement. 

Tasmania  discovered,  1642=. 
S.  Catherine. 

princess  Maud  of  Wales  born,  1869. 

7  29 
7  30 
7  32 
7  34 
7  35 
7  37 
7  39 

4  3 
4  2 
4  0 
3  59 
3  58 
3  57 
3  56 

27 

28 
29 
30 
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M 
Tu 
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34 
33 
32 
31 

4ftrst  Sun&aE  in  BDvent.  [1814. 

■;The  Times  first  printed  by  machinery, 
London  School  Board  first  elected,  1870. 

S.  Bnfcrew,  2lp.  anD  /Bb. 

7  40 
7  42 
!  7  43 
1  7  45 

3  55 
3  55 
3  54 
3  53 

November!..  Holiday  on  Stock  Exchange  and  at  Bank  Transfer  Office)  Rod  and 
line  Salmon-fishing  ends.   Borough  Councillors  to  be  elected. 
•  9.  Mayors  and  Aldermen  of  Boroughs  to  be  elected. 

11.  Martinmas..  Scottish  Quarter  Day.  High  Sheriffs  for  England  and  Walei 
nominated. 

1 15.  Certificates  of  solioitors,  proctors,  and  notaries  to  be  renewed  beforeJJec.  15. 

SUNLIGHT  SOAP  is  made  at 
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NOVEMBER  XXX.  DAYS. 


NOTES. 


RECEIPTS. 


Total 


d. 


EXPENDITURE. 


£ 


the  largest  soap  works  in  the  world. 
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"SUNLIGHT"  YEAR-BOOK. 


DECEMBER  XXXI.  DAYS. 


[1833. 


Oth  Last  Quarter  lO/i.  6m.  Morning. 
IM'a  New  Moon  lift.  43m.  Morning. 


20th  First  Quarter  9k.  tlm.  Mo-ning. 
27th  Full  Moon  ll/i.  39m.  Afternoon. 


Da*  of  \$i Sj  SUNDAYS,  FESTIVALS,  NOTABLE 


M. 

Year. 

1 

Th 

30 

2 

F 

29 
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31 
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EVENTS,  &c. 


Princess  of  Wales  born,  1844. 
Coup  d'Etat,  Paris,  1851. 
R.  L.  Stevenson  died,  1894. 


SeconD  Sunbag  in  BDvent. 

Mozart  died,  1791, 
S.  Nicholas. 

Sir  Redvers  Buller  born,  1839. 

Conception  D.V.  Mary. 

John  Milton  born,  1608, 

Black  Game  and  Grouse  Shooting  ends. 


Ember  Wk. 


CbtrD  Sunbag  tn  BDvent. 

Kobsrt  Krownmg  died,  18o9. 
S.  Lucy. 

Ember  Day.     Princess  Alice  died,  1878. 
Isaak  Walton  died,  1683. 
Ember  Day.    O  Sapientia.  [Day. 
Oxford  Michaelmas  Term  ends.  Ember 


jfourtb  Sunbag  in  BDvent. 

Cambridge  Michaelmas  Term  ends. 

Battle  of  Suakim,  1888. 

S.  £b0inaSt  Bp-  Michaelmas  Law  Sits. 

[end.   Winter  com.  Ik.  p.m. 
Sir  R.  Arkwright  born,  1732. 
John  Morley  born,  1838. 


Christmas  2>ag.  . 

S.  ©tepben,  /1ft.    Boxing  Day. 

S.  Jobnt  Evan, 
innocents'  2>ag. 

Mr.  Gladstone  born,  1809. 
Dr.  Jameson's  Raid,  1895. 
S.  Silvester.    New  Year's  Eve. 


The  Bun 

Rises.  Sets. 


A.M. 
7  46 
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7  59 

8  0 
8  1 
8  2 
8  3 
8  4 


8  8 

8  8 

8  8 

8  8 

8  9 

8  9 

8  9 


December- 15.   Last  day  for  renewing  solicitors',  &c,  certificates. 
21.  Common  Councilmen  in  City  of  London  to  be  elected. 
2-1.  Bills  of  Exchange  due  on  Christmas  Day  payable. 

26.  Bank  and  General  Holiday.  Bills  of  Exchange  due  th.s  day  payable  on  the  -7th. 

31.  Various  licences  expire.  ;^  ^  


SUNXlGirrSOAP  supplier 
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DECEMBER  XXXK  DAYS, 


NOTES. 


RECEIPTS. 


£  5. 


Total 


d. 


EXPENDITUR 


the  largest  demand  in  the  world 
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"SUNLIGHT"  YEAR-BOOK. 


CALENDAR  FOR  1899. 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CALENDAR. 
Golden  Number    . .       . .  19 

Epact    18 

Solar  Cycle   4 


Dominical  Letter  . .  . .  A 
Roman  Indiction  . .  . .  12 
Julian  Period  (Year  of)    . .  6612 


Sunday 
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1920 
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30'31 
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31 
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7 
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9 
16 
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19 

26 
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I8  j-H 


••I  !|  2 
7  8  9 

14fl516 

212223 

28^2930 


w 

M 
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4!  51  61  7 


1112 
18,19 
25  26 


6  7 
1314 
2021 
27  28 
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w 

M 
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w 
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2  3 
9.JL0 

16 
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14 
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4 
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17jl8 
24  25 
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Fixed  and  Movable  Festivals,  Anniversaries,  &c. 


Epiphany  

Septuagesima  Sunday   

Qui " quagesima— Shro ve  Sun.. . . 

Ash  Wednesday  

Quadragesima— 1st  Sun.  in  Lent 

St.  David's  Day  

St.  Patrick's  Day   

Annunciation — Lady  Day  

Palm  Sunday   

Oood  Friday   

Easter  Sunday  

Low  Sunday  

St.  George's  Day   

Hcgatioi  Sunday  


Jan.  6 

„  29 

Feb.  12 

„  15 

„  19 

Mar.  1 

„  17 

„  25 

„  26 

,,  31 
April  2 

„  9 

„  23 

May  7 


Ascension  Day— Holy  Thursday 

Pentecost— Whit  Sunday   

Birth  of  Queen  Victoria  

Trinity  Sunday   

Corpus  Christi  ;  

Acces.  of  Queen  Victoria   

Proclamation  

St.  John  Bapt.— Midsum.  Day 
St.  Michael— Michaelmas  Day 

Birth  of  Prince  of  Wales   

St.  Andrew's  Day  

First  Sunday  in  Advent   

St.  Thomas's  Day  

Christmas  Day  


May  ll 

21 
..  24 
,.  28 
June  1 
„  20 
,,  21 

24 

Sept.  29 
Nov.  9 

„  30 
Dec.  3 
21 

.,  26 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP  is  used  everywhere 


NOTES  FOR  1898.  ' 
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JEWISH  CALENDAR,  1898. 

The  Year  565S  commenced  September  27th,  1897. 


189S.    "  5658. 
Jan.     4  Fast,  Siege  of  Jeru- 
salem   Tebet  10 

24    Sebat  1 

23    Adar  1 

7  Fast  of  Esther    „  13 

8  Purim   „  14 

9  Shushan  Purim   15 

24    Nisan  1 

7  Passover    15 

8  „      2nd  Day   16 

13  „      7th    „  21 

14  „      8th   „    22 

23    Yiar  1 

10  Fest.  33rd  of  Omer...  „  18 
22    Sivan  1 

27  Pentecost,  1st  Day  .     „  6 

28  „  2nd  „  ...  „  7 
21    Tamuz  1 

7  Fast  of  Tamuz    „  17 


Feb. 
Mar. 


April 


May 


June 
July 


1898. 
July  20 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


28 
19 


Fast  of  Ab 


17  New  Year,  5659   

18  „      „    2nd  Day. 

19  Fast  of  Guedaliah... 
26  Day  of  Atonement... 

1  Feast  of  Tabernacles 

2  „  „  2nd  Day 

7  Hosana  Raba  

8  Feast  of  the  8th  Day 

9  Rejoicing  of  the  Law 

17   

15   

9  Dedicatn.  of  Templo 

14   

23  Fast,  Siege  of  Jeru- 
salem   


5658: 
Ab  1 
9 

Elul  1 

5659. 
Tisri  1 
2 
3 
10 

„  15 
„  1& 
„  21 
„  23 
„  23 
Hesvan  1 
Kislev  1 
25 

Tebet  1 
„  10 


MOHAMMEDAN  CALENDAR,  1898. 


1898. 
J  anuary 
February 
March 
April 

May 
June 


1315. 

24   Ramadin  1 

23    Shawall  1 

24    Dulkaada  1 

23    Dulheggia  1 

1316. 

22    Muharram  1 

21    Saphar  1 


1898.  1316. 

July  20   Rabia  I.  1 

August      19   Rabia  II.  1 

September  17   Jornada  I.  1 

Octo'uer     17   Jornada  II.  1 

November  15   Rajab  1 

December  15   Shaaban  1 


LAW  SITTINGS. 


Hilary  begins  January  11,  ends  April  6  1  Trinity  begins 
Easter    „      April      18,    „    May  27  |  Michlrns,  ,, 


June  6, 
Oct.  24, 


cuds 


Aug. 
Deo. 


13' 
21 


UNIVERSITY  TERMS. 


Oxford. 

Hilary  begins  January  14,  ends  April  2 

Easter     „      April      13,  ,,    May  27 

Trinity    „      May       23,  „    July  9 

Michlrns.,,      October  10,  ,,    Dec.  17 


Cambridge.  > 
Lent  begins  January  8,  ends  March  26 
Easter     ,,     April     18,    ,,    June  24 
Michlrns.,,     October  1     „    Dec.  19- 


SEASONS. 


Spring  common -es 
Summer  ,. 


March  20,  2  p.m. 
June    21.  10  a.m. 


Autumn  commences 
Winter  „ 


rfept.  23,  lam, 
Dec.  21,  7  p.m. 


QUARTER  DAYS. 


English. 

Lady  Day   March  25 

Midsummer    June  24 

Michaelmas    September  29 

Christmas    December  25 


Scottish. 

Candlemas    February  2 

"Whitsunday    May  15 

Lammas    August  1 

Martinmas    November  II 


IIALF=QUARTER  DAYS. 

February  8,  May  9,  August  11  and  November  11. 


with  less  labour,  greater  comfort. 
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ECLIPSES  IN  1898. 

Of  the  Sun,  three  ;  of  the  Moon,  three. 

I.  January  7-8.— Partial  Eclipse  of  the  Moon.  Visible  generally 
in  the  E.  of  N.  America,  in  S.  America,  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 
Moon  enters  shadow,  7th  day,  llh.  47m.  p.m.  Middle  of  Eclipse,  8th 
day,  Oh.  35m.  a.m.    Moon  leaves  shadow,  lh.  23m.  a.m. 

II.  January  22. — Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun.  Visible  as  a  partial 
Eclipse  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  Africa,  except  the  extreme 
W.  and  S.  portions.  The  line  of  total  Eclipse  begins  about  300  miles 
S.W.  of  Lake  Chad,  passes  over  Gondokoro  and  to  the  N.  of  Magadoxo, 
thence  over  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Eutnagherry,  traversing  India  and 
China  to  a  point  about  600  miles  N.E.  of  Pekin.  Eclipse  begins  at 
4h.  46m.  a.m.,  in  Long-  22°  E.,  Lat.  0°.  Central  Eclipse  begins  at 
5h.  49m.  a.m.,  in  Long.  10°  E.,Lat.  11°  N„  and  ends  at  8h.  50m.  a.m., 
in  Long.  119°  E.,  Lat.  46°  N.  Eclipse  ends  at  9h.  53m,  a.m.,  in 
Long.  110°  E.,  Lat.  36°  N. 

III.  July  3.— Partial  Eclip3e  of  the  Moon.  Visible  generally  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Moon  enters  shadow,  7h.  46m.  p.m. 
Middle  of  Eclipse,  9h.  17m.  p.m.  Moon  leaves  shadow,  lOh.  49m.  p.m. 

IV.  July  18.— Annular  Eclipse  of  the  Sun.  Visible  as  annular 
in  the  S.  Pacific  only.  Partial  Eclipse  visible  in  N.  Island  of  New 
Zealand,  and  S.  of  S.  America.  Eclipse  begins  5h.  2m.  p.m.  Central 
Eclipse  begins  6h.  36m.  p.m.,  and  ends  at  8h.  37m.  p.m.  Eclipse  ends 
lOh.  11m.  p.m. 

V.  December  13.— Partial  Eclipse  of  the  Sun.  Visible  only  in  the 
Antarctic. 

VI.  December  27-28.— Total  Eclipse  of  the  Moon.  Visible  in 
America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Moon  enters  shadow,  27th  day, 
9h.  47m.  p.m.  Total  Eclipse  begins  lOh.  57m.  p.m.,  ends  28th 
day,  Oh.  26m.  a.m.    Moon  leaves  Bhadow,  lh.  56m.  a.m. 


HOLIDAYS  FOR  1898. 

Banks  of  England  and  Iekland  and  the  Exchequer.— Good  Friday, 
Easter  Monday,  Whitsun  Monday,  the  first  Monday  in  August, 
Christmas  Day,  and  the  26th  December,  unless  it  fall  on  a  Sunday, 
in  which  case  the  Banks  are  closed  on  the  following  Monday. 

Bank  Holidays,  1898. 


Easter  Monday  April  11 


First  Monday  in  August . .  Aug.  1. 
Christmas  Day..Sundpy,  ^cc.  25. 


Whitsun  Monday  May  30.      Christmas  Day..bunch- 

Boxing  Day    Monday,  December  26 

Stock  ExcHANGE.-January  1,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday,  May  2, 
Whitsun  Monday,  the  first  Monday  in  August,  November  1,  Decem- 

beCusTOMdHousE  and  Inland  Revenue.  The  Bank  Holidays  with  the 
addition  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  Queen's  Birthday,  and  The  Bock, 
have  additional,  Coronation  Day  (June  28),  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 

Bi$^!^&r^-X**  dear's  Day,  Good  Friday  the 
first  Monday  in  May,  the  first  Monday  m  August,  and  Christmas  Day. 

"sunlight  soap, 


ALTERATIONS   IN   POSTAL  RATES. 


Letters. 


Not 
exceeding 

4  oz.  . 

6  „  . 

8  „  .. 

10  „  .. 

12  „  .. 

14  „  .. 

16  „  .. 

18  „  .. 
20  „ 

22  „  .  .. 
24  .. 


s.  d. 

0  1 

0  1J 

0  2 

0  2* 

0  3 

0  3* 

0  4* 

0  4* 

0  5 

0  5* 

0  (f 


Book  Packets. 


Not 
exceeding 
2oz. 


d. 


The  Inland  Pattern  and  Sample 
£ost  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate 
Post,  and  the  In  i  and  Book  Post  is 
limited  to  packets  net  exceeding2ozs 
in  weight.  Beyond  that  weight  there 
is  now  no  distinction  between  Letters 
Samples  and  Books. 


Parcels. 


Not 
exceeding 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
11 


lb. 


s. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


d 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
0 


fn  °H  P0J^Th°  'imitS  01  8ize-  2  ft.  by  1  ft.  by!  ft.  " 

Ch,„a 5s. to  to  5..  9d.  ;  Jap^,  6s  2d  to  7s  Id'  -If*  W1*?1'  ?*d- '  ^in,  3Jd.  ; 
la.  bd.  to  Is.  9d.  j  West  Coast  of  Africa. ia.  7d. to  £ foj  Pemcsula.      «<*  !  Pe?^ 
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Inland  Postal  Ready  Reckoner. 


Letters, 

Book 
Packets. 

Farcels. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1  OZ 

..  0 

1 

2  OZ. 

..  0 

% 

1  lb. 

..  0 

3 

2  „ 

..  0 

1* 

4  „ 

..  0 

1 

2  >V 

..  0 

? 

4  „ 

..  o 

2 

G  „ 

0 

li 

3  „ 

..  0 

6  „ 

..  o 

2* 

8  „ 

..  0 

2 

4  » 

..  0 

8  „ 

..  0 

3 

10  „ 

0 

5  „ 

..  0 

9 

10  „ 

..  0 

12  „ 

..  0 

3 

6  „ 

..  0 

10£ 

12 

..  0 

4 

14  „ 

..  0 

H 

7  „ 

..  1 

0 

14  „ 

..  o 

4J 

lib. 

..  0 

4 

8  „ 

..  1 

li 

16  „ 

..  0 

5 

2  „ 

..  0 

8 

9  „ 

..  1 

3 

18  „ 

o 

3  „ 

..  1 

0 

10  „ 

..  1 

20  „ 

..  o 

6 

4  „ 

..  1 

4 

11  „ 

..  1 

6 

22  „ 

..  o 

64 

5  „ 

..  1 

8 

24  ,. 

..  0 

7 

Notes. 

tetters— The  limits  of  size— 2  ft.  by  1  ft.  by  1  ft. 

Be-  direction  of  Letters. — No  charge  is  made  for  the  re  direction  of 
letters,  whether  re-directed  by  an  officer  of  the  Post  Office  or  by 
an  agent  of  the  addressee  after  delivery,  provided  in  the  latter  case 
that  the  letters  are  re-posted  not  later  than  the  day  (Sundays  and 
public  holidays  nob  being  counted)  after  delivery,  and  that  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  opened. 

Re-directed  letters  which  are  re-posted  later  than  the  day  after 
delivery,  or  which  appear  to  have  been  opened,  will  be  liable  to 
charge  as  freshly  posted  unpaid  letters. 

Book  Post. — The  limits  of  weight  and  size  are — weight  51b.  ;  size  : — 
2  ft.  by  1  ft.  by  1  ft. 

Parcel  Post. — The  limits  of  size  are— greatest  length,  3  feet  G  inches; 
greatest  length  and  girth  combined,  G  feet.    Limit  of  weight,  11  lb. 

■  nompensation  for  loss  or  damage  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  21.  will 
be  given  without  payment  of  any  special  Fee,  if  a  certificate  of  Post- 
ing ha3  been  obtained. 

Newspapers,  Inland  :  Registered  Newspapers,  \d.  each  :  Packet  ol 
€everal  at  book-rate,  2  oz.  %d. 

Registered  Letters,  Parcels,  and  Packets.— The  ordinary  registration 
fee  is  2d.  The  Pees  for  Registering  a  letter,  parcel,  or  other  postal 
packet,  and  the  respective  limits  of  compensation,  are  as  follows  :— 
2<Z.  for  51.  and  Id.  for  each  additional  51.  up  to  50L 

If  sent  unregistered,  valuable  articles  are  exposed  to  risk ;  con- 
sequently, inland  postal  packets  which  contain  coin,  watches  or 


Soapmakers  to  Ker  Majesty  the  Queen.  ca 
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Ntftes — continued. 

jewellery,  and  also  all  inland  postal  packets  on  the  cover  of  which 
the  word  "Registered,"  or  any  word  or  phrase  to  that  effect,  ia 
written  or  impressed,  if  posted  without  registration,  will  be  charged 
twice  the  naual  registration  fee,  4.d. 

No  postal  packet  will  be  transmitted  by  post  if  anything  is  ro 
written,  printed,  or  impressed  upon  the  address  side  as  to  embarrass 
the  officers  of  the  Department  in  dealing  with  it,  but,  subject  to  thia 
rule,  the  regulation  which  has  hitherto  restricted  writing  or  printing 
on  the  address  side  of  a  postcard  or  other  postal  packet  will  no  longer  ' 
be  enforced. 

Telegrams — Inland. 

Sixpence  for  first  12  words,  and  a  Halfpenny  for  each  additional  word. 

Name  and  Address  are  charged  for.  The  cost  of  a  reply,  not 
exceeding  48  words,  may  be  prepaid,  and  a  Reply  Form  will  then  be 
delivered  to  the  addressee,  who  will  be  at  liberty  to  send  his  reply, 
from  any  Telegraph  Office,  at  any  time  within  two  months. 

Postmasters  may  accept  telegrams  after  the  usual  hours  on  pay- 
ment of  the  following  fees,  if  the  terminal  office  ia  open,  or  its 
attention  can  be  gained. 

If  the  handing-in  office  is  not  open  for  either  postal  or  telegraph 
business,  Is.  for  the  postmaster,  Is.  for  the  clerk.  Is. -for  a  messengc-r, 
if  one  be  required  to  call  the  clerk. 

If  the  office  is  open  for  postal  business  but  not  for  telegraph  busi- 
ness, Is.  for  the  clerk,  6cZ.  for  a  messenger  if  one  be  required  to  call 
the  clerk. 

If  the  office  is  open  for  the  receipt  of  press  new3  (but  not  for  other 
telegraph  business,  or  ordinary  postal  business),  6d.  for  the  post- 
master, Qd.  for  the  clerk. 

Foreign  Telegram  Rates. 

Rates  per  word,  including  names  and  addresses,  from  any  part  of  the.; 

United  Kingdom. 
Eueopean  System. 

h.  a.  s.  a.. 

o  6  . 


Algeria  

Austria-Hungary   

Belgium     

Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Eoumeha 

Cyprus  

Denmark   

Franc9  

Germany   

Gibraltar   

Greece  and  Greek  Islands 

Holland   

Italy   


.   0  3 

.   0  8 

.   0  2 

0  44 

.    0  6J 

.    0  3* 

.    0  2 

.    0  2 

.    0  4J 

.    0  7 

.  0  2 
.03 

Extka  Eueopean 


Malta  

Norway   

Portugal   

Russia  (in  Eitropc)  ... 

Servia   

Spain  ...   

Sweden   

Switzerland  

Turkey  (in  Europe)... 
West  Coast  of  Africa, 
from   


0  8J- 
0  4j 


54 
4 

■k  1 

4 

3 


Kates 
...  4s. 


vary 
7d.  to 


0  Gi- 
9  10. 


Aden  

Argentine  Republic 
Australia — 

  S 

9 

Now  South  Wales 

...  4 

11 

...  4s.  to  4 

6 

Victoria   

Queensland   

...  4 
...  9 

8 

a 

South  Australia  ... 

  4 

7 
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Foreign  Telegram  Rates — continued. 

Eatea  E  ceope an—  continued, 

Australia- 

Tasniania  

West  Australia  ... 

Bahamas   

Bermuda   

Brazil  

British  South  Africa 

Burinah   

Canada  

Cape  Colony  

Cejloa   -  ... 

Chili   

China  

Egypt  

Guiana,  British 

Postal  Orders. 

Postal  Orders  for  the  following  fixed  sums  are  now  issued  at  all  Money  Order 
Offices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  British  Post  Office  at  Constantinople,  and  in 
Malta,  Gibraltar,  India,  Straits  Settlements,  Hong  Kong,  and  Newfoundland.  Such 
Postal  Orders  are  paid  at  all  Money  Order  Offices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  at 
the  British  Post  Office,  Constantinople.  Payment  i3  also  made  in  Malta  and 
Gibraltar,  provided  the  Orders  were  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  at  the 
British  Post  Office,  Constantinople. 


B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

India  

3s.  8d.  to 

4 

0 

... 

5 

3 

Japan   

...  8s  to 

10 

8 

... 

4 

7 

Java   

4s.  10s.  to 

5 

0 

... 

2 

5 

Madeira   

1 

2 



4 

0 

Malay  Penius ula    . . . 

4s.  lOd.  to 

5 

0 

3s.  6d.  to 

6 

6 

Mauritius   

5 

0 

,.. 

5 

5 

Natal  

...  5s.  to 

5 

2 

Ss.  lOd.  to 

4 

a 

Newfoundland 

i 
l 

A 
V 

...  Is.  to 

1 

6 

New  York   

1 

0 

...  5s.  to 

5 

2 

New  Zealand  

..  5s.  to 

5 

2 

S 

9 

Persia  

Is.  6d.  to 

2 

5 

6 

2 

Transvaal   

5 

2 

6s.  "lOd.  to 

7 

6 

United  States 

...  Is.  to 

1 

8 

Is.  7d.  to 

2 

6 

West  Co  ;sr.  of  Africa 

5s.  lid.  to 

9 

10 

10 

0 

West  Indies  

2s.  8d.  to 

8 

8 

1/0 
16 

2'0 
26 
3  0 


i 


Id. 


8/6 
4/0 
4/6 
5/0 
7/6 


Id. 


10/0 
10/6 
15/0 
20/0 


Id. 


}  1|* 


Broken  amounts  may  be  made  up  by  the  use  of  Postage  Stamps  not  exceeding 
five-pence  in  value  affixed  to  the  face  of  any  one  Postal  Order.  The  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  amount  is  payable  must  be  filled  in. 

Inland  Money  Orders. 

For  sum3  not  exceeding  1Z.,  2d;  over  1Z.,  but  not  exceeding  31.,  SI.  ;  over  SZ.,  but 
not  exceeding  10Z.,  i'd. 

Telegraph  Money  Orders. 

Apart  from  the  cost  of  the  telegram,  for  sums  not  exceeding  3Z.,  4d  ;  exceeding 
8Z.,  but  not  exceeding  10Z.,  6d.  The  remitter  will  be  able  to  direct  that  it  shall  be 
delivered  at  the  payee's  residence,  and  he  will  also  be  able  to  direct  that  it  shall  be 
crossed  for  payment  through  a  bank.  The  only  rxtra  charge  will  be  for  the  addition 
of  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  telegram  of  advice. 

Post  Cards,  &c. 

10  thick,  6d.  ;  10  thin,  5%d.  ;  singly,  fd.  Reply,  10  thick  1/-,  10  thin,  lid. ;  singly,  lid. 
Letter  Cards.— Single,  l\d. ;  8  for  9d.  Embossed  Envelopes,  with  hi.  Stamp, 
for  Circulars,  &c,  in  open  covers,  at  book  rates—"  Commercial, ""  10  for  5kd~;  "  Fools- 
cap," 10  for  6d. 

Private  Cards,  with  Jd.  stamp  affixed,  may  be  used  as  Post  Cards.  The  rraxi- 
rnum  size  must  corresp.;na  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  size  of  the  Inland  Official 
Card,  acd  the  minimum  tize  mu-t  not  be  less  than     by  2}  in. 

.Registered  .Letter  Envelop  >s.  for  Foreign  as' well  as  Inl?nd  Let'crs, 
bearing  a  twop'  nn;  stamp  embo=sed  on  the  flap  for  the  payment  of  tha  registration 
tee,  are  of  five  sizes,  and  are  said  at  2jd.  to  3d.  each. 

.         Post  Office  Express  Delivery  Services. 

For  a  Letter,  Packet,  or  other  article  not  exceeding  1  lb.  in  weight  the  Expiessfee 
Onduiive  of  charges  for  omnibus,  tramoav,  railway,  &c.)  is  :— 

For  every  mile  or  part  of  a  mile   3d. 

.27  Go!d  Medals  and  other  Awards. 
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For  a  Letter,  Packet, or  other  article  over  1  lb.  in  weight  the  Express  fee  is: — j 

Per  every  mile  or  part  of  a  mile   Sd. 

For  every  lb.  or  part  of  a  lb.  beyond  the  first  lb  Ifyl, 

Fjxpresn  Delivery  of  Letters  and  Parcels  by  Mail— Fee,  3d.  per  mile,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  postasre. 

In  London  letters  and  parcels  for  express  delivery  in  town  and  suburbs  are 
accepted  at  2(10  Post  Offices.  Jn  the  provinces  they  are  acce;ted  at  all  Post  Others,' 
with  few  exceptions,  from  which  there  is  a  delivery  of  telegrams,  and  are  delivered 
in  any  part  of  the  town  or  rural  district. 

Bill  Stamps. 

Not  exceeding  51  Id. 

„    m  v..2<f. 

25i  g* 

„  „      501  M. 

,,      752  9rf. 

1001  .....1/- 

and  1/-  extra  for  every  additional  1001.,  or  fraction  thereof. 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

Any  Hum  from  one  shilling  upwards  to  502.  may  be  paid  in  as  an  ordinary  deposit. 
The  total  deposit  in  any  one  year  (ending  Dec.  31)  must  not  exceed  o'Jl,  The  liinit  is 
200i.  in  all  (including  interest,  and  stock  dividends,  if  any). 

A  pers  >n,  besides  etepusfting  50'.  in  any  year  ending  31st  December,  may  deposit 
in  the  same  year  one  sum  or  several  sums  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  in  wliole  or 
ia  part  the  amount  of  any  one  (but  not  more  than  one),  withdrawal  previously  made 
in  that  year.  ,  ,  ,. 

A  d-po-itor  may  obtain  payment  from  h-s  account  of  any  sum  not  exceeding  lot. 
on  tha  same  day  on  which  notice  is  given  by  defraying  the  cost  of  tbe  necessary 
telegrams  to  and  from  the  Controller,  Savings-Bank,  London. 

Government  Stock  Investments. 

Any  amount  of  Stoc.lt,  from  one  shilling  upwards,  may  be  purchased  subject; 
to  the  prescribed  limits,  viz. : —  .1 

The  annual  li..:it  for  such  investments  (as  regards  the  arncrnt  tnat  may  be7 
credited  to  a  depositor  in  any  year  ending  31st  December)  is I  2001.  b:oei.  J 

The  total  amount  of  Stock  standing  to  a  Depositor's  credit  at  any  cue  time  mus« 

DThecomm?™  (including  the  receipt  o4 

dividends;,  and  on  the  salo  of  Stock  is  as  follows:—  ^ 

On  Stock  not  exceeding  251  0  9 

„     exceeding  251.  and  not  exceeding  501  i  ■> 

I     :  jg  ;;     ;;  \ 

With  a  further  change  of  id'.'ia  respect  of'every  10u/.  or  p^tofiobj.'  Stock,  above  2(X)i 

Government  Annuities  and  Insurances. 

Immediate  or  Deferred  Ar.nuities  from  11.  up  to  103/.,  may  be  purchased  through 
the  Po-s  Office  on  the  life  of  any  person  over  5  years  of  age.  . .      ,  « 

I  He  Insurances,  from  51.  to  1001  ,  can  be  granHd  to  per* auWfW  14  «»*  » 
years  of  age    Children  between  8  and  14  years  of  age  can  be  injured  lor  U. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Postal  Table  and  Mails. 

See  smiling  faces  all  around,  s 
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roll  30  in.  length  and  4  in.  diameter.   Registration  Fee  chargeable  on  any  registered 
jtter,  2d.  ;  Money  Orders,  not  exceeding  £2,  6rf.  ;  not  exceeding       It.  ;  not  ex- 
ceeding £10  (limit),  Is.  6d. ;  Money  Orders  are  not  issued  to  places  marked*.  The 
cheapest  Parcel  Post  rate  is  given  in  the  table. 


Countries. 


Africa,  W.  Co 

(Br.  poss. 
America  (U.S.) 
•Argentina  ... 
Australasia .., 


Austria  -  Hun- 
gary  


Belgium  .. 
Bermudas 


*Brazil .., 
Bulgaria 


Canada  

Candia   

Cape  Colony .. 

Ceylon   

Chili   

China...  


Constantinople 


*Cuba 

Cyprus 


Approx. 
No  Days 
iij  Transit 


Denmark . 


Egypt. 


France  ... 
Germany 


Gibraltar  

•Greece  

Holland   

Honduras  (Br ) 

India  

Italy   

Japan   


17  to  26 

84 
24 
34  to  41 


15 

19 

3 


7 

19 

17 

19  to  41 
32  to  36 


12 
9 


6  to  7 

1 
1 

4 

5 

1 

17 

16  to  20 
1  to  3 
31  to  43 


Mails  made  up  in 
London 


Fri.  e  ■[ 

W.  e.  &  Sat.  aftn. 
Alt  F.m.&alt.W.e. 
Fri.  e  


Thiice  daily  

Thrice  daily  

W.  e.  &  Sat.  aftn. 

Alt.  W.  e.  &  F.  m. 
Twice  daily  

W.Th  e.&Sat.aft. 

W.  &  Sat.  m.... 
Sun ,  M.,  W.,  F.  ) 

m.  &  F.  e  } 

Sat.  aftn  

Fri.  e.,alt.  Mon  m. 

W.  &.Sat.alt.W.e. 
Fri.  e  

Twice  daily  


W.  &  Sat.  m.  &  e. 
F.  e.  &  alt  Sun.  m. 

Twice  daily   


M.  &  \V.m.,F.  e.l 
&  alt.  Tu,  m. ... } 

Thrice  daily   

Thrice  daily   


Twice  daily 


Sun.,M.,  W.,Fri.  1 

m.  &  Fri.  e  J 

Twice  daily  

W.m.&e.itSat.aftn. 

Fri.  e  

Thrice  daily   

F.  e  


Parcel  Post  Kate. 


1  lb  9d.  ;  each  ad.  to 
11  lbs.  9d  

3]bs.'2/-;to"lllbs'.'4/10 
1  lb.  1/-  ;  each  ad.  to 
11  lbs.  6d  

3  lbs.  1/55  j  to  11  lbs.  2/4 

3  lbs.  1/8;  to  7  lbs.  1/8  ; 

to  11  lbs.  2/2$   

lib.  9d.  ;  each  ad.  ib. 

to  11  lbs.  9d  

3  lbs.  2/5  ;  to  7  lbs.  3/- 

1  lb.  Sd  ;  each  ad.  lb. 
to  11  lbs.  6d  

3  lbs.  2/3;  11  lbs.  8/1... 

1  lb.  9d.  ;  each  ad.  lb. 

to  11  lbs.  9d  

1  lb.  9d.  each  ad.  lb. 

to  11  lbs.  Gd  

3  lbs.  3/9  ;  11  lbs.  4/7 
1  lb.  10.1.;  each  ad.  lb. 

to  11  lbs.  Gd  

8  lbs.  1/3;   7  lbs.  2/-  ; 

11  lbs,  2/9  


1  lb.  1/-  ;  each  ad.  lb. 

to  11  lbs.  5d  

3  ibs.  1/5  ;  7  lbs.  2/-  ; 

11  lbs.  2/5   


3  lbs.  1/3  ;  7  lbs.  2/3  ; 

11  lbs.  3/3  

3  lbs.  1/4;  to  11  lbs.  2/2 
3  lbs.  1/-;  11  lbs.  2/-... 

1  lb.  8d.  ;  each  ad.  lb. 
to  11  lbs.4d  


3  lbs.  2/6  ;  7  lbs.  8/-  ... 
3  lbs.  1/- ;  7  lbs.  1/8  ; 

11  lbs.  2/3   

1  lb.  8d. ;  ea.  ad.  lb.  to 

11  lbs.  ca  

1  lb.  1/--  -ach  ad.  to 
11  lbs  1  

3  lbs.  Ijb  ;  7  lbs.  2il; 
11  lbs.  2/3  

3  lbs.  1/10  ;  7  lbs.  3/6  ; 
11  lbs.  5/2  ' 


P.  P.  made 
up. 


Sat.  m. 
No  p.  p. 
Ait.  Fri.  in. 

Th.  m, 

W.  &  Th.m. 
M.  &  Sa.  e. 

ra.  &  e. 

Fortnightly 

W.  &  Th.  m. 
M.  &  Sat.e. 

Th.  m. 
Twice  daily 

Sat.  m. 

Wed.  m. 
Fortnightly 

Fortnightly 

Enquire 
date  at  P.O. 


Wed.  m, 

W.  &  Th.  m. 
M.  &  Sat.  e. 

Wed.  m. 
m.  &  e. 
W.  &  Th.m. 
M.  &  Sat.  e. 

Wed.  m. 

Twice  daily. 

m.  &  e. 

Fortnightly 

Wed.  m. 

m.  &  e. 

Monthly 


wherever  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  is  found. 
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Foreign  and  Colonial  Mails — continued. 


Countries. 


•Madagascar, 
JJ.ii.lta  


Mashonaland 

Mauritius   

••Mexico  


Approx. 
No.  Days 
in  Tianait 

27 
4 


25 
11 


Natal  &  Zulu- 
laud   


Newfoundland 

N.  Brunswick 
-Norway  

Nova  Scotia... 
•Orange  Free 
State   


25 
9 
9 


Panama   

19 

31 

'Poland   

2  to  4 

3 

Roumania  ... 

3 

2  to  4 

St.  Helena  ... 

17 

2  to  3 

23 

Singapore  

26 

Smyrna  

5 

2  to  3 

3 

Switzerland ... 

2 

Turkey   

*  Venezuela  ... 

4 

19  to  41 

W.  India  Isldf. 

12  to  15 

Zanzibar  (Br.) 

21 

Mails  made  up  in 
London. 


8th  &  23rd,  e. 
Daily,  m  


Sat.  aftn  

8th  &  23rd,  e   

W.  m.  &  c\,  Sat. 
m.  &  aftn  


Sat.  altn. 
Th.  e  


■W.,Th.e.,V/.,Sat.m 
Twice  daily  


Sane  as  N. 

wick   

Sat.  aftn.  .. 


'runs- 


W.  &  S.  m.,  &  Alt. ) 

W.  m  i 

Same  as  Panama. 
Twice  daily 
Daily,  m  

Twice  daily  


Parcel  Post  Eate. 


Twice  daily 
Once  monthly 


Twice  daily. 

Fri.  e  

Fri.  e  

Daily,  m  


Twice  daily.. 
Twice  daily. 


Thrice  daily 


P.  P.  made 
up.  » 


3  lbs.  8/1 ;  to  11  lbs.  3/11  7th  &  22nd  e, 
1  lb.  8d.  ;  each  ad.  to 

11  lbs.  4d   |  Wed.  m. 

lib.  2/9  j  each  lb.  to  7 

lbs.  2/9    Sat.  m. 

3  lbs.  3/2  ;  11  lbs.  4/4  ..  Fortnightly 
1  lb.  8d.  ;  each  ad.  ta 

11  lbs.  8d   Th.  m. 


1  lb.  9d. :  each  lb.  to 

11  lbs.  9d  

1  lb.  9d.  ;  each  ad.  to 

11  lbs.  6d  

See  Canada 

3  1b-).  lOid. ;  7  lbs.  1/51; 

11  lbs.  2/1  

See  Canada. 

lib.  1/-;  each  ad.  to 

11  lbs.  1/-   

3  lbs.  2/8 ;  7  lbs.  4/5 ; 
11  lbs.  6/-  


31bs.l/7;'tolllbs.,2/5 

3  lbs.  2/- ;  7  lbs.  2/7  ; 
11  lbs.  3/-  

1  lb.  8d. ;  each  ad.  to 

Ulbs.  8d  

3  lbs.  1/10  ;  11  lbs.  2/10 

1  lb.  10d. :  each  ad.  to 

11  lbs.  lOd  

1  lb.  9d.;  each  ad.  to 

11  lbs.  6d  

3  lbs.  1/3  ;  7  lbs.  2/- ; 

11  lbs.  2/9  

(ji  lbs.  2  1  

3"  lbs.  1/2;  7  lbs.  2/3; 

to  11  lbs.  2/11   

3  lbs.  1/6;  7  lbs.  2/-; 

11  lbs.  2/5  

3  lbs.  2/3  ;  to  11  lbs.  3, 1 
3  lbs.  2/3;  to  11  lbs.  3/1 


Twice  daily  

Twice  daily  

Al  W.m.W.e&Sat.a 
Al.W.m.,W.e.,&S.a;  1  lb.  8d.;  each  ad.  to 

11  lbs.  8d  

1  lb.  1/- ;  each  ad.  to 
11  lbs  8d  


Sat.  m. 
Enquire -date 
as  P.O. 

Tu.,  Th.,  P. 
&  S.  aftn. 


Sat.  m. 
Fortnightly, 

Fortnightly, 

W.  &  Th.  m, 
M.  &  Sat.  e. 

Monthly. 
W.  &  Th.  m. 
M.  &  S.  e. 

Fortnightly 

Fortnightly 

Enquire  P.O. 
Twice  daily 
W.  &  S.  m, 
Th.  e. 

Twice  daily. 
Twice  daily. 
Twice  daily. 

Fortnightly, 
Monthly.  "•' 


by  French Tor •  German  Packet  must  be  specially  so  addressed. 


Search  North,  South,  East  or  West, 


POST  A  L  INFORM  A  TION. 


STAMP  DUTIES, 


£  s.  a. 


Affidavit  or  Statutory  Declara- 
tions • 

Agreement,  or  Memorandum  of 
Agreement,  under  hand  only 

(not  otherwise  charged)    0 

Agreement  for  furnished  house 
for  less  than  a  year  the  rent 

being  above  £25   0 

Appointment  of  new  trustee  ...  0 
Appraisement  or  Valuation  of 
any  estate  or  effects  where 
the  amount  of  t'ae  appraise- 
ment shall  not  exceed  £5   0 

Is  oc  exceeding  £10   0 

20  

30  

40  

50  

100  


0   2  6 


0  6 


LO 


200. 
500. 


0 

0 
0 

0  2 
0  5 
0  10 

0  15 

1  0 
2 


15 
0 

0 
0 


Exceeding  £500   

Apprenticeship  Indentures   0 

ArmariaiBearings,  \nl.Licsnce, 

Gt.  Britain...   1  1 
„         on  a  Carnage,  do.   2  2 

Arms,  grant  of,  stamp  duty        10  0 

Auc'i  neer's  Annual  Licence, 

United  Kingdom   10   0  0 

Articles  of  clerkship  to  solicitor, 

in  England  or  Ireland   80   0  0 

In  Superior  Courts,  in  Scot- 
land, or  Counti-s  Palatine 
of  Lancaster  and  Durham...  60    0  0 
Award  where  value  awarded 

exceed  £5   0 

Isot  eiceading  £10    0 


20   C 

„'  30   0 

Kot  exceeding  £40   0 

SO   0 

„  100   0 

„  200   0  10 

„  5i!0   0  15 

„  750   1  0 

,,        1,000   1  5 

Exceeding  £1,001,  ard  also  in 
a  1  other  cis^s  net  ab  ;ve 

provil*  d  for   1 

Bankers'  Cheques   0 

Banker's     Annual  Lnence, 

United  Kingdom   30 

Beer  and  Wins  Retailer's    4 

Be  si  and  Wine  not  consumed 

on  tbe  prerr  Hea    3   0  0 

Beer  not  drunk  n  the  i»!  i  inise3 

(England;    15  0 

Beer  drunk  on  presses    3  10  0 

Bill  of  Lading   0  0  C 

Bills  of  Exchange  payiole  on 

demand,  for  any  a  uount   0   0  1 


LICENCES,  &c. 

£  s.  a. 

Bills  of  Exchange  of  any  other 
kind,  and  also  Promissory 

notes  not  exceeding  £5   0   0  1 

Exc.  £5  and  not  exc.  £10          0   0  2 

„   10  „  25          0   0  3 

25  ,  60    ...    0  0  6 

50  75           0    0  8 

I,   75  „  100          0    1  0 

Every  £100,  and  also  for  anv 
fractional  part  of  £100,  of 

such  amount   0  10 

Bond  for  securing  an  annuity  : — 
Where  tha  total  a-nount  is 
a?c  rtainab'e.      Same  as 
Mortgage  Bond,  &c. 
Wiiere  the  payments  are  for 
the  t.rm  of  life,  or  other 
ind^fi.iite  period : — 
For  every  £5,  and  every  frac- 
tional part  of  £5  payable — 
If  as  primary  security  ...    ©   2  6 
If  as  collateral  security...    0   0  6 
Ditto,  for  Customs  or  Excise 
duties,  sama  as  Mortgage 
Bond,  &c.  (but  not  to  exceed 
5s.). 

D-tto,n  -t  specifically  charged 
(inciuamg  Fidelity  Bonds), 
s^me  as  Mortgage  Bond, 
&c,  but  not  to  es cce&  10s. 
On      obtaining     letters  cf 
administration,  &a,  (aot  cx- 

c^edi  g  £100  exempt)    0   5  0 

Mortgage  Bond,  &c.  (not  t  x- 

ceedin?  £10   0   0  3 

N  t  exceeding  £25   0   0  8 

50   0  13 

„  100   0    2  6 

„  150   0    3  9 

„  200   0    5  0 

„  250   0   6  3 

300    0    7  6 

Exceeding  £300,  for  every 
£100  and  fractional  part  of 

£100   0  2  6 

Conveyance  or  transfer,  Bank 

of  England  Stock    0   7  9 

Conveyance  or  transfer,  Deben- 
ture or  Colonial  Stock,  and 
Corporation  funded  debt  and 
Stock    generally,  for  every 

£10j  or  fraction  thereof    0   2  6 

Conveyance  or  transfer, on  sale 
of  any  property  except  such 
sto  k  as  aforesaid  : — where 
the  purchase  money  shall  not 

exceed  £5    0   0  6 

Lxc.  £5  and  not  exc.  £10          0   1  C 

„      10  „  15          0  16 

„      15  „  20          0   2  0 

i,      20  „  25          0   2  6 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP  you  find  the  Best. 
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Stamp  Duties,  Licences,  &c— continued. 


For  every  additional  £25  up  to  £ 

£m   o 

If  exceeding  £300,  then  for 

every  £50    0 

Of  any   kind   not  otherwise 

charged    0  10 

Charterp  irty..   0  0 

Copy  oi  extract  (Certified)  of  'or 
from  any  register  of  birth", 
baptisms,  mawiajes,  deaths, 

or  burials    0 

Delivery  order  for  goods  value 

40s.  and  upwards   0 

Dogs'  Licence   (annual!,  any 

kind,  Great  Britain   0 

Ditto,  Ireland,  one  dog   0 

n       Every  addl.  dog  0 
Duplicate  or  counterpart : 
The  same  duty  as  original, 

but  not  to  exceed  5s  

Grant  of  the  custody  of  the 

person  or  estate  of  any  luna'.io  2 
Same  Licences  (U.K.)  :  — 
If  taken  out  after  81st  July 
and  before  1st  November, 
to  expire    on  Slst  July 

following    3 

After  31st  July,  expire  3l3t 

October    2 

After  31st  October,  expire  Slat 

July  .'   2  0 

Gamekeeper's  (Great  Britain)  2  0 
Game  Dealer's  Licence  (U.K.)    2  0 

Gun  or  Pistol  Licence   0  10 

Lease  or  tack,  not  exceeding 
35   years,   at  yearly  rental, 

not  exceeding  £5    0 

Exc.  £5  and  not  exc.  £10   0 


p.  d. 
2  G 

5  0 

0 
6 


0  1 
0  1 


10 
15 
20 
25 
50 
75 


15. 
20. 
25. 
50. 
75.. 
100. 


0  10 
5 


0 


0  0 


0  0 
0  0 


Above  £100  for  each  £50  or  part  0 
Leases  above  85  but  not  ex- 
ceeding 100  years,  six  tim°a 
these  rates;  above  100  years, 
twelve  times. 
Letter  of  allotment  of  shares...    0    0  1 
Maniage     Licence,  special, 

England  end  Ireland   5 

Not  special    0  10 

Occasional  Licences,  per  day:— 

Publicans   0  2 

Beer  retailers   0  1 

'Wine  retailers   0  1 

Tobacco  dealers   0  0 

Passenger  vessels, 
ob  board  which  j  Licence  for 

exciseable      \    a  Year...  5   0  0 

liquors  and     I  1  day    10  0 

tobacco  are  sold. 
Passport   0   0  6 


Patent  (Letters)   for    inven-  £  s.  d. 

tions : — 
On  application  for  provisional 

pro'ectiou    1    0  0 

On  filing  complete  specification  3  0  0 
Application  f  r  certificate  of 

payment  of  ren  wa'  :'— 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  4th 
year  from  the  da  to  of  the 
patent,  aodin  respect  of  the 


5th  year 
6th  „ 
7th  „ 
8th  „ 
9th  „ 
Power 


10th  year 
1th  „ 


10  0  0 

11  0  0 

12  0  0 
H  0  0 
14  0  0 

0  1  0 


12ih  , 
13th  , 
14  h  , 
of  Attr.ruey,  &a.,  re- 
ceiving prize-inoupy  or  wages 
For  sale,  transfer  or  accept- 
ance of  any  of  the  Govern- 
ment funds,  not  exceeding 

£100   0   2  6 

For  the  receipt  of  dividends 
or  Interest  of  any  s'ock,  if 

for  one  payment  only    0   1  0 

In  any  other  ease    0   5  0* 

Proxy  to  vote  at  a  meeting...  0  0  1 
Powjt  of  attorney  of  any 

other  kind   0  10  0 

Policies— Life : 
For  any  sum  not  exceeding 

£10    0   0  1 

Exc.  £10,  and  not  exc.  MB...    0   0  3 
Exc.  £25,  and  not  exc.  £v00, 
for  every  £50  or  fractional 

part  of  £50    0    0  6 

Ex.i.   £500,   and  not  exc. 
£1,000,  for  every  £100  or 

fractional  part  of  £100   0  10 

Exc.  £1,000,  tor  every  £1,000 

or  fractional  part  of  £1,000   0  10  0 
Accidental  Death,  or  Per- 
sonal Injury,  or  on  periodi- 
cal payments  during  sick- 
ness, or  loss  or  damage 

upon  Property   0  0  1 

Policies — Sea ; 
Where  the  premium  does  not 

exceed  2s.  6<f.  per  cent   0  0  1 

In  o!  her  cases,  for  every  £100, 

or  fraction  thereof,  insured  0  0  3 
For  every  policy /or  Time,  for 
every  £100  and  any  frac- 
tional part  of  £100  thereby 
insured,  for  any  time  not 
exo.  6  months,  3d.  ;  not  exc. 

12  months   0   0  6- 

Beceipt  for  £2  and  over    0   0  1 

Servants — Annual  Licence  for 
every  Male  Servant  in  Great 

Britain    0  15  0 

Tobacco  and  Snuff,  dealers  in   0   5  3 

Tea.  customs  duty  lb   0   0  4 

Voting  Paper    0   0  1 

Warrant  for  Goods    0   0  3 


You  can't  do  without  soap 
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TABLE    SHOWING    THE    5UMS    PAYABLE  IN 
FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  ON  MONEY  ORDERS  , 
ISSUED  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

VALUE  OF  ENGLISH  MONEY  IN 


Belgium, 

Bulgaria, 

France 

Chili, 

and 

Congo 

Algeria, 

Holland 

Enclish 

Free  State, 

Luxem- 

Ger- 

and 

Money. 

Italy, 

burg,  Rou 

many. 
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Sa:vador, 

mania, 
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Servia, 

Tunis, 

Indies. 

Switzerl  d, 

and 

Uruguay. 
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Denmark, 
Iceland, 
and 
Danish 
West 
Indies, 
Finland, 
Norway, 

and 
Sweden. 
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0  7 

0  15 
0  22 
0  30 
0  37 
0  45 
0  52 
0  60 
0  68 
0  75 
0  83 
0  90 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
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81 
72 
62 
53 
43 
85 
25 
15 
6 

96 


10  87 

11  77 

12  68 

13  59 

14  49 

15  41 

16  81 

17  21 

18  12 
36  24 
54  36 
72  48 
90  60 

108  72 

126  84 

144  96 

163  8 

181  20 


Portnpal, 
Azores, 

and 
lladeira. 


10 

30 
50 
70 
90 
110 
130 
150 
170 
190 
200 
220 
450 
680 
910 
1,140 
1,370 
1,590 
1,820 
2,050 
2.280 
2,510 
2,749 
2,970 
3,190 
8,420 
8,650 
3,880 
4,110 
4,340 
4.570 
9,140 
13,710 
18,280 
23,850 
27,420 
81,990 
B6,560 
41,190 
45,700 


Egypt. 


-  2  <" 

a 

§  Sc  •« 

CMS  § 

0  004 

0  008 

0  012 

0  016 

0  020 

0  024 

0  028 

0  032 

0  036 

0  040 

0  044 

0  048 

0  097 

0  146 

0  195 

0  243 

0  292 

0  341 

0  390 

0  438 

0  487 

0  536 

0  585 

0  633 

0  B82 

0  781 

0  7W 

0  828 

0  877 

0  826 

0  975 


950 
925 
900 
875 
850 
825 
800 

8  775 

9  750 


Why  not  get  SUNLIGHT  SOAP — the  Best? 
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APPROXIMATE  TIME  OCCUPIED  IN  THE  TRANS- 
MISSION  OF  PARCELS   FROM   LONDON  TO 
CERTAIN  PLACES  ABROAD. 


Dys.Hrs 

Accra  [26[  — 

Adelaide  44 

Aden   21 

Aix  les  Bains 

Aix  la  Chapelle,  vi a  Belgium 


via  Hamburg 
Alexandria,  via  Gibraltar  .. 
,,         via  Brindisi   . . 

Algiers   

Ajaccio   

Amsterdam   

Antigua  

Antwerp  

Ascension   

Baghdad  

Basle   ,  

Barbados   

Barcelona   

Barranquiila  . ,-  

B atari a   

Belize  

Bergen,  by  direct  steamer.. 
,,      via  Cbristiania  .... 

Berlin,  via  Cologne  

,,     via  Hamburg  

Berne  

Beyrout   

Biarritz  

Bombay  

Bordeaux   

Bremen,  via  Cologne   

,,       via  Hamburg  .... 

Brealau,  via  Cologne   

, .      via  Hamburg  .... 

Brindisi  

Brisbane  

Brussels  

Buda-Pesth,  via  Cologne  . . 
Buda-Pesth,  via  Hamburg. . 
Buenos   Ayres,    by  direct 

steamer  

Cairo,  via  Gibraltar . 

,,  via  Brindisi  . 
Calcutta  


3 
18 
11 
4 
4 

15 

24 
45 
1 

12 
5 
26 
44 
25 
2 
6 
1 
2 
1 
21 
2 
27 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
5 

54 

5 
6 

28 
17 
13 
32 


19 


14 


Dj's.Hrs. 

Cape  Coast  Castle   

Cape  Town  

Cayenne  

Christiania.by  direct  steamer 

,,  via  Bergen  . 
Cologne,  via  Belgium  . . . 

,,      via  Hamburg  . 

Colombo  

Constantinople,!' ia  Gibraltar 
,,         via  Marseilles 
Copenhagen,  via  Cologne  . 
,,         via  Hamburg 

Cyprus   

Danzig,  via  Cologne  

,,      via  Hamburg  

Delhi   

Demerara  

Dominica   

Dresden,  via  Cologne  

via  Hamburg  . .  . 

Drontbeim  

Florence   

Fr  ankfort-on-Main , 


Geneva   

Genoa   

Gibraltar   

Gothenburg   

Grenada  

Guadaloupe  

Hague,  The   

Halifax  (Nova  Scotia) . 
Hamburg,  via  Cologne 


Hanover,  via  Cologne  .... 

,,  via  Hamburg  . . 
Heidelberg,  via  Cologne  . . 

via  Hamburg 

Hong  KoDg   

Jamaica  

Kimberley  

King  George's  Sound  .... 
Kurrachee  


If  you  wish  your  linen  to  be  as  white  as  snow, 
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2 

11 

14 
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10 

1 

3 

9 
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22 
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40 

35 
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POSTAL  INFORMATION. 
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Approximate  Time  occupied  in  the  Transmission  of 
Parcels,  &c. — continued. 


16 


Dys.Hrs. 

Lflgos  29 

Lahore   33 

Lausanne    1  5 

Lisbon,by  direct  steamer  4  to  8 

,,      via  France  11 

Lucerne   1  13 

Lyons   2 

Madras   31 

Madrid    4 

Malta,  via  Gibraltar    8 

Mandalay   41 

Marseilles    2 

Martinique  16 

Mauritius,  via,  France.  .28  or 

Melbourne  40 

Messina   5 

Mexico   33 

Milan    2 

Munich,  via  Cologne    1 

,,       via  Hamburg   ....  3 

Muscat  45 

Naples    6 

Nancy   1 

Natal  \  27 

Ncuehatel    1 

Newfoundland   9 

Nice   3 

Ottawa   12 

Palermo   5 

Paris   — 

Penan  g   34 

Perth  (Western  Australia) . .  45 

Port  Elizabeth  22 

Port  Said,  via  Gibraltar. ...  16 
,,        via  Brindisi  ....  9 
Prague,  via  Cologne   4 

,,      via  Hamburg   5 


92 


14 


16 


Quebeo   

Rangoon  

Reunion  22  or 

Rome   

Rotterdam  

St.  Helena  

St.  Kitt's   

St.  Lucia  (West  Indies)  .... 
St.  Nazaire  


Dys.Hrs. 
11  — 
37  — 
33  — 
3  15 


St.  Vincent  (West  Indies) 

Senegal   

Seville  

Shanghai   

Sierra  Leone  

Singapore   

Smyrna,  via  Gibraltar   . . 
,,      via  Marseilles  . . 

Stockholm]  

Strasburg,  via  Cologne 


Sydney 
Tobago 
Trieste, 


via  Hamburg 


via  Cologne   

,,      via  Hamburg  

Trinidad  

Turin  

Venice  

Vichy  

Victoria  (Vancouver  Island) 

Vienna,  via  Cologne   

,,      via  Hamburg  

Wellington  (New  Zealand) . . 

Winnipeg   

Yokohama  

Zanzibar   

Zurich   


N.B.— The  times  given  above  do  not  include  the  interval  between  the  arrival  of  a 
Parcel  at  its  place  of  destination  and  its  delivery  to  the  Addressee.  Moreover, 
owing  to  Customs  examination  in  the  country  of  destination,  a  parcel  not  un- 
frequently  occupies  in  transit  a  longer  time  than  is  stated  in  the  foregoing  Table. 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP  will  make  it  so. 
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Just  a  line  to. tell  you  SUNLIGHT  SOAP 


HIGH  WATER  TABLE. 
HIGH  WATER  TABLE. 
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The  Time  of  High  Water  at  the  undermentioned  Ports  and  Places  may 
be  approximately  found  by  taking  the  Time  of  High  Water  at  London 
Bridge,  and  adding  or  subtracting  the  times  named  below. 


Port  or  Place. 


Aberdeen  Bar  

Aberystwyth   

Arundel  (Littleh'nipt'n)  Bar 

Banff  ,  ,  

Bent-ry  Harbour   

Barnstable  bridge   

Barrow. .r  

Beacby  Head  

Beiurraris   

Belfast   

Berwick   

Birkenhead  

Blackpool  

Brest  Uarbcur   

Bridgwater  Bar   

Bridport   

Brighton   

Bristol  

Cardiff   

Cardiga  

Christchurch  Harbour  .. 

Cork  (Penrose  Quay)   

Cowes  (West)  

Cromer  

Dartmouth  Barbour  .... 

Deal   

Devonport  Dockyard   

Douglas   

Dover   

Dublin, sec  Kingstown  

Dundalk   

Dundee  

Exmout-h  ,..[[ 

Falmouth  " 

Flamboiough  Bead ... ..... 

,  Fleetwood   

Folkestone   

Fowey   

Galway  Bay   

Glasgow  

Gravesend   „] 

Greenock  

Guernsey,  St.  Peter  Port.  ' 

Hartlepool   

Harwich   .7.7..,. 

Holyhead  . 

Hull  .'.'.'.".'.'.'!".' 

Inverness  


High  Tide. 

H.M. 
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a  Z 
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A    O  1 
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4  29 
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O  KA 
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2  32 

2  46 

2  51 

+ 

3  lfi 

+ 

2  37 

0  33 

0  53 

1  50 

+ 

4  39 

+ 

1  30 

1  52 

3  47 

X 

4  31 

1  23 

Purt  or  Place. 


Jersey  (St.  Helier)   

Kingstown  Harbour  

Kin?ale  Harbour   

Leith  

Jj'  rwlck  Harb  ur  

Limerick  

Liverpool   

Llandudno   

Londonderry  

Mil  gale  Pier  

Mi  ferd  Haven  Entrance 

Needh  s  Point   

Newcastle -on-Tyne   

Nf  wbaven   I  .. 

Newport  (Bristol  Chenr.oi) 

Nurc  Light   ."  

Padstow   

Pemb-t  ke  Dockyard   

Penzanop  

V-  tiraend  

Plymouth  

Pools  

Portland  J!r<  nk  water  

Porism  ulhDoekyerd  

Qaeenstown   

hamsgate  Harbjur   

St.  Iv.  s.....  

Salcombe  

So»rho7'oirgh   

Pcilly  Ivlandj  (St.  Majy)'" 

SelseaBiU  

Sheerness  Dockyari   

Shr. reham  Harbour  

Sligo  Bay  

Southampton  

Spit  head  

Stcomness   «.....! 

Sunderland  

Swansea   

Tees  River  Bar  ...;„!!'„'„"! 

Torbsy   

Tyntmouth  Bat ...... 

Valentia   

Waterford  Harbour 

Wexford   

Whitby  '.'''Z 

Wisbech   

Yarmouth  Road""". 
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O  OJ 

o  — u 

3  23 

2  38 

4  58 

+ 

1  24 

+ 

4  2 

+ 

1  47 

+ 

4  2 

+ 

1  20 

+ 

1  44 

+ 

4  8 

+ 

5  23 

+ 

1  47 

+ 

5  32 

4  43 

ls^lSO? T  tV™  a?  rd  thC  t™"?  of  afternoon  H,gh  Water  at  Pelfast  on  February 
1st  1898 .-Time  of  afternoon  Bigh  Water  at  London  Bridge  is  9/t  47»»  •  the  time 
at  Belfast  is  3h.  15m.  subtracted  from      47m.  =  Gh.  82m 

T,^^^LE  2 -Required  the  time  of  High  Water  in  the  morning  at  Berwick  on 


cleans  clothes  and  almost  anything  else. 
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TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


Avoirdupois  Weight. 

16  drachms  =  l  ounce. 

16  ounces  =l  pound. 

14  pounds   =1  stone. 

28  pounds   =1  quarter. 

4  qr3.  or  112  lbs.  . .  =1  cwt. 
20cwt  =1  ton. 

Troy  Weight. 

3  17  grains  =1  carat. 

24  grains  =1  dwfc. 

20  dwts  =1  ounce. 

12  ounces  =1  pound. 

100  pounds  =1  cwt. 

Apothecaries'  Measure. 

60  minims  m  (drops)  =  1  fluid 
drachm   f  ^. 

8  drachms  ....  =cne  ounce  f  §  . 
20  ounces  =  1  pint  O. 

8  pints  =  1  gallon    .  .C.,or  Cong. 

1  drachm  =  1  teaspoonful. 

2  drachms  =  1  dessert  spoonful. 

4  drachms  =  1  table-spoonful. 
2  ounces     =  1  wineglassf  ul. 

Old  Apothecaries'  Weight 
(superseded  in  1864)  :-  20  grains 
=  1  scruple,  3  scruples  =  1  drachm; 

8  drachms=l  ounce}  12  ounces 
=  1  pound. 

Wine  Measure. 

42  gallons   =1  tierce. 

63  gallons   =1  hogshead. 

84  gallons.or  2  tierce  =  1  puncbecn 
2  hogsheads,  or  126  )     1  pipe  or 

gallons  j  -  butt, 

2  pipes  or  252  gallons . .  =  1  tun. 

Beer  Measure. 

9  gallons  =1  firkin. 

2  firkins.or  18  gallons  =  1  kilderkin. 
2  kilderkins,  or  36  )        ,  , 
gaJlons  j=l  barrel. 

Prize  Dogs  and 


11  barrels,  or  54  gal  -  }  _  1  hoga- 
lons.or  3  kilderkina  )  ~  head. 

2  barrels,  or  72  gals,  f  =  1  P™- 

i,  cliGon 

3  barrels,  or  2  hogs- ")      ,  , 
heads  . .  ]  =  1  butt. 

Liquid  Measure. 

Cubic  ins.  ncasly, 

4  gills  ..=lpint.  ..=34$. 
2  pints  . .  =  1  quart.  . .  =  69§. 

4  quarts  =1  gallon.  . .  =277-275. 

Measures  of  Length. 

12  inches   =  lfoot. 

3feet   =lyard. 

6  feet   =1  fathom. 

16J  feet   =l  po)o. 

220  yards   =1  furlong. 

. . . .  =  1  statute 
mile. 


8  furlongs  | 


1700  yards  . 
5280  feet  ) 


6080  feet 


I  1  uaut. 

i  =  <  mile  or 

(  knot. 

1  cable's  length  =  lOOfalhoina 

7-92  inches   . .  =1  link. 

100  links , 

68  feet    [   =  1  chain. 

22  yards  '  [rnfTe. 

1760  yards   =1  British 

2240  yards   =llrish  mile 

Hay  and  Straw. 

on  „n„„i^  (1  truss  of 

oo  pounds   =  <  , 

r  (  straw. 

xa  *sm-,„,i<,  fl  truss  of 

50  P°unJs  =  1  old  bay. 

60  pounds   =  f  1  tr™>  ot 

1  (  new  hay.-' 

36  trusses   =1  load. 

Land  or  Square  Measure. 

144  sq.  inches  =1  sq.  foot. 

9  sq.  feet     ........  =  1  sq.  yard, 


Poultry  should  be 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
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30 J  t  q.  yards  }  (  1  eq.  rod 

27i;J  feet        >,.''-   ~"  ( or  pole. 

40  rods  =  1  sq.  rood. 

4  roods 

1G0  rods    I   =1  acre. 

4810  yards' 

10  sq.  chains   =  1  acre. 

1  hectare  =2-471  acres. 

640  acres  =1  ?q.  mile. 

30  sq.  acres  =  J1 7ftr,dof 

*  (_  land. 

(  1  hide  of 

 ~{  land. 

iO  hides   =1  barony. 


5  quarters   =  {  1E*jfBh 


100  acres 


Solid  or  Cubic  Measure. 

1,728  cubic  inches. .  =1  cubic  ft. 
27  cubic  feet   =1  cubic  yd. 

108  cubic  feet  =  f  \  Btac^ 

(  or  wood. 

40  cubic  ft.  merchan-_  i  1  ship- 
dise   ~  (ping  ten. 

42  cubic  fteb  of _  (  1  ship- 
timber   ,  ~  (  piug  ton. 

Ton  of  displacement  of  a  ship 
=  35  cubic  feot. 

Dry  Measure. 

2  pints  =1  quart. 

2  quarts   =1  pottle. 

4  quarts   =1  gallon. 

2  gallons  =1  peck. 

4  V?cks   =  I  bushel 

2  biifchela  =1  sfcrika. 

4  bushels  =1  coomb. 

8  bushels  =1  quarter. 

5  quarters   =1  load. 

10  quarters  =llast. 

Boll  of  meal  =  140  pounds  ; 
2  bolis  =  l  sack. 

Cloth  Measure. 

H  inches  =  1  nail. 

4  nails  =1  quarter. 

4  quarters   =1  yard. 

3  quarters    =1  iFlemish 

I  ell. 


6  quarters 


(  1  French 
i  eli. 


Wool  Weight. 

owt.  qr.  lb. 

7  pounds   =  1  clove   

2  cloves     =  1  8tone=  0    0  14 

2  stones    =  1  tod    =  0    1  0 

tods      =  1  wey  =  1    2  14 

2  weyg      =  1  sack  =31  0 

12  sacks    =  1  last    =39    0  0 

240  pounds  =  1  pack.   

Cotton  Wool,  bale  variable : 
U.S.A.  average  477  lbs. ;  Egvp. 
iian,  719  lbs.;  East  Indian,  396 
lbs. ;  Brazilian,  220  lbs. 

Admiralty  Casks 

(sizes  and  contents). 


Length, 

Diam. 

Gout. 

Ill3, 

Ins. 

Gals. 

59 

38 

164 

Butt   

53 

33 

110 

Puncheon 

41i 

30 

72 

Hogshead 

37 

28 

54 

314 

24.5 

36 

Half-hogshead 

28 

22.5 

27 

22 

19.75 

18 

Firkin  

22 

17 

12 

Sundry  Casks 

(sizes  and  contents). 

Length.  Diam.  Cont. 

Ins.    Ins.  Gals. 

Marsala  pipe  . .  65     32  108 

„    hogshead  41     25  45.5 

Brandy  pipe  . .  52     34  114 
,,    hogshead  40     28       57  5 

Port  pipe    58     34  113 

Port  hogshead    37     30  5G.5 

Sherry  butt         50     35  108 

,,  hogshead  38  28  54  5 
Bum  puncheon  42     36  91 


washed  with  SUNLIGHT  SOAP. 
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"SUNLIGHT"  YEAR-DOQK. 


Glass. 

5  pounds  =1  stone. 

24  stone   =1  seam. 

A  Ton  Weight  of  the  following 

"WILL  AVEEAGE  IN  CUBIC  FEET  : 

Earth    21 

Clay   18 

Chalk    14 

Coal,  Newcastle   43 

Pit  Sand   22 

Eiver  ditto   19 

Thames  ballast   20 

Coarse  gravel   19 

Coal,  Welsh    40 

Marl   18 

Shingle    23 

Night  soil    18 

A  cubic  foot  of  pure  gold  weighs 
1,210  lbs.,  pure  silver  655  lbs.,  cast 
iron  450  lbs.,  copper  550  lbs.,  lead 
710  lbs.,  pure  platinum  1,220  lb3., 
tin  456  lbs.,  aluminium  163  lbs. 

Miscellaneous  English 

Weights  and  Measures. 

Anohovies,  barrel  ....  30  lba. 
Biscuits,  bag  (Admi- 
ralty)  102  lbs. 

Bullion,  bar   15  to  30  lbs. 

Barley,  bushel   47  to  49  lbs. 

Beer,  butt   108  gals. 

Bristles,  cask   10  cwt. 

Bricks,  load   500. 

Cocoa,  bag  112  lbs. 

Coffee'  b*S {  168  iS. 
„      bale  (Mocha)  { 

"      barrel I  lGSlba. 

Coal,  bushel   80  lbs. 

Coke,  bushel   40  lba. 

Cheese,  clove  8  lba. 

Codfish,  last   12  barrels. 

Flour  (American)  brl.  196  lbs. 

„   barrel  220  lba. 


Flour,  bushel  56  lbs. 

,,    sack   280  lbs. 

Feathers  or  flour,  last  17  cwt. 
Gunpowder,  barrel  . .  100  lbs. 

la*t  |24brls,ot 
last   . . . .  j  2  400  lbg< 

Gross,  a   144  articlea 

Grain,  last  . .   80  bushels. 

Hops,  bag   280  lbs. 

,,     pocket  1£  to  2  cwt. 

Hides,  &c,  dicker   ..10  hides. 

„      last  144  ,, 

Herrings,  last   20  barrela. 

Iron,  bundlo   56  lbs. 

Lead,  fother   19|  cwfc. 

Leather,  last  200  hides. 

Long  dozen   13  articles. 

,,    score  21  „ 

Malt,  barrel   12  stone. 

,,    bushel   40  lbs. 

Oats,  barrel   14  stone. 

,,    bushel   38to40lbSo 

Pepper  bag(black)Co.'e316  lbs. 

„      „  (wbits)  168  1!. .3. 

,,  free -trade  bags 28,56,112  lbs= 

Pork,  barrel   224  lbs.  , 

Parchment,  roll  60  skins. 

Quintal   100  lbs. 

Kice,  bag  168  lbs. 

Raisins,  barrel   112  lbs. 

Eye,  bushel   55  lbs. 

Sago,  bag   112  lbs. 

Salt,  peck   14  lbs. 

Saltpetre,  bag  (East 

India)   168  lbs. 

Sugar,     bag     (East  <   112  to 

India)  (196  lbs. 

Soap,  barrel   256  lbs. 

Steel,  faggot   120  lbs. 

Sherry,  butt   110  gala. 

Tar,  barrel  25  gals. 

Turpentine,  barrel  ' '  j  lbs 

Timber,  great  hundred  120  doal3. 

„       100  feet  120  ,, 

„      quarter  30  ,, 

Tiles,  load   1,000. 

Tobacco,  hogshead  ..12tol8cwt; 

Wheat,  bushel   57  to  601ba. 


Take  life  easy,  use  SUNLIGHT  SOAP. 
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WAGES  TABLE. 


'r.  I  Per  Month.!  Per  Week. 


£  s.  cl 
0  18 

0  3  4 

0   5  0 

0   6  8 

0  8  4 

0  10  0 

0  11  8 

0  13  4 

0  15  0 

0  1G  8 
10  0 
13  4 
16  8 

1  10  0 

1  13  4 

2  10  0 
8   6  8 

4  8  4 

5  0  0 

5  16  8 

6  13  4 

7  10  0 
8_6_8_ 

If  wu;'c8  beGuinaog 
uinea  add  14.  to  the 


£  s.  d. 

0  0  4i 

0  0  91 

0  1 

0  1  65 

0  1 11 

0  2  33 

0   2  8£ 

0  3  of 

0   3  51 

0   3  10 

0   4  7i 

0   5  45 

0  6  lj 

0   6  11 

0  7  8 

0  11  6 

0  15  41 

0  19  2? 
13  0? 

1  6  lOi 
1  10  ©3 
1  14  7i 
1  18  54 


Per  Day. 


instead  of  Pounds,  to  each 
Month,  or  4<i.  tj  the  week. 


DISCOUNT  TABLE. 

Showing  the  amount  of  dir-xount  at  vari- 
ous rates  on  various  sums  up  to  £1. 
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SUNLIGHT  SOAP,  largest  sale  in  the  world. 
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"  SUNLIGHT  "  YEAR-BOOK. 


SIMPLE  INTEREST  TABLE. 

To  find  the  Interest  for  any  number  of  days,  multiply  the  sum  by  the  days, 
and  the  Interest  on  the  product  will  be  the  Interest  required. 


Example. — To  find  the  Interest  on  £960  for  25 
9G0  x  25  =  24,000;  and  under  the  3  per 

Interest  on  20,000  =  £1  12  10J 
„       „    4,000  =    0  6  1 


days  at  3  per  cent— Multiply 
cent,  column  will  be  found-*- 


24,000  =  £1  19  5*  Interest. 


Product. 


£ 

10 

20 
30 
40 
50 

60 
70 
80 
90 
100 

200 
800 
400 
500 

COO 
700 
800 
900 
1,000 

2,000 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 

6,000 
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8,000 
9,000 
10,000 

20,000 
30,000 
40,000 
50,000 

60  000" 
70  000 
80.000 
90,000 
100,000 

200,000 
800,000 
400,000 
500,000 


3  per  cent. 
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0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0  6 
0   0  9 

o  o  hi 

1  2| 

1  52 
1  82 

1  111 

2  22 
5!  F3 


0 


0  4  111 
0  7  42 
0  9  101 
0  12  4 

0  14  9£ 
0  17  3 

0  19  82 

1  2  21 
14  8 

2  9  3} 

3  13  111 

4  18  74 

6  S  3| 

7  7  Hi 

8  12  71 

9  17  3 

11  1  11 

12  6  7 

24  13  12 
86  19  8| 
49  6  3§ 
61  12  10J 


5  per  cent. 


£  s.  d. 

0  0  01 

0  0  o| 

0  0  1 

0  0  11 

0  0  12 


0  0  2 

0   0  21 

0   0  2| 

0   0  3 

0   0  31 

0   0  fl 

0   0  92 

1 
i 


0 
0 

0  1 


11 

72 
0   1  11 
0   2  21 
0  2  5j 
0   2  9 

0  5  52 
0  8  22 
0  10  Hi 
0  13  8J 

0  16  51 

0  19  21 

1  1  11 
14  8 

1  7  42 

2  14  9J 

4  2  21 

5  9  7 

6  16  111 

8  4  4J 

9  11  91 
10  19  21 

12  6  7 

13  13  Si 

27  7  111 
41    1  H 
54  15  102 
68   9  101 


5-or  2  per  cent,  take  the  half  of  4;  for  2,},  the  half  of  5  per  cent. 


Don't  worry  !  Use  SUNLIGHT  SOAP. 
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APPROXIMATE  EXCHANGE 
FOREIGN  COINS. 


VALUE 


OF 


America  (see  United  States). 


A  F^TTtTA 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

19 

2 

H-CtII  1  '1  PT1 

O   \JT It  L\X CLI                     a  •          •  • 

0 

15 

10 

4 

*      ii         )»  .... 

0 

7 

11 

1     , ,      or  Florin  . . 

0 

1 

o 

o 

4i 

Denmark 

10-Crcwn  piece 

0 

11 

0 

1 

1 

50 -Ore  piece 

0 

0 

64 

Dutch. 

0 

16 

64 

0 

9 

f 

0 

4 

0 

1 

8 

5  Cents   

0 

0 

1 

France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland. 


50-Franc  piece 

1 

19 

7f 

Napoleon  =  20  Fr. 

0 

15 

10J 

10  Franc  pieca 

0 

7 

1H 

o     ,,        ,,  .... 

0 

o 
O 

"4 

o 

"       ii          ii  .... 

0 

1 

7 

1           |,                 M            .  •          *  ■ 

0 

0 

94 

Deciuie  =  10  Centimes 

0 

0 

1 

Sou       =5  ,, 

0 

0 

04 

Germany. 

20-Mark  piece 

0 

19 

7 

10    |(      ,,       . .    . . 

0 

9 

9tV 

M\    t»        ii        ..  .. 

0 

4 

10| 

1    n      ii       •  ■    •  • 

0 

0 

ni 
Hi 

1-Thaler  piace 

0 

2 

Greece. 

40  Dracbmai  piece    . . 

1 

8 

44 

20      „           „  .. 

0 

14 

m  >> 

0 

3 

64 

I      i>           >)      •  • 

0 

0 

84 

India. 

Mohur  of  15  Rupees  . . 

1 

9 

24 

0 

1 

102 

Japan. 

20  Yen  

4 

1 

8 

2 

0 

10 

lYen  =  l  U.&A.Dol. 
50-Sen  piece 
20  „ 

Malta. 


Ounce  or 
Tari 


Fezza  of  30 


Mexico. 


Doubloon 


Portugal. 


200  Reis   

1  Testoon  =  100  Reis. 

Russia. 
Half  Imperial    . . 

Rouble  0 

Poltin  or  4  Rouble 
Polpo'ltin  or  i  ,, 
10-Copec  piece   . . 
5     ii        ii  .. 

Spain. 

Isabella   

Dollar  0 

Escudo  . ,   

Peseta  0 

Real  ce  Vellon  . . 

Sweden  (same  as  Denmark) 
Switzerland  (see  France). 

Turkey. 
Medjidie  Gold    . . 
Medjidie  Silver  .. 
10  Piastre  piece 
1       ii        ii  •• 

United  States. 
Double  Eagle     . . 
Eagle  =  10  Dollars  .. 

Dollar  0 

Dime  =  110  Dollar 
Cent   


£ 

B. 

d. 

0 

4 

1 

0 

2 

04 

o 

o 

10 

0 

19 

o 

4 

o ' 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

24 

3 

4 

8 

0 

4 

34 

2 

4 

4i 

0 

4 

0 

0 

104 

0 

0 

5i 

0 

16 

44 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

94 

0 

0 

3| 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

4 

14 

0 

2 

Of 

0 

0 

ioi 

0 

0 

24 

0 

18 

04 

0 

3 

7 

0 

1 

94 

0 

0 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

04 

SUNLIGHT  SOAP  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold, 
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ADDRESSES. 


Name. 

Address. 

No  wear  and  tear 


ENGAGEMENTS.  55 
ENGAGEMENTS. 


Sunday. 

Thursday, 

Monday. 

Friday. 

Tuesday. 

Saturday; 

Wednesday. 

where  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  is  used. 
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When  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  is  used 


LESSONS  FOR  SUNDAYS, 
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A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed— 
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THE    ROYAL  FAMILY. 


Name. 


QrrEEN  VlCTOTtTA 

Prince  Consort  ... 


Princess  Royal  

(Dowager  German  Em- 
press)  

Prince  of  Wales   

Albert  Victor,  Duke  of 
Clarence  &  Avondale 

George  Frederick,  Duke 
of  iork  


Louise  Victoria  Alexan 
dra  Dagmar   


Vicf  or  i a  Alex. 01  pa  Mary 
Maud  Charlotte  M.  Vic. 
Alexander   


Princess  Alice  Maud  Mary 

Prince  Alfred  B.  A.,  D.  of 
Edinburgh  (D.  of  Saxe 
Coburg-Gotua,  1893)  .. 

Princess  Helena  Augusta 
Victoria   


Princess  Louise  Car.  Alb. 
Prince  Arthur  Wm.  P.  A 
(Duke  of  Connaught)  .. 

Prince  Leopold  G.  D.  A. 
(Duke  of  Albany)  


Princess  Beatrice  Mary 
Victoria  Feodora  


Date  of 
Birth,  &c. 


Annui- 
ties. 


May  24, 1819 
Aug.  28, 1819 
d.  Dec. 14, '61 
Nov.  21, 1840 


Nov.  9,  1841 

Jan.  8,  1864 
J.  Jan.14,'92 

June  3,  1805 


Feb.  20, 1807 

July  6,  18G8 
Nov.  26, 1869 

b.  April  6 
d.  Ap.  7, 1871 
Apr.  25,  184.1 
d.  Dec.14,'78 


.£385,000 
£8,000 
£40,000 

£3G,000 


To  whom  married. 


Duke  of  Cumberland 


Dul:e  of  Cambridge  

Duchess   of  MC'.klenburg- 
Strelitz  


Duchess  of  Teck  , 


Aug.  6,  1844 

May  25, 1840 

Mar.  18, 1848 
May  1,  1850 

Apr.  7,  1S53 
<2.Mar.  28,'84 

Apr.  14, 1S57 

Sep.  21, 1845 

Mar.  26, 1819 

July  19, 1322 

Nov.  27,1833 


£10,000 


Prince  Consort,  Feb.  10,  1840. 


Crown  Prince  cf  Prussia  (Em 
peror  Frederick  of  Germany 
Jan.  25,  1868  (8  children). 

Princess  Alexandra  of  Den- 
mark, Mar.  10,  1*63.  t 

Princess  Victoria  Mary  (May 
of  Tec:.-  ;  July  G,  1893  (2  child- 
ren b.,  June  23,1894,  &  Dec. 
14,  1*95). 

Duke  of  Fife,  July  27,  1389 
(2  children). 

Married  to  Prince  Charles  of 
DenmarK,  July,  1396. 

Prince  Louis  of  Hesse,  July  1, 
1862  (7  children). 


Grand  DuehessMarie  ofRussia 
Jan.  23,  1874  (5  children). 


£6,000  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,    July  5,  1866  (5 
'  child  i  err). 
£0,00-3  Marquis  of  Lorne,Mar.21, 1871 

£25,000  Princess  Louise  of  Prussia, 
Mar.  13, 1879  (3  children). 

t£G,009  Princess  Helen  of  Waldeck, 
April  27, 1832  (2  children). 


£6,000 

£12,000 
£3.000 

£5,000 


Prinr.e  Henrv  of  Battenberg, 
July  23,  1885.  d.  '96  (4  chldrn.) 

Princess  Th  vra  of  Denmark, 
Dec.  21,  lbV8. 


Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
Strelitz,  June  28,  1843  (1 
child). 

Duke  of  Teck,  June  12,  1860 
(4  children). 


Age 
in 
1898 


•  Privy  purse,  £00,000  ;  salaries  of  Household,  £131,260  ;  expenses  of  Household, 
£17:4,500;  Royal  bounty,  &c,  £13,200  ;  unappropriated,  £8,040.  For  the  proper  dis- 
posal of  tins  money,  which  will  continue  to  be  paid  till  6  months  after  Her  Majesty's 
decease,  trustees  have  been  appointed. 


t  To  widow. 


:  £10,000. 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP  is  a  friend  fan  need. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  PEERS. 

Lord  High  Chancellor,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Halsbury. 
Chairman  of  Committees,  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Morley. 

PRINCES  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Eldest  Son  or  Heir. 

Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  "Wales,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  &c, 

6.18ii  -   Dukeoflork 

Alfred  E.  a!,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  (Duke  of  Cobur^, 

1893),  b.  1844   gttaeaAlirea 

Arthur  W.  P.  A.,  Duke  of  Conna'ight,  &c,  b.  1850   Prince  Arthur 

George  P.  E.  A.,  Duke  of  York,  &c.  6. 1865   Prince  Edward,  6.1S94 

Leopold  C.  E.  G.,  Duke  of  Albany,  &c,  b.  18S1   (>;one) 

George  W.  F.  C,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  &c,  b.  1319   (None) 

ARCHBISHOPS. 

Family  Name. 
■ick  Temple,  d.d.,  b.  1821 

York  1891  William  D.  Maclagan,t>.D.,6.1826  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  1878 


Trans  Family  Name.  Consecrated. 

Canterbury  ...1893   Frederick  Temple,  d.d.,  b.  1821   Bishop    of  Eieter,    18  -9; 

Transl.  to  London,  1385 


Title.  Created 
Argyll   1892 

Beaufort   1682 

Bedford    1694 

Brandon    1711 

Cumberland  1709 


DUKES. 

Family  Name. 

G.  D.  Campbell,  e.g.,  k.t.  (Scot. 
D.  Argyll,  1701),  b.  1823  

H.  C.  F.  Somerset,  k.g.,  b.  1824 

H.  A.  Russell,  6. 1858   

A.  D.  Douglas-Hamilton  (Scot. 

Z>,  Hamilton),  b.  1862  

Ernest  Augustus  W.A.G.F.,  k.g., 

b.  1845   

S.  C.  Cavendish,  e.g.,  6. 1833  

A.  W.  G.  Duff,  K.T.,  b.  1849  

A.  C.  L.  Fitzroy,  k.g.,  6.  1821  ... 

G.  G.  Osborne,  b.  1862  

W  A.  D.  Montagu,  b.  1877   

C.  P..  J.Spencer-Churchill,6.1871 

H.  P.  A.  Pelham-Ciintou,  b.  1864 
H.  Fitzalan-Howard,  k.g.,  b.  1847 

A.  G.  Percy  e.g.,  6.  1870   

W.  J.  A.  C.  J.  Cavendish-Ben- 

tinck,  G.c.v.o..  b.  1357  

C.  H.  Gordon-Lennox,  k.g.,  b. 

j^g^g   

J.  J.  B.  Manners,  k.g.,  6.  1818... 
W.  A.  A.  de  Vere  Beauclerk,  b. 

1840  ■  

Algernon  St.  Maur,  6.  181b  

C.  Sutherlaud-Leveson-Gower, 

6.1851  

H.  Wellesley,  b.  1846   

H.  L,  Grosvenor,  k.g.,  6.  1825  ... 

MARQUISES. 

Title.       Created.  Family  fame.  _ 

Abercorn         1790  ^Hamilton,*.©.,  ojb.,  6. 1838  ... 

'    W.  Nevnl,  k  g.,  6.  1820.. ......  ....... 

H.  A.  Brudeu&ll-Bruca,  b.  1812... 

A.  Kennedy,  b.  1847   

H.  Paget,  6. 1835   


devonshire 

Fife   

Grafton   

Leeds   

Manchester 
Marlborough 
Newcastle  ... 

Norfolk   

northumbbk: 

LiND   

Portland  ... 


1694 
1889 
1675 
1694 
1719 
1702 
1756 
1483 

1766 
1716 


Richmond  (1075) 
and  Gordon  1S76 

Rutland    1703 

Bt.  Albans  ...  1094 


Somerset  ... 
Sutherland 

Wellington 
Westminster 


1547 
1833 

1814 
1874 


Abergavenny 
Ailesbury 

AIL9A  

Anglesey 


1S76 
1621 
1831 
1815 


Eldest  Son  or  Heir. 

Marquis  of  Lome,  k.t. 
M  trquis  of  Worcester 
Marquis  of  Tavistock 

P.  S.  Douglas-Hamilton 

Prince  George  William 
Victor  Cavendish 
(None) 

Earl  of  Euston 

LjrdF.  Granville  Godolphm 

Lord  C.  Montagu 

Winston  Churchill 

Lord  H.  Pelham-Clintoa 

Earl  of  Arundel 

Earl  Percy  (a  peer) 

Marquis  of  Titchfield 

Earl  of  March 
Marquis  of  Granby 

Earl  of  Burford 
Lord  P.  St.  Maur 

Marquis  of  Stafford 
Lord  A.  C.  Wellesley 
Viscount  Belgrave 


Eldest  Son  or  Heir. 
Marquis  of  Haniiltoa 
Earl  of  Low.  s 
Earl  of  Cardigan 
Earl  of  Cassillis 
Earl  of  Uxbridge 
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nth. 

Bath  

Breadalbank 

Bristol   

Bute  

Camden    1812 

CHoLMONDELEY  1815 
DUFFEUIN  AND 
AvA  


Created.  Family  Name. 

1789    T.  H.  Thynne  

G.  Campbell,  k.g.,  b,  1851   

F.  W.  J.  Hervey,  b.  1831  

J.  P.  Crichton-Stuart,  k.t.,  6.1817 

J.  C.  Pi  att,  6.  1872   

H.  H.  Cholrnondeley,  6,  1858 


18S5 
182-5 
1793 


1088 


G. 
F. 


EXETF.R   1801 

Hertford  ...  1793 
Lamsdchvne  ...  1784 


normanby  ...  1838 
Northampton  1812 
Ripon    1871 


Salisbury  ... 

ToWNSREND... 

■Winchester.. 
Zetland   


1789 
178G 
15.U 
1892 


H.  Ternple-Blackwood,  k.p;, 

G.C.B.,       G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G., 

e.c.i.E.,  6. 1826   

B.  H.  G.  Cecil,  6.  1819  

K.de  G.  Seymour,  6.  1843   

H.  C.  K.  Fitzrnaurice,  k.g., 

G.C.S.I.,     G.C.M.G.,     G.C.I.E..  6. 

1815  

Rev.  C.  C.  H.  Phipps,  6.  1846 
W.  D.  M.  Corupton,  k  g.,  6.  1S13 
G.  F.  S.  Robinson,  e.g.,  g.c.s.i., 

c.i.e  ,  b.  1827  

R.  A.  T.  G.  Cecil,  e.g.,  b.  1830  ... 

J.  V.  S.  Townshend,  b.  1831   

A.  J.  H.  B.  Panlet,  b.  1858   

L.  Dundas,  6.  1844   


Eldest  Son  or  PTeir. 
Viscount  Weymouth 
(None) 

Lieut.  F.  W.  F.  Hervey,  E.N. 
Earl  of  Dumfries 
Lord  G.  M.  Pratt 
Earl  of  Rocksavage 


Earl  of  Ava 
Lord  Burgkley 
Earl  of  Yarmouth 


Earl  of  Kerry 
G.  A.  C.  Phipps 
Earl  Compton,  m.p, 

Earl  de  Grey 
Viscount  Cranborne,  m.p. 
Viscount  Raynham 
Lord  H.  Paulet 
Earl  of  Ronaldshay 


Title. 
Abingdon  ... 
Albemarle 
Amherst  .... 
ANCA3TER  .... 


Ashbtjrnhah  . 
Aylesford  ... 

Bathurst  

Beauchamp... 
Berkeley  ... 
Bradford  ... 
Brownlow  ... 

BlCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE   

Cadooan   

Cairns   

Camperdoy.'n  , 

Carlisle   

Carnarvon  ... 

CARftlNGTON  ., 

Cat  n  cart  

Oaw.oor  

Chesterfield 

Chichester  ., 
Clarendon  ... 
Cottenham... 

Coventry  

Cowley  

Cowpeu  

Crasbbook  ... 

Craven  

Crewe   


EARLS. 

CZ^d\r  .  t,       family  Name.  Eldest  Son  or  Heir. 

1682   M.  A.  Bertie,  6.  1836   Lord  Norreys 

}Ba   w  A;  °-  KePPel>  6- 1853    Viscount  Bury 

1826  W.  A.  Amherst,  6. 1836    Rev.  Hon  P  Amber** 

1892   G.  H.    Heathcote-Drummond-  Amneist 

Willoughby,  6. 1830    Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby,, 

"30  B.  Ashburnham  5. 1810   HoYj.  Ashburnham 

1714    C.  W.  Finch,  6, 13 ;1   Bord  Gu°rnsev 

S  H.  Bathurst,  b.  1S64   L«d  Apsley  ^ 

181o    W.  Lygon,  b.  1872   Hon  E  H  Lvron 

Ifll?   o^pS^^'V865   G.T.Ierkelef011 

Js}'    ?-  w  ^  n"df TtSi  K  1819 Viscount  Newport 

1815   A.  W.  B.  Oust,  6.  1844    H.  J.  C.  Oust 

]Ul   S.aHobart-Hampden  &.  I860  Hon.  C.  H.  Hampden 

iff*    »•  H.  Cadogan  K.G.,  6. 1840   Viscount  Chelsea,  m.p.  ' 

S  Ho*.  W.D.  Cairn's 

Ifiol  ^'RBU&- M- Herbert,  6. 1806    Hon.  A.  Herbert  , 

1814    aw  n^msTl°;o^-Q-'bAei3  Viscount  Wendover  \ 

M    T  p  v  n*",'1;,1!28,. Lord  Greenock  } 

ill!  i  Fu,V- CaniPbell,  6.1817   Viscount  Emlyn 

i8oi  w^Pciham,6:i838::.;:   Hon  R;v%s-QStKte 

776   E.  H.  Villiers,  b.  1846        ~  Lord  Hvde 

6897°  G  Wr-/^6,  1,874  HorndEIyD9pepyS  »' 

ffl   nl^^Tlmk Viscount  Deer^rst. 

I7is   p  I)  I  iV  n       7l     1868    Viscount  Dangan 

1OT8   p  n£i     Co£Per'  *■<»..  6- 1834  (None) 

1892   G.  Gathorne  Hardy,  g.c.s.i  ,6 

quickly,  thoroughly  and  well.i 
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"SUNLIGHT"  YEAR-BOOK. 


Title. 

Dartmouth . 
Dartre?  .... 
Delawarr  . 


Created 

.  1711 
.  1866 
.  1761 


Dk  Montalt..  1886 

Denbigh    1622 

Derby    1485 

Devon    1553 

Doncaster  ...  1663 


Ducie  

Dudley  

Durham   

Effingham  ... 

Eldon   

Ellesmere  ... 

Essex   

Ferrers   

Fever  sham  ... 

FlTZ  WILLIAM 


1837 
1S00 
13.i3 
1837 
1821 
IS  46 
1661 
1711 
1868 
1746 


Fortescue  ...  1789 
GAiNSBOiiocen  1841 
Graham   1722 


Granville  ... 

Grey  

Guilford  ... 
Hardwicke  ... 
Harewood  ... 
Harrington 
Harrowby  ... 
Hillsborough 
Howe  

Huntingdon... 
Iddesleigh... 
Ilchf.ster  ... 
Innes  


.Jersey 


1333 
1806 
1752 
1754 
1812 
1742 
18l>9 
1772 
1821 

1529 
is^5 
1756 
1337 

1697 


Kimbebley...  1866 
Lathom   l^80 


Leicester 
Lichfield 
Lindsey  ,. 
"Dondes- 

borough 
Lonsdale.  . . 
Lovelace... 
Lytton  


Macclesfield 
Malmebbury 
m  ansfteld. . . 
Manvers  

"MlNTO   

MoRLEY   

Mount-Edq- 

cumbe   

Munster  

"Nelson  

NoRTHBROOK 


1S37 
1831 
1626 

1887 
1807 
1838 
1880 

1721 
1800 
1776 
1806 
1813 
1815 

1789 
1831 
1805 
1876 


Family  Name. 

"W.  H.  Legge,b.l851  

R  Dawson,  tc.p  ,  6.  1817  

Gilbert  G.  R.  Sackville,  b.  1369... 

C.  Maude,  6. 1817  

R.  R.  B.  A.  A.  Feilding,  b.  1859 

F.  A.  Stanley,  o.c.b.,  b.  1S41  

Rev.  H.  II.  Oourtenay  b.  1811 ... 
W.  II.  W.  M.  Douglas-Scott,  k.t., 

6.  1831   

H.  J.  Moreton,  b.  1827   

W.  H.  Ward,  b.  1867  

J.  G.  Larabton,  '•.  1355   

H.  Howard,  b.  1837   

J.  Scott,  b.  1845  

F.  C.  G.  Egerton.b.  1317  

G.  D.  de  V.  Capell,  b.  1857  

S  E  Shirley,  b.  1317   

\V.  E.  Duncombe,  b.  1S29   

W.T.  S.  Wcntworth-Fitzwilliarn 

e.g.,  b,  1815   

H.  Fortescue,  b.  181S   

C.  W.  F.  Noel,  b.1850  

D,  B.  M.R.Graham,  k.t. ,  6. 1352 
(Scot.  D.  Montrose)  

G.  G.  Leveson-Gower,  b.  1372... 
A.  II.  G.  Grey,  b.  1*51  

F.  G.  North,  b.  1876  

C.  P.  Yorke,  6.  1S36  

H.  U.  Lascelles,  b.  1816  

C.  A.  Stanhope,  b.  1841   

D.  F.  S.  Ryder,  b.  1831  

A.  W.  J.  W.  B.  T.  Hill,  h.  1871 ... 
R.  W.  P.  Curzon-Howe,  c.b.,  b. 

1322  

W.  F.  J.P  Hastings,  b.  1808  

W.  S.  Northcote.  c.b..,  b  1345  ... 
H.  E.  Fox-Strangways,  b.  1347... 
H.  J.  Innes-Ker,  b.  1S7G  (Be  A.  D. 

P^oxhunihe)   

V.  A.  G.  C.  Yilliers,  o.c.m.g.,  b. 

'  1845   ■•  

tT.  Wodebouse,  k.o.,  b.  lS2o  ...... 

E.  Bootle-Wilbrahani,  g.cb.,  b. 
1837   

T.  W.  Coke,  e.g.,  b.  1826   

T,  F.  Anson,  b.  1S?6  

M,  P.  Bertie,  b.  1315  

"W.  H.  F.  Denison,  6l  1831  

H.  C.  Lcwther,  b.  1857   

R  G.  N.  Milbanke,  6. 1839  

V.  A-  G.  R.  Bulwer-Lytton,  b. 

G.  L.  "W.  H.  Parker,  b.  1888   

e'.  J.  Harris,  b.  1842   — 

W.  D.  Murray,  k.t.,  b.  1806   

S.  W.  H.  Pierrepont,  b.  18io  ..... 
G  J  E.  M.-Kvnymnound,b.l845 
A.  E.  Parker,  b.  1343   

W.  H.  Edgcumbe,  b.  1832   

W.  G  FitzClftrence,  b.  1824   

H.  Nelson,  b.  1823  .........  

T.  G.  Baring,  a.cs.r.,  ft.  182>  


Eldest  Son  or  Heir. 

Viscount  Lewisham 

Lord  Cremorne 

L.  D.  Sackville,  o.c.m  o. 

(None) 

Viscount  Feilding 
Lord  Stanley,  m.p, 
LordCourteuay  / 

Earl  of  Dalkeith 
Lord  Moreton 
Viscount  Kdnarn 
Hon.  F.  W.  Lainbton 
J. ord  Howard 
Viscount  Encombe 
Viscount  Brackley 
Viscount  Maiden 
W.  K.  Shirley 
Viscount  Helmslcy 

Viscount  Milton,  m.p. 
Viscount  Ebrir.gton 
Viscount  Campden 

Marquis  of  Graham 
Hon.  VV.  L.-Gower 
Viscount  Howick 
Dudley  J.  North 
Viscour.t  Royston 
Viscount  Lascelles 
Hon.  F.  W.  W.  Stanhope 
Hon.  H.  D.  Ryder 
Lord  Hillsborough 

Viscount  Cur^on,  m.p, 
Hon.  O.  W-  Hastings 
Viscount  St.  Cyres 
Lord  Stavordale 

Lord  A.  R.  Inncs-Eer 


Viscount  Yilliers 
Lord  Wodebouse 

Lord  Skelmersdale 
Viscount  Coke 
Viscount  Anson 
Lord  Bertie 

Viscount  Raincliffe 
Hon.  L.  E.  Lowthcr 
Hon.  L.  K.  Noel 

Hon.  N.  S.  B.-Lytton 
Hon.  Cecil  Parker 
Viscount  Fitzllarris 
Lord  Balvaird 
Viscount  Newark 
Viscount  Melgund 
Viscount  Boringdon 

Viscount  Valletort 
Lord  Tewkesbury 
Viscount  Trafalgar 
Viscount  Baring 


^.SUNLIGHT  SOAP  never  disappoints. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  PEERS, 


Title.        Created.  Family  Name. 

Onslow    1S01   W.  H.  Onslow,  a. cm. a.,  6. 1853.., 

Orpord   1806   11.  H.  Walpole,  b.  1854   

P  ifoOTO  E  &    1605  (  Sidney  Herbert'  O.C.T.O.,  b.  1853 

N.  Wallop,  6. 185G  

W.  H.  Poulett,  b.  1827   

G.  C.  Herbert,  b.  1862   

W.  Pleydell-Bouverie,  6.  1311  ... 

H.  G.  Liddell,  6. 1821   

O.  Marsham,  b.  184i  

J.  F.H.St.  Clair -Erskine,  6.  1869 
J.  F.  S.  Russell,  b.  1865   

H.  C.  Eliot,  6.  1835   

E.  G.  H.  Montagu,  6. 1839   

A.  F.  G.  B.  Lumley,  6. 1857   

W.  W.  Palmer,  b.  1859  

A.  Ashley-Cooper,  6. 1869   . 


Pobtsmouth  1743 

Poulett    1706 

Powis   1804 

Radnor   1765 

Ravensworth  1874 

Romney   1801 

Rosslyn    1801 

Russell    1861 

St.  Germaks  1815 

Sandwich   1660 

Scarborough.  1690 

Selborne   1882 


Shaftesbury.  1672 

""alIot    }jg 1  C-      J"  Talb0t'  6-  1860 


G.  E.  Milles,  6.  1861. 

J.  P.  Spencer,  k.g.,  6.  1835  

W.  Grey,  6.  1850   

A.  P.  Stanhope,  6. 1838   

G.  E.  J.  M.  Rous,  6.  1862   

G.  H.  C.  Byng,  b.  1830  

J.  J.  H.  H.  Stewart-Murray,  k.t., 
b.  1840  (Scot.  D.  Alholl)   

STnFd°LBKrkS  »  H.C.Howard,*.  1833  

Tankerville.   1714   C.  Bennet,  6.  1810  

W.  S.  Gore-Langton,  b.  1847  

C.  S.    Vane  Tempest-Stewart, 

k.g.,  6.  1852  

J.  \V.  Grimston,  6.  1852   

W.  F.  Waldegrave,  b.  1851  

F.  R.  C.  G.  Greville,  b.  1853   

A.  M.  J.  Fane,  b.  1859   

E.  M.  S.  G.  Montagu-Stuart- 
Wortley-Ma  ckenzK  b.  1827  .. 
S.  J.  G.  Egerton,  b.  1839  


Sondes   1880 

Spencer    1765 

Stamford   1628 

Stanhope   1718 

Stradbroke  ..  1821 

Strafford  ...  1847 

Strange    1786 


Temple    1822 

Vane   1823 

Verulam   1815 

Waldegraye.  1729 
Warwick  \ 

and  Brooke  j  1,oa 
Westmorland  1624 
Wharncliffe  1876 


Wilton   1801 

Wincbilsea&  1628 

Nottingham  1681 

Winton.   1859 

Yarborough..  1837 


M.  E.  G.  Finch-Hatton,  6. 1851... 

G.  A.  Montgomerie,  6. 1848   

C.  A.  W.  Anderson-Pelham,  b. 
1859   


' KCaest  Son  or  Heiry 
Viscount  Cranley 
C.  H.  Walpole 

Lord  Herbert  '' 

Hon.  J.  F.  Wallop 
Viscount  Hinton 
Viscount  dive 
Viscount  Folkestona 
Hon.  A.  C.  Liddell 
Viscount  Marsham  ' 
Lord  Loughborough 
Hon.  B.  A.  W.  Russell 
Lord  Eliot 

Hon.  V.  A.  Montagu  * 
Hon.  O.  Lumley 
Viscount  Wolmer 
Rt.  Hon.  E.  A.  Ashley 

Viscount  Ingestre 

Hon.  L.  A.  Milles 

Rt.  Hon.  R.  C.  Ppencee 

Lord  Grey  of  Groby 

Viscount  Mahon 

W.  J.  Rous 

Col.  Hon.  H.  Byng 

Marquis  of  Tullibardin« 

Viscount  Andover 

Lord  Bennet 
Lord  Langton 

Viscount  Castlereagh 
ViBcount  Grimston 
Viscount  Chew  ton 

Lord  Brooke 

Lord  Burghersh 


F.  J.  M.-S.-Wortley 
Viscount  Grey  de  Wilton 

Hon.  H.  Finch-Hatton 

Lord  Montgomcrie 

Lord  Worslcv 


VISCOUNTS. 


Title.       Created.  Family  Name. 

Bolingbrokk 

&  St.  John   1712  H.  St.  John,  6.  1820    Hon. 

BiiiDPORT   1868   A.  N.  Hood,  g.cb.,  6. 1814   Hon. 

Canterbury..   1835  H.  C.  Manners  Sutton,  6.  1839  ...  Hon. 

Clancauty  ...    1823   W.  F.  Le  Poer  '1  r  flick,  b.  18S8  ..  Lord 

Cobham   1718    C  G.  Lyttleton,  6.  1842    Hon. 

Combvrmere.    1S26   R.  W.  Stapleton-Cotlon,  6. 1845  Hon. 

Cross   1886   R.  A.  Cross,  g.cb.,  g.c.s  i.,  6. 1823  Hon. 

ExMouTn          1816   E.  F.  J.  Pellew,  6.  18C1    Hon. 

Falmouth  ...   1720   E.  E.  T.  Boscawen,  c.b.,  6.    1847  Hon 

Goiwon   1814   J.  v.  Hamilton-Gordon,  g.cm.g. 

(Scot.  K.  Aberdeen),  b.  1847  ...  Lord 

H.  Gough,  b.  1849   Hon. 


Gouoh    1849 


Eldest  Son  or  Hair. 

H.  M.  St.  John 

A.  W.  N.  Hood,  c.b. 

H.  F.  W.  M.-3uiton 

Kiloonnel 

J.  C.  Lyttleton 

F.  S.-Cctton 

R.  A.  Cross 

E.  Pellew 

E.  H.  J.  Boscawen 

Haddo 

H.  W.  Goush 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP — an  absolutely  pure  soap. 
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"SUNLIGHT"  YEAR-BCOK. 


Title.  Created. 

Halifax    1806 

Hampden    ...  1884 

Hardingf.    ...  1816 

hereford    ...  1550 

Hill    1842 

Hood    1796 

Hutchinson  ..  1821 


Knutsford  . 
Leinster  .... 

LliAHDAEF..., 

Melville  . 
oxkn  bridge 
Peel   

PORTMAN  .... 

St.  Vincent  . 
SlDJTOUTH  .... 
TORRINGTON 
WCLSELEY  . 


1835 
1747 
1895 
1802 
1886 
1895 
1873 
1801 
1805 
1721 
18S5 


Family  Name. 

C.  L.  Wood,  6. 1839   

H.  R.  Brand,  6. 1841..  .  . 

H.  C.  Hardiivge,  b.  1857   

R.  C.  Devereux,  6.  1&13   

R.  R.  Clegg-Hill,  6.  1863   

F.  W.Hood,  6.  1838  

J.    L.    G.  Hely-Hutchinson, 

k.c.m.g.,  6.  1848   

H.  T.  Holland,  g.c.m.g-.,  6.  1825 

M.  FitzGerald,  b.  1887  

H.  Matthews,  6.  1826   

H.  Dundas,  6.  1835   

W.  J.  Monson,  6.  1829  

A.  Wellesley  Peel,  b.  1829 
W.  H.  B.  PortmaD,  b.  1829 

C.  P.  Jervis,  6.  1855   

W.  W.  Addington,  b.  1824 

G.  M.  Byng,  b.  1886   .. 

Garnet  J.  Wolseley,  k.p.,  g.c.b., 

g.c.m.g.,  {Commander-in-Chief), 
b.  1833   


Eldest  Son  or  Heirs 
Hon.  E.  F.  D.  Wood  J 
Hon.  T.  W.  Brand 
Hon.  H.  H.  R.  Hardinge ' 
Hon.  R.  C.  Devereux 
Hon.  F.  W.  Clegg-Hill 
Hon.  G.  A.  A.  Hood 

Vi<count  Suirdale  ' 
Hen.  S.  G.  Holland 
Lord  D.  FitzGerald 

Hon.  C.  S.  Dundaa 
Hon.  D.  J.  Monson 
Hon.  W.  R.  Peel 
Hon.  E.  W.  B.  Porlman 
Hon.  R.  C.  Jervis 
Hon.  G.  A.  Addington 
Hon.  S.  Byng 


Hon.  Frances  Wolseley 


BISHOPS. 


See.  Cons. 

London   1869 

DURHAM    1890 

Winchester    1891 

Bangor    1890 

Carlisle   1892 

Chester    1888 

Chichester   1882 

Ely   1886 

Exeter   1885 

Gloucester  &  Bristol  1863 

Lichfield    1891 

Lincoln    1885 

Liverpool    1880 

Llandaff   1883  , 

Manchester    1886  , 

Oxford   18S4  . 

Ripon    1884  , 

St.  Albans   1890  . 

8t.  Asaph   1889  . 

Salisbury    1885  . 

Sodor  and  Man*   1892  , 

Southwell   18S4  . 

Truro   18^1  . 

Wakefield   1888  , 

Worcester    1890 


Trans. 
1897 

1895 


1S95 


1388 


Famihi  Name. 
Rt.  Hon.  M."Creighton,  d.d.,  b.  1813 

B.  F.  Westoott,  d.d.,  b.  1825 
Randall  T.  Davidson,  d.d.,  b- 1848 

D.  L.  Lloyd,  d.d.,  6.  1844 
J.  W.  Bftrdsley,  b.  1835 

F.  J.  Jayne,  d.d.,  b.  1845 

E.  R.  Wilberforce,  b.  1840 
Lord  A.  Compton,  d.d.,  b.  1S25 
E.  H.  Bickersteth,  d.d.,  b.  1825 

C.  J.  Ellicott,  d.d.,  1819 
A.  Legge,  d.d.,  b.  1839 
E.  King,  d.d.,  b.  1829 

J.  C.  Ryle,  d.d.,  b.  1816 

R.  Lewis,  d.d.,  b.  1821 

J.  Moorhouse,  d.d.,  b.  1826 

W.  Stubbs,  d.d..  b.  1825 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  d.d.,  6. 1841 

J.  W.  Festing,  d.d.,  b.  1R37 

A.  G.  Edwards,  d.d.,  b.  18i8 

J.  Wordsworth,  d.d.,  b.  1843 

N.  D.  J.  Stratton,  d.d.,  b.  1S40 

G.  Ridding,  d.d.,  b.  1828 
J.  Gott,  d.d.,  b.  1830 
W.  W.  How,  d.d.,  b.  182-3 


J.  J.  S.  Perowne,  d.d.,  b.  1823 
•Has  a  seat,  but  not  a  vote. 
The  following  Bishops  are  without  a  Beat:— Norwich,  1893.   Bath  aid  Wells, 
1894.    Hereford,  1895.     Rochester,  1395.  Newcastle,  1895.   Peterborough,  1806. 
St.  David's,  1897. 


Title.  Created. 

Abercromby..  1891 

AliERDARE   1873 

Abinger    1835 

Acton    1869 

Addington  ...  1887 

Aldenham  ...  1896 

Alinoton   1876 


BARONS. 

Family  Name. 

G.  R.  C.  Abercromby,  b  1838  ... 

B.  C.  Bruce,  a  cm.,  b.  1851  

J.  Y.  M.  Scarlett,  b.  1871   

J.  E.  E.  Dalberg-Acton,  b.  1834 
E.  Hubbard,  b.  1812  

H.  H.  Gibbs  

H.  G.  Sturt.  b.  1825   


Eldest  Son  or  Heir. 
Hon.  J.  Abivcromby 
Hon.  H.  L.  Bvnoo 
S.  L.  L.  Scarlett 
Hon.  R.  M.  D.-Acton 
Hon.  J.  G.  Hubbard 

Hon.  n.  N.  Sturt.  M.r. 
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Title.       Created.  Family  Name. 

1892  W.  A.  Tyssen-Aniherst,  6. 1835... 

1881   A.  O.  V.  Eussell,  b.  1869   

1863  L.  White,  6.  1857   

1S80   A.  E.  Guinness,  &- 1840   

1887  W.  G.  Armstrong,  c.b.,  6. 1810  ... 

1605  J.  P.  Arundell,  6. 1831  

1885  E.  Gibson,  6. 1837  

1835  P.  D.  E.  Bavingr,  6.  18C6  

1892   G.  Cubitt,  6. 1828   

1895   J.  Williamson,  6.  1844  

1789  W.  M.  Eden,  6.  1859  

1780  W.  Bagot,  6. 1856   

1869   J.  Carnegie,  k.t.,  6. 1827  

1698  H.  de  V.  Vane,  b.  1854  

1887   G.  L.  Selater-Booth,  b.  1859   

1837  W.  B.Bateman-Hanbuxy,  b.  1826 

1892   C.  Flower,  6. 1843  

1856  H.  Strntt,  b.  1840   

1784   R.  H.  Noel-Hill,  6. 18*17   

1892  A.  C.  Campbell,  b.  1835   

1797  W.  T.  Orde-Powlett,  6. 1845   

1761   G.  P.  Irby,  6.  1860  


AMHERST  OF 

f Hackney  ... 

Umpthill  

Annaly  

Ardilatjn  

Armstrong  ... 
^rvndell  of 
j  Wardour... 
Ashbourne  ... 
Ashburton  ... 

AsHCOMBE  ... 
R.SHTON  

Auckland  ... 

.Bagot   

Balinhard  ... 

Barnard   

Basing  

3  ATE  MAN   

Battersea  ... 

Belpkr  

Berwick   

8LYTHSW00D 

Bolton  

Boston  

Botrexux  and 
donington 


1368  C.  E.  H.  Abney-Hastings,  b.  1855 
(Scot.  E.  Loudoun)   


3owe3    1887 


Boyle   

Brabourne  ... 
Sraxcepeth 


Brassty   

3ra>  brooke 

Braye   

Shot  rick  

Brougham  & 
I  Vaxjx  

pURGHCLERE 
BUP.TON  

Byron   

Calthorpe  ... 

Camoys  

Earew  

^ARLETON   

Iarlingford 

Carysfort  ... 
^astletown 
Chaworth  ... 
Chelmsford 

Chesham  

i/hkylfsmore 

ChURCHILL  ... 

JJHURSTOX  

jpLASBRASSIL 
N^LAK  WILLI  AM 
3LEMF.NT3  ... 

Clifford  of 
Chudleioh 
Jlifton   


1711 

1880 
1866 

1886 
1788 
1529 
1796 

1860 
1895 
1886 
1643 
1796 
1383 
1838 
1786 
1874 

1801 
1869 
1831 
1858 
1858 
1887 
1815 
1858 
1821 
1828 
1831 

1672 
1608 


C.  Bowes-Lyon,  b.  1824  (Scot.  E. 

Strathviore)   

R.  E.  St.  Li.  Boyle,  k.p.,  6. 1829... 
E.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  6. 1857 

G.  R.  Hamilton-Russell,  6.  1830 
(Ir.  V.  Boyne)  

T.  Brassey,  k.cb.,  6.  1836   

C.  C.  Neville,  b.  1823  

A.  T.  T.  Verney-Cave,  6. 1849  ... 
W.  Brodrkk,  6.  1830    (Ir.  V: 
Midleton)   

H.  C.  Brougham,  6. 1836  

Herbert  Gardner,  6. 1846   

M.  A.  Bass,  6. 1837   

G.  P.  W.  Byron,  b.  1855   

A.  C.  G.  Calthorpe,  6.  1829  

P.  R.  Stonor,  6. 1856  

R.  S.  J.  Carew,  b.  1860  

R.  H.  Boyle,  b.  1860   

C.  S.  Parkinson-Portescue,  k.p., 

6.1823   

W.  Proby,  k.p.,  6.  1836  

B.  E.  B.  Fitzpatrick,  b.  1843  

R.  Brabazon,  6. 1841(Ir.£.  Meath) 
P.  A.  Thesiger,  g.c.b.,  b.  1827  ... 

C.  C.  W.  Cavendish,  b.  1850 
W.  M.  Eaton,  b.  1843  ... 

V.  A.  P.  C.  Spencer,  b.  1864  . 
J.  Yarde-Buller,  b.  1846 
J.  S.  .Tocelyn.b.  1823  (Ir.E.Roden) 
R.  J.Meade,  G.c.B.,K.c.M.G.,b.l832 
C.  Clements,  6.   1879    (Ir.  E. 

Leitrim)  

L.  H.  H.  Clifford,  b.  1851 

E.  H.  S.  Bligh,  b.  1851  (Ir.  E. 

Barnley)   


Eldest  Son  or  Heir, 

Lady  William  Cecil 
Hon.  Odo  Russell 
Hon.  L.  H.  White 
(None) 
(None) 

Hon.  Rev.  E.  A.  Arundell 
Hon.  W.  Gibson 
Hon.  P.  A.  Baring 
Hon.  H.  Cubitt,  m.p. 
(None) 

Hon.  W.  M.  Eden 
Hon.  W.  L.  Bagot 
Lord  Carnegie 
Hen.  H.  C.  Vane 
Hon.  J.  S.-Booth 
Hon.  W.  S.  B.-Hanbury 
(None) 

Hon.  W.  Strutt 
T.  H.  Noel-Hill 
Rev.  S.  C.  Douglas 
Hon.  W.  G.  O.-Powlett 
Hon.  C.  S.  Irby 


Hon.    P.    P.    C.  Abney- 
Hastings 

Lord  Glamis 
Viscount  Dungarvan 
Hon.  W.  K.-Hugessen 

Hon.  G.  W.  H.-Russell 
Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey 
Hon.  and  Rev.  L.  Neville 
Hon.  A.  Verney-Cave 

Rfc.  Hon.  W.  Brodrick,  m.p. 
Hon.  H.  Brougham 
(None) 
(None) 

Hon.  Rev.  F.  E.  C.  Byron 
Hon.  W.  Calthorpe 
Hon.  R.  F.  J.  Stonor 
Hon.  G.  P.  J.  Carew 
Hon.  H.  G.  Boyle 

(None) 

(None) 

(None) 

Lord  Ardee 

Hon.  P.  J.  Thesiger 

Hon.  C.  W.  Cavendish 

Hon.  H.  Eaton 

Hon.  V.  Spencer 

Hon.  J.  Y.-Buller 

Capt.  W.  H.  Jocelyn,  r.n, 

Lord  Gillford,  r.n. 

Hon.  P.  P.  Clements 
Hon.  W.  H.  Clifford 

Hon.  Ivo  BliRh 
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Title.  Created. 

1332 

Cloncurry  ... 

1R31 

COLOHESTEB... 

1817 

COLERIDGE  ... 

COLVILLE  OF 

CULROSS  ... 

1000 

CONGLETON  ... 

1814 

CONNEMARA  ... 

1887 

COTTESLOE  ... 

1874 

Crawshaw  ... 

1892 

1892 

1894 

De  Clifford 

1299 

De  Freyne  ... 

1S51 

De  L'Isle  and 

1835 

De  Mauley... 

1838 

De  Eamsey  ... 

1887 

1264 

De  Sadmarez 

1831 

1884 

Delamere  ... 

1821 

1834 

Deramore  ... 

1885 

1881 

1765 

Dorchester  .. 

1786 

1615 

1875 

|  In T.T T  "C  A  til  LI 

Dunmore   

1831 

1869 

1780 

1857 

Egerton  of 

1859 

1849 

Ellenbobough  1802 

Elphinstone. 

1885 

1874 

1806 

1885 

1872 

Farrer   

1893 

Fermanagh  .. 

1876 

1890 

FlNGALL   

1831 

FlSHERWICK. . . 

1790 

Fitz-Hardinge  1861 

1776 

1821 

1815 

1790 

1806 

1876 

1824 

Glenesk   , 

1895 

GORMANSTON  , 

18fi8 

1806 

Family  Name. 

C.  H.  Rollc  H.-S.-F.-Trcfusis, 

6.  1834   

V.  F.  Lawless,  6.  1840   

R.  C.  E.  Abbot,  6. 1842  

B.  J.  S.  Coleridge,  q.c,  6.  1831 ... 

C.  J.  Colville,  k.t.,  G.c.v.o.,  6.  1818 

H.  Parnell,  c.b.,  b.  1839   

R.  Bonrke,  g.o.i.e.,  b.  1827   

T.  F.  Fremantle,  6.  1830  

T.  Brooks,  6.  1825  

E.    Baring,    g.c.m.g.,  k.c.b., 

k.c.s.i.,  c.i.e.,  b.  1841   

Horace  Davey  (Lord  of  Appeal), 

6.1833   

J.  S.  Russell,  6.  1884  

A.  French,  6. 1855  

P.  Sidney,  b.  1828   

W.  A.  W.  Ponsonby,  b.  1843   

W.  H.  Fellowes,  6. 1848   

D.  C.  FitzGerald  de  Ros,  6. 18'J7 

J.  St.  V.  Saumarez,  b.  1843   

J.  R.  "W.  Vesey,  6. 1844   

H.  Cholmondeley,  6.  1870   

Thomas  Denman,  b.  1874   

R.  W.  de  Y.  Bateson,  b.  1865   

H.  V.-Bempde-Johnstone,  b.  1829 

E.  H.  T.  Digby,  6. 1846   

D.  W.  Caiieton,  6.  1822   

J.  B.  J.  Dormer,  b.  1830   

C.  A.  Douglas-Home,  b.  1834  

H.  L.  Mulholland,  b.  1854   

C.  A.  Murray,  6. 1841   

J.  R.  Rollo,  6. 1835   

A.  de  C.  Rice,  b.  1836   

R.  W.  Grosvenor,  6. 1834   

W.  Egerton,  6. 1832   

V.  A.  Bruce,  g.m.s.i.,  g.m.i.e.,  6. 

1849  

C.  T.  H.  Law,  6. 1856   

S.  H.  Elphinstone,  6. 1869   

T.  G.  W.  Monsell,  6.  1858   

W.  M.  Erskine,  b.  1841  

W.  B.  Brett  (Master  of  the  EolU), 

6.1815   

F.  Napier,  k.t.,  6. 1819  

T.  H.  Farrer,  6. 1819  

J.  H.  Crichton,  k.p.,  6. 1839   

W.  V.  Field,  6.  1813  

A.  J.  Plunkett,  6.  1859   

G.  A.  H.  Chichester,  6. 1822   

C.  P.  F.-Berkeley,  6.  J  830   

H.  T.  Foley,  6.1850  

C.  T.  Weld  Forester,  6. 1842  

W.  H.  de  V.  S.  Pery,  6. 1863   

H.  C.  Gage,  6.  1854   

A.  H.  Gardner,  6.  1836  

W.  C.  Gerard,  6. 1851   

E.  F.  Gifford,  v.c,  6.  1849  

A.  Borthwick,  b.  1830   

J.  W.  J.  Preston,  k.c.m.g.,6.  1837 

B.  A.  W.  P.  H.  Forbes,  6.  1874... 


Eldest  Son  or  Heir, 

Hon.  C.  TrefuBis 
Hon.  E.  Lawlesa 
(None) 

Hon.  G.  D.  Coleridgo 

Hon.  C.  Colville 
Hon.  H.  B.  F.  Parnell 
(None) 

Hon.  T.  F.  Fremantla 
Hon.  W.  Brooks 

Hon.  R.  T.  Baring 

Life  peerage 
(None) 

Hon.  A.  R.  French 

Hon.  P.  Sidney 
Hon.  G.  Ponsonby 
Hon.  C.  C.  Fellowes 
Hon.  Mary  F.  Dawson 
Hon.  J.  St.  V.  B.  Saumares 
(None) 

Capt.  H.  C.  Cholmondcle7 
Hon.  R.  D.  Penman 
Hon.  G.  N.  Bateson 
Hon.  F.  Johnstone 
Hon.  E.  K.  Digby 
(None) 

R.  J.  Dormer 

Lord  Dunglass 

Hon.  A.  E.  S.  Mulhouand 

Viscount  Fincastle 

Master  of  Rollo 

Hon.  W.  F.Rice 

Hon.  R.  V.  Grosvenor 

Hon.  A.  de  T.  Egertou,  M.g, 

Lord  Bruce 

Com.  E.  D.  Law,  R.N. 

Hon.  M.  W.  Elphinstona 

(None) 

Hon.  M.  Erskine 

Hon.  R.  B.  Brett 
Hon.  "W".  J.  Napier 
Hon.  T.  C.  Farrer 
Viscount  Crichton 
(None) 

Hon.  Rev.  W.  M.  Plnnketl 
Lord  H.  F.  Chichester 

(None) 

Hon.  F.  C.  J.  Foley 
Hon.  G.  C.  B.  Forester 
Viscount  Glentworth 
W.  H.  St.  Q.  Gage 
Hon.  A.  L.  Gardner 
Hon.  F.  J.  Gerard 
Hon.  E.  B.  Gin'ord 
Hon.  O.  A.  Borihwick 
Hon.  J.  E.  J.  Preston 
Hon.  R.  G.  B.  Forbes 
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Title. 

J-RANTLI'Y  

tREYILLE  

iREY  DE  RU 

THYN   

IRIMTHOIIPE  . 
iKINSTEAD  .., 

JWYDYR   

lALDON  

lALSBURY  


Created.  Family  Name. 

1782  J.  R.  B.  Norton,  b.  1855  ... 
1869  A.  W.  F.  Greville,  b.  1811 


Hamilton  op 
Dalzell  ... 
Hampton   

IARE  

JARLECH  

Harris  

Iartismere  .. 
Hastings  

lATHERTON  ... 

Hawke  

Jawkesbury. 

Jay  

Ieanage   

Jerries   

Herschell... 
Heytesbury  . 

HlLLINGDON... 

IlNDLIP   

HOBHOUSE  ... 
IOOD  OF  AvA- 

LON  

Hopetocn  ... 
hothfield  ... 
howard  de 

"Walden  ... 
howard  of 

GLOSSOP  ... 
HoWTH  


1324   R.  G.  G.  Clifton,  6. 1858  

1886  E.  Beckett,  b.  1816   

1315   L.  E.  Cole,  b.  1815  

1796  P.  R.  Burrell,  b.  1S10   

1880  L.  H.  Palk,  b.  1816   

1885  H.  S.  Giffard  (Lord  Chancellor), 

b,  1825   

1886  J.  G.  C.  Hamilton,  b.  1829   

1874   H.  P.  M.  Pakington,  b.  1818  

1869  W.  Hare,  k.p.,  b.  1883  

1876  W.  R.  Ormsby-Gore,  b.  1819  

1815  G.  R.  C.  Harris,  g.c.i.e.,  g.c.s.i., 

&.  1851   

1866  J.  M.  Henniker-Major,  b.  1812... 

1290   G,  M.  Astley,  b.  1857  

1835  E.  G.  P.  Littleton,  ci.m.g.,  6.  1842 

1776  M.  B.  Hawke,  b.  1860   

1893   O.  G.  S.  Foljambe,  b.  1846   

1711   Archibald  P.  Hay,  b.  1855  

1896  E.  Heanage,  b.  1840  

1884  M.  Constable  Maxwell,  6. 1837... 

1886   F.  Herschell,  g.c.b.,  6.  1837   

1328  W.  F.  Holmes-A'Court,  b.  1862... 

1886   C.  H.  Mills,  b.  1830   

1886   S.  C.  Allsopp,  b.  1842   

1885  A.  Hobhouse,  k.c.s  i.,  c.i.e.,  b. 

1819  

1892  A.  "W.  A.  Hood,  a.c.B.,  b.  1824  ... 

1809  J.  A.  L.  Hope,  g.c.m.g.,  b.  1860  .. 

1881  H.  J.  Tufton,  b.  1844   

15'7  F.  G.  Ellis,  6. 1830.....  


Hylton... 

iVEAGH  ... 
:AMES  

Seane  ... 
Jelvin  ... 
Jenlis  ... 
Senmare 
Ienuy  ... 


Kensington.. 

KeNYON  

£er   

tESTEVEM  

Kilmarnock  ■ 

ilNNAIRD  

tlNNEAR   

KlNTORE   


jAMINGTON  ... 

AWRENCB  ... 
-lECONFIELD... 
'  EIGH   

ILFORD   


18R9 
1881 

1866 
1891 
1895 
1839 
1892 
1831 
1856 
1866 

1888 
1788 
1828 
1868 
1831 
1860 
1897 
1838 

1880 

1869 
18G9 
1839 
1797 


F.  E.  Fitzalan-Howard,  b.  1S59 
W.  U.  T.  St.  Lawronce,  K.P., 

6.  1827   

H.H.  Joliffe,  b.  1839   

E  C.  Guinness,  k.p.,  b.  1847   

Henry  James,  b.  1828   

J.  M.  A.  Keane,  b.  1816   

W.  Thompson,  g.o.v.o.  b.  1824  ... 

G.  T  Taylour,  b.  1878   

V.  A.  Browne,  k.p.,  6. 1835  

"W.   T.    Wyndham-Quin,  k.p., 

6.1841   

W.  Edwardes,  b.  1835   

L  Kenvon,  b.  1864   

8.  H.  Ker,  k.t.,  b.  1833    

J.  H.  Trollope,  b.  1851..  ,  

C.  G.  Hay,  b.  1852  

A.  F.  Kinnaird,  b.  1847   

A.  8.  Kinnear 

A.  H.T.  Keith-Falconer,  o.c.m.g., 
b.  1852   

C.  W.  A.  N.  Cochrane-Baillie, 
K.c.M.o.,b.  1860   

J.  H.  Lawrence,  b.  1846   

H.  Wyndharn,  b.  1830   

W.  H.  Leigh,  b.  1824  

J.  Powys,  b.  1883  


Eldest  Son  or  Heir. 

Hon.  R.  H.  B.  Norton 
Hon.  R.  H.  F.  Greville 

Hon.  C.  Clifton 
E.  W.  Beckett,  m.p. 
Viscount  Cole 
Hon.  W.  M.  Burrell 
Hon.  L.  W.  Palk 

Hon.  H.  G.  Giffard 

Hon,  G.  Hamilton 
Hon.  J.  Pakington 
Lord  Ennismore 
Hon.  G.  R.  O.-Gora 

Hon.  G.  St.  V.  Harris 
Hun.  A.  E.  H. -Major 
Hon.  A.  E.  D.  Astley 
Hon.  E.  O.  R.  Littleton 
Hon.  S.  Hawke,  r.n. 
Hon.  A.W.  de  B.  S.  Foljambe 

Hon  G.  E.  Heanage 
(None) 

Hon.  R.  F.  Herschell 
Hon.  L.  H.-A'Cou't 
Hon.  C.  W.  Mills 
Hon.  C.  Allsopp 

(None) 

(None) 

Lord  Hope 

Hon.  J.  S.  R.  Tufion 

Hon.  T.  E.  Ellis 

Hon.  B.  F.  Howard 

(None) 

Hon.  H\  G.  Jo'iffe,  J4.FV 

Hon.  R.  Guinness 

(None) 

(None) 

(None) 

K.  H.  H.  Taylour 
Viscount  Castlerosse 

(None) 

Hon.  W.  Edwardes 
Hon.  G.  T.  Kenyon 
Lord  Jedburgh 
Hon.  R.  C.  Trollope 
Lord  Kilmarnock 
Master  of  Kinnaird 


Lord  Inverurie 

Hon.  V.  C.-Bail!ie 
Hon.  A.  G.  Lawrence 
Hon.  C.  H.  Wyndharn 
Hon.  F.  D.  Leigh 
Hon.  S.  T.  Powys 
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"SUNLIGHT"  YEAR-BOOK. 


Title. 


1885 

1838 

1897 

LLANO  ATTOCK 

1892 

Loon  ofDrylaw1895 

1801 

1784 

1837 

LoVEL  AND  HOL 

1762 

1839 

1859 

Macnaghten 

1887 

Magherahof.ne1887 

Malcolm 

1896 

1807 

MANNE39  OF 

1396 

Masham  

1891 

1815 

1794 

Mehedyth  ... 

1866 

1838 

MlDDLETON . . . 

1811 

1821 

1866 

M0NCK.TON  ... 

1887 

MoNCREIFF  ... 

1874 

M»nk  Bketton  1884 

MONKSWULL... 

1885 

MONTAGU  OF 

Beaulieu... 

1885 

MonTEAGLE  ... 

1806 

MONTEAGLE  OF 

BRANDON  ... 

1839 

1889 

1831 

MountStephen  1891 

Movbray(1223), 

Be  agrave 

(1295),  AND 

Stourton... 

1443 

Napier  of  Mag 

I)  ALA   

1868 

1898 

1554 

NORTHBOUIiNE 

1884 

Northington 

1885 

1878 

O'Hagan   

1870 

1868 

1821 

ORoIATHWAITE 

1863 

1821 

1893 

Oxenfoord  ... 

1841 

Penbhyn   

1S6S 

1809 

1G03 

Created,  Family  Name. 

R.  R.  W.  Lingen,  k.c.b.,  6.  1819 

G.  P.  O'Callaghan,  6.  1815  

Joseph  Lister  

J.  A.  Rolls,  6.  1837   

H.  B.  Loch,  g.c.b.,  o.c.M.G.,b.  1827 

J.  H.  Loftus,  6. 1851  

H.  G.  Percy  (Earl  Percy),  ft.  1846 
S.  J.  Fraser,  6. 1871  

C.  G.  Perceval,  ft. 1845  

W.  Brownlow,  6.  1858   

F.  H.  Vernon,  ft.  1824   

E.  Macnaghten  (Lord  of  Appeal), 

b.  1830   

J.  D.  M'Garel-Hogg,  b.  1861   

J.  W.  Malcolm,  c.b.,  6.  1833  

J.  T.  Manners,  ft.  1852   

H.  J.  B.  Manners,  6.  1852   

S.  Cunliffe-Lister,  6.1815   

C.  Gordon,  6.  1847  

L.  G.  Agar-ElliB,  b.  1829   

J.  H.  G.  M.  Somerville,  ft.  1865 
P.  S.  Methuen,  c.b.,  c.m.g.,  6. 

1845   

D.  W.  B.  Willoughby,  ft.  1814  

H.  F.  Conyngham,  6.  1857   

H.  P.  Monck,  6.  1849   

G.  E.  M.  Monckton-Arundell,  b. 
1844  

H.  J.  Monoreiff,  b.  1840   

J.  D.  Dodson,  ft.  1825   

R.  Collier,  ft.  1845   


H.  J.  Douglas-Scott-Montagu, 

ft.  1832   

J.  T.  Browne,  6.  1824   

T.  Spring-Rice,  k.p.,  6. 1849   

M.  Morris  (Lord  of  Appeal)  b.  1827 
L.  N.  V.  Lloyd-Mostyn,  6.  1856 
G.  Stephen,  6. 1829   


Eldest  Son  cr  Heir. 
(None) 
(None) 

Hon.  J.  M.  Rolla 
Hon.  E.  D.  Loch 
G.  H.  Loftus 
Lord  Warkworth,  ii.p, 
Hon.  H.  J.  Fraser 

A.  G.  Perceval 
Hon.  J.  R.  Brownlow 
C.  Vernon 

(Life  Peerage) 
Hon.  D.  S.  M'O.-Hogg 
Hon.  J.  Mule  vim 
Hon.  J.  Manners 

Lord  Roos 
Hon.  S.  C. -Lister 
Lord  Esme  Gordon 
i_iord  Robartes 
(None) 

Hon.  P.  Methuen 
Capt.  Hon.  E.  Willoughby 
Earl  of  Mount  Charlea 
Eon.  C.  H.  Monck 

Hon.  G.  M.-Arundell 
Rev.  Hon.  R.  C.  Moncreift 
Hon.  J.  W.  Do:1ron 
Rev.  R.  A.  H.  Collier 


Hon.  J.  W.  D.  Montagu 


Hon.  S.  Spring-Rice 

(Life  Peerage) 

Hon.  E.  L.  R.  L.-MostyQ 

(None) 


C.  B.  J.  Stourton,  6. 1867    Hon.  "W.  M.  Stourton 


R.  W.  Napier,  ft.  1845   

W.  J.  Legh,  6.  1828   

"W.  H.  J.  North,  ft.  1S36   

W.  H.  James,  6. 1846  ,  

A.  H.  Henley,  ft.  1825  

O.  B.  Adderley,  k.c.m.g.,  6.  1814 

T.  T.  O'Hagan,  ft.  1878  

E.  O'Neill,  6.  1839  

C.  J.  E.  F.  Skeffinston,  ft.  1842... 

A.  Walsh,  6.  1827   

J.  E.  W.  T.  Butler,  k.p.,  6.  1844 

J.  C.  White,  6.  1843   

J.  H.  Dalrymple,  k.t.,  6. 1819  (Sc., 

E.  Stair)   

G.  S.  G.  Douglas-Pennant,  ft".  1836 

J.  P.  Wilde,  ft.  1816   

P.  H.  P.  Petre,  6. 1858  


Col.  Hon.  G.  C.  Napier.C.i.E. 
Hon.  T.  W.  Legh,  m.p. 
Hon.  W.  F.  J.  North 
Hon.  W.  J.  J ames 
Hon.  F.  Henley 
Hon.  C.  L.  Adderley 
Hon.  M.  H.  O'Hagan 
Hon.  A.  E.  B.  O'Neill 
Hon.  O.  J.  C.  Skeffington 
Hon.  A.  H.  J.  Walsh 
Lord  J.  A.  Butler 
(None) 

Viscount  Dalrymple 
Hon.  E.  S.  D.-Pcnnant 
(None) 

Hon.  P.  Petre  ' 
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Title. 

PlRBRIGHT 
Playfair  ... 
PfcUNKET  ... 


Created.  Family  Name. 

.   1895  H.  ae  Worms,  6. 1840  ...... 

1892  L.  Playfair  g.c.b.,  b  1819 
.'  1827   William  Lee,  b.  1864   


POLTIMOSK 
PoNSONBY... 


PoWERSCOURT 

Raglan  

Ramsay  

Ranfurly  ... 

Rathmore  ... 

Rayleigh  

Reay  


Rendel  

Revelstoke 

RlBBLESDALE 

robartes  

Roberts  of 

I  Kandahar...  1892 


1831 
1749 

1885 
1852 
1875 

1826 

1895 
1821 
1881 

1894 
1885 
1797 
1869 


RODNEY  

ROMILLY  .. 
RoOKWOOD 
ROSEBERY.. 
ROSMEAD  .. 


1782 
1865 
1892 
1828 
1896 


Rossmore   1838 

Rothschild  1885 

Rowton   1880 

Russell  of 
Killowen...  1894 


Saokvtlle  ... 
St.  John  of 
Bletsoe  ... 
St.  Leonards 
St.  Levan  ... 
St.  Oswald... 
Saltersford 
Sandhurst  ... 

Sandys   

Savtle   

Sate  and  Sele 

scarsdale  ... 

Seaton   

Sefton   

Shand   

Sheffield  ... 
Sherborne  ... 

Shute   

Silchester... 
somerhill  ... 

EOMERS  

Somerton  ... 
Southampton 

Stafford  

Stalbridge... 
Stanley  of 
Alderley  .. 


1876 

1558 
1852 
1887 
1885 
1796 
1871 
1802 
1888 
1603 

1761 

ias9 

1831 
1892 
1802 
1784 
1880 
1821 
1826 
1784 
1873 
1780 
1G40 
1886 


A.  F.  G.  W.  Bampfylde,  b.  1837 
Rev.  W.  W.  Ponsonby,  b.  1821  (Ir. 

E.  Bessborough)   

M.  Wingfleld,  k.p.,  b.  1836  

G.  F.  H.  Somerset,  b.  1857  

A.  G.  M.  Ramsay,  b.  1878  (Scot. 

E.  Dalhousie)   

U.  J.  M.  Knox,  6.  1856  (Ir.  E. 

Ranfurly)  

D.  R.  Plunket,  q.c,  b.  1838  

J.  W.  Strutt,  b.  1842  

D.  J.  Mackay,  g.c.s.i.,  g.o.i.e.,  6. 
1839  

Stuart  Rendel,  6. 1834   

E.  C.  Baring,  b. 1828  

0?.  Lister,  b.  1854   

T.  C.  Agar-Robartes,  6. 1844  

F.  S.  Roberts,  v.c,  g.c.b., g.c.s.i., 
g.c.i.e.,  6.1832   

G.  B.  H.  D.  Rodney,  b.  1857   

J.  G.  L.  Romilly,  6. 1866  

H.  J.  Selwyn-Ibbetson,  6. 1826... 

A.  P.  Primrose,  k.g.,k.t.,  b.  1847 
Hercules    G.    R.  Robinson, 

g.o.m.g.,  b.  1824  

D.  W.  W.  Westenra,  6. 1853  

N.  M.  De  Rotbscbild,  b.  1840  

M.  W.  Lovvry-Corry,  c.b.,  b.  1838 

C.  Russell,  g.o  m.g.  [Lord  Chief 
Justice),  b.  1833     

L.  Sackville-West,  g.c.w.g. 
6.  1827  

B.  M.  St.  John,  b.  1844   

E.  B.  Sugden,  b.  1847   

J.  St.  Aubyn,  b.  1829  

R.  Winn,  6. 1857   

J.  G.  H.  Stopford,  b.  1823   

W.  Mansfield,  o.o.i.E.,  6.  1855  ... 

A.  F.  A.  Sandys,  b.  1840   

J.  Savile-Lumley,  6.  1854   

J.   F.   T.  -  Wykeham-Fiennes, 

b.  1830   

Rev.  A.  N.  H.  Curzon,  6.  1831  ... 

J.  R.  U.  Colborne,  6. 1854   

W.  P.  Molyneux,  k.g.,  6. 1835  ... 

A.  B.  Shand,  6.  1828  

H.  N.  Holyroyd,  6  1832   

E.  L.  Datton,  b.  1831   

P.  Barrington,  b  1825   

T.  Pakenbam,  b.  1864   

H.  G.  De-Burgh-Canning,  6. 1832 

P.  R.  Cocks,  b.  1815  

J.  C.  H.  W.  Ellis  Agar.  b.  1818  ... 

C.  H.  Fitzroy,  b.  1867   

F.  E.  S.-Jerningham,  b.  1833  

R.  de  A.  Grosvenor,  b.  1837   


Eldest  Son  or  Heir. 
(None) 

Lt.-Col.  Hon.  G.  Playfair 
Hon.  B.  J.  Plunket 

Hon'.  C.  Bampfylde 

Viscount  Duncannon,  c.B. 
Hon.  M.  R.  Wingfield 
Hon.  F.  R.  Somexset 

Hon.  P.  W.  M.  Ramsay 

Viscount  Northland 

Hon.  R.  J.  Strutt 

M.  Mackay 
(None) 

Hon.  J.  Baring 
Hon.  T.  Lister 
Hon.  T.  C.  R.  A.-Robtutcs 


Hon.  F.  H.  S.  Robeits 
Hon.  G.  B.  Rodney 
(None) 
(None) 

Lord  Dalmeny 
Hon.  Hercules  A.  T.  Robin- 
son 

Hon.  W.  Westenra 

Hon.  L.  W.  de  Rothschild 

(None) 


Life  Peerage 

Hon.  W.  E.  S.-West 
Hon.  H.  St.  John 
Hon.  H.  F.  Sugden 
Hon.  J.  T.  S.  St.  Aubyn 
Hon.  R.  G.  Winn 
Viscount  Stopford 
Hon.  J.  W.  Mansfield 
Hon.  M.  W.  Sandys 


Hon.  G.  C.  Fiennes 

Rt.  Hon.  G.  Curzon,  m.p. 

Hon.  F.  L.  Colbonie 

Viscount  Molyneux 

(None) 

(None) 

Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  Dutton 
Hon.  W.  B.  Barrington 
Hon.  E.  M.  Pakeniiam 
(None) 

H.  H.  Somers  Cocks 
Viscount  Somerton 
Hon.  E.  A.  Fitzroy 
F.  E.  Fitzherbert 
Hon.  H.  Grosvenor 


1839   H.  E.  J.  Stanley,  b.  1837   Hon.  E.  L.  Stanley 
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Title. 
Stanmore  .... 
Stewart  op 

Garliks  ... 
Strathe  d  kn 

(1836)  AND 

Campbell  ,. 
Strathkpky  .. 
Stuart  of 
CastleStuart  1796 

Budeley    1838 

Stjdlky   1884 

SUFFIELD   1786 

Swansea    1893 

Talbot  de 
Malahide  .. 
Templemore. 
Tennyson  ... 
Tenterden  .. 

Teynhah   1616 

Thring    1886 

Thtjrlow    ...  1792 

ToLLEMACHE  .  1876 

Tredegar  ...  1859 

Trevor    1880 

Truro    1850 

TwEEDDALE...  1881 

tweedmouth  1881 

Tyrone    1786 

Vaux  of  Har- 

rowden  ...  1523 

Vernon    1762 

'  Vivian    1841 

Walsingham  1780 

Wandsworth  1895 

Wantage   1885 

Watson   1880 

Welby    1894 

Wemyss    1821 

Wenlock  ...  1839 
Westbury  ...  1861 
Wigan    1826 

WlLLOUGHBY 

de  Broke  ..  1492 

Wimborne  ...  1880 

Windsor   1529 

Wolverton...  1860 

Worhngham  1835 

Wrottesley  1838 

Wynford    ...  1829 

Zouche    1308 


"  SUNLIGHT  "  YEAR-BOOK. 


Family  Name. 


A.  H.-Gordon,  g.o.m.o.,  ft.  1829 ... 
A.  P.  Stewart,  k.t.,  6.  1835   


Eldest  Ron  or  Heir, 
Hon.  G.  H.-Gordon 

Hon.  E.  H.  Stewart 


H.  G.  Campbell,  ft. 1829 
J.  Otjilvie-Grant,  6. 1876  , 


E.  A.  Stuart-Grey,  6. 1840   

C.  D.  R.  Hanbury-Tracy,  ft.  1840 

A.  S.  W.  C.  F.  Gore,  6.  1839  

C.  Harbord,  k.c.b.,  ft.  1830  . 
E.  A.  Vivian,  6.  1848  

R.W.Talbot,  ft.  1846   

H.  S.  Chichester,  ft.  1821  

H.  Tennyson,  6.  1852  .. 

C.  S.  H.  Abbott,  6.  1805  

H.  J.  P.  S.  Roper-Curzon,  ft.  1867 

H.  Thring,  k.c.b.,  6. 1818   

T.  J.  H.-T.-C.-Bruce,  6.  1838  

W.  F.  Tollemaehe,  6. 1832  

G.  C.  Moruran,  6. 1830   

A.  W.  Hill-Trevor,  6. 1852  

T.  M.  M.  Wilde,  ft.  1856   

W.  M.  Hay,  b  1826   

E.  Majoribanks,  6.  1849  ... 

H.  de  la  P.  Beresford,  6. 1875  ... 

H.  G.  C.  Mostyn,  6. 1860  

G.  W.  Venables- Vernon,  6.  1854 

G.  C.  B.  Vivian,  ft.  1878   

Thomas  de  Grey,  6.  1843   

Sydney  J.  Stern,  ft.  18io  

R.  J.  Lloyd-Lindsay,  k.c.b.,  v.c, 

ft.  1832   ' 

W.  Watson  (Lord  of  Appail), 

b.  1828   

R.  E.  Welby,  g.c.b.,6.  1832  

P.  Wemyss-Charteris-Dougla9, 

6.  1818    

B.  Lawley,  g.c.i.e.,  6. 1S49  

R.  L.  P.  Bethell,  ft.  1852  

J.  L.  Lindsay,  k.t.,  ft.  1847  


1857. 


H.  Verney,  6. 1844  

I.  B.  Guest,  6. 1835  .., 
R.  G.  Windsor-Clive,  6. 
F.  Glyn,  6.  1864.... 
A,  B.  S.  Acheson,  k.p.,  ft.  1841 

A.  Wrottesley,  6.  1824   

W.  D.  M.  Best,  ft.  1826  

R.  N.  C.  G.  Curzon,  ft.  1851  ... 


Hon.  J.  B.  Campbell 
Hon.  T.  O.-Grant  ' 

F.  J.  Stuart-Grey 
Hon.  W.  H.  Tracy 
Viscount  Sudley 
Hon.  C.  Harbord 
Hon.  J.  A.  Vivian 

Hon.  J.  B.  Talbot 
Hon.  A.  Chichester 
Hon.  L.  H.  Tennyson 
(None) 

Hon.  W.  R.-Curzon 

(Xone) 

Hon.  J.  Bruce 
Hon.  L.  P.  Tollemaehe 
Hon.  F.  Morsan,  m.p. 
Hon.  G.  E.  Hill  Trevor 
(None) 

Earl  of  Gifford 
Hon.  D.  C.  Majoribatika 
Lord  C.  B.  Beresford 

(Three  co -heiresses) 
Hon.  G.  F.  A.  V.-Vernoa 
Hon.  C.  H.  Vivian 
Hon.  J.  A.  de  Grey 
(None) 

(None) 

Life  Peerage 
(None) 

Lord  Eleho 
Hon.  R.  T.  Lawley 
Hon.  R.  Bethell 
Lord  Balcarres,  m.p. 

Hon.  R.  G.  Verney 
Hon.  I.  C.  Guest 
Hon.  O.  R.  W.-Clfve 
Hon.  G.  E.  D.  C.  Glyn 
Visoount  Acheson 
Hon.  W.  Wrottesley 
Hon.  H.  M.  Best 
Hon.  Darea  Curzon 


Note^— Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  confer  Peerages  of  the  United  Kingdom 


upo 

The  Earl  of  Glasgow,  g.c.m.g. 
Viscount  Downe. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Lopes. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ion  Trant  Hamilton. 

Sii  John  Bums,  Bart. 

li  n.  Sir  Donald  Smith,  g.c.m.G! 


The  Titles  thev  will  take  are  not  announced  as  wo  go  to  press, 
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PEERESSES    IN   THEIR   OWN  RIGHT. 

w;u        rented  Family  Fame.  Eldest  Son  or  Heir. 

SKSfSfcjS    Hon.SirR.R.T.-Wilson 

BCoutts"(B.)...1871  Angela  G.Burdett-CouttM  1814  (None) 

H™dEn(V.)1891  Emily  Smith,  6. 1828    Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P. 

Macdonald 

cliffMBJ^ISOI  Susan  A.  Maodonald,  6. 1836         Hon.  Mary  Macdonald 


PEERS    OF  THE 

USUALLY      ADDRESSED      BY  THEIR 
SCOTLAND 


Scotch  Peerage.        V.  K.  Pccraqe, 

Aberdeen,  E  Gordon,  V 

Athole,  D   Strange,  E 

Buecleuch,  D   Doneaster,  E 

Crawford,  E  Wigan,  B 

Dalhousie,  E  Ramsay,  B 

Eplintoun,  E  Winton,  E 

Err  oil,  B  Kilmarnock,  B 

Galloway,  E  StewartofGarlies,B 

Hamilton,  D  Brandon,  D 

Home,  E  Douglas,  B 

Huntly,  M  Meldrum,  E 

KinnouU.E  Hay,  B 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 

HIGHER      TITLES      AS      PEEKS  Off 
OR  IRELAND. 

Scotch  Peerage.         V.  K.  Peerage, 

Lothian,  M  Ker,  B 

Loudoun,  E   Botreaux,  E 

Montrose,  D   Graham,  E 

Moray,  E  Stuart,  B  f 

Napier,  B  Ettrick,  B  • 

Eollo,  B   Dunning,  B 

Roxburghe,  D   Innes,  E 

Seafield,  E  Strathspey,  B  , 

Southesk,  E   ....Balinhard,  B 

Stair,  E   Oxenfoord,  B 

Strathmore,  E   Bowes,  B 

Tweeddale,  M  Tweeddale,  B 


Irish  Peerage,  U.  K.  Peerage. 

Abercorn,  D  Abercorn,  M 

Arran,  E  Sudley,  B 

Athlumney,  B   Meredyth,  B 

Barrington,  V   Shute,  B 

Bessborough.E  Ponsonby,  B 

Boyne,  V  Brancepeth,  B 

Carysfort,  E  Carysfort,  B 

Clancartv,  E  Clanoarty,  V 

Clanricarde,  M  Somerhill,  B 

Clanwiliiam,  E  Clanwilliam,  B 

Clermont,  B   Carlingford,  B 

Clifden,  V   Mendip,  B 

Conyngham,  M  MinBter,  B 

Cork  &  Orrery,  M  Boyle,  B 

Courtown,E   Saltersford,  B 

Darnley,  E  Clifton,  B 

Da  Vesci,  V  De  Vesci,  B 

Donegall,  M   Fisherwick,  B 

Donoughmore,  E  Hutchinson,  V 

Downshire.M  Hillsborough,  E 

Dunraven,  E  Kenry,  B 

Egmont,  E   Lovel&Holland,B 

Ely,  M  Loftus,  B 


Irish  Peerage,  U.  K.  Peerage. 

Enniskillen,  E   Grinstead,  B 

Erne,  E  Fermanagh,  B 

Galway.V  Monckton,  B 

Gosford,  E   Worlingbam,  B 

Headfort,  M  Kenlis,  B 

Henley,  B  Northington,  B 

Henniker,  B  Hartismere,  B 

Howth,  E  Howth,  B 

Leinster,  D   Deinster,  V 

Leitrim,  E   Clements,  B 

Limerick,  E  Foxford,  B 

Listowel,  E  Hare,  B 

Londonderry,  M  Vane,  E 

Longford,  E  Silchester,  B 

Massereene,  V   Oriel,  B 

Meath,  E  ..Chaworth,  B 

Midleton,  V  Brodrick,  B 

Normanton,  E   Somerton,  B 

Ormonde,  M   Ormonde,  B 

Roden,  E  Clanbrassill,  B 

Shannon,  E  Carleton,  B 

Sligo,  M  Mont-Eagle,  B 

"Waterford,  M  Tyrone,  B 
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REPRESENTATIVE  PEERS.— Sixteen  Scottish  are  elected  for 
eaoh  Parliament  and  twenty-eight  Iriah  Representative  Peers  sue 
elected  for  life. 

r 

s    SIXTEEN   REPRESENTATIVE    PEER5  FOR 

SCOTLAND. 

ELECTED    EVERY    KEW  PARLIAMENT. 

John  Francis  E.  Goodeve  Erskine  Earl  of  Mar  1404 

Bholto  George  Douglas   ,     Morton  [...".1458 

Walter  John  Praneig  Erskine    „     Mar  <t  Kellie  ..  .......1565 

George  Baillie  Arden   „     Haddington   1019 

Frederick  Henry  Maitland    „     Lauderdale  1624 

David  Stanley  W.  Ogilvie   „     Airlie   1639 

Robert  Harris  Carnwath  Dalzell    „     Carnwath   ;  1639 

Ronald  R.  Leslie  Melville   Leven  <t  Melville   "l641 

Douglas  Mackinnon  B.  Cochrane   „     Dundonald   16G9 

Byron  Plantagenet  Cary  Viscount  Falkland  1620 

Horace  Courten ay  Forbes  Baron  Forbes   1442 

Alexander  William  Fred.  Fraser   ,     Saltoun   1445 

Charles  William  St.  Clair   „     Sinclair   1483 

James  Walter  Sandilands   Torphichen   .....1564 

Alexander  Hugh  Bruce   „     Balfour  of  Burleigh  ......1609 

Walter  H.  Hepburne-Soott    Polwarth  1690 


TWENTY- EIGHT  REPRESENTATIVE  PEERS  FOR 

IRELAND. 


ELECTED    FOB  LIFE. 


J.  Vansittart  Danvers  Butler  Earl  of  Lanesborough 

Dermot  Robert  W.  Bourke   

Lionel  G.  H.  S.  Dawaon-Damer  . 

Hugh  Annesley  

George  Bingham   , 

Somerset  Richard  Lowry-Corry 

James  Francis  Bernard  , 

James  Alexander  

Lawrence  Parsons   

Francis  Charles  Needharn 


1756 

Mayo   1785 

Portarlington  1785 

Annesley  1789 

Lucan   1795 

Belmore,  g.o.m.g  1797 

Bandon   1800 

Caledon,  k  p  1S01 

Rosse,  k.p  1806 

Kilmorey,  k.p  1822 


Mervyn  Edward  Wingfleld   Viscount  Powerscourt,  k.p. 

Henry  William  Crosbie  Ward  

Cornwallis  Maude   „ 

Henry  Edward  M.  D.  C.  Upton    „ 

John  William  Plunkett  Baron 

Edward  Donough  O'Brien   „ 

John  Thomas  William  Massy   „ 

Hamilton  M.  T.  F.  Deane-Morgan   „ 

Franois  William  Browne    „ 

Luke  Gerald  Dillon   „ 

Charles  Mark  Allanson-Wynn   „ 

Edward  H.  Churchill  Crofton  

Heroules  Edward  Rowley   „ 

Dayrollea  Blakeney  E.  de  Moleyns    „ 

Henry  O'Callaghan  Prittie   „ 

Eyre  Challoner  Henry  Massy  , 

Geoffrey  D.  Aug.  Fred  Guthrie    „ 

Thomas  K.  MoClintook-Bunbury  


 1743 

Bangor  1781 

Hawarden  (E.  de  Montalt}..1791 

Templetown   1805 

Dunsany  1439 

Inchiquin,  k.p.   1546 

Massy  1776 

Muskerry  1781 

Kilmuine  1789 

Clonhrock   1790 

Headley   17ii7 

Crofton   1797 

Langfcrd  1800 

Vem.ry  1800 

Dunalley  1800 

Clarina   1800 

Oranmore  it  Browne   1836 

BatMonneVL   1808 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEERS. 

Chairman  of  Committees,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Morley. 

Clerk  of  Parliaments,  Henry  J.  L.  Graham,  C.b. 

Deputy  Cleric  of  Parliaments,  Hon.  E.  P.  Thesiger,  o.B. 

Beading  Clerk,  Merton  A.  Thorns.  ,  .  a  ,  u  „„„ 

Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod,  Gen.  Sir  Michael  A.  S.  Biddulph,  g.c.b. 

Yeoman  Usher,  Capt.  T;  D.  Butler. 

Serjeant-at-Arms,  Lt.-Col.  Hon.  Sir  W.  P.  M.  C.  Talbot,  M  B. 
Examiners  to  Standing  Orders,  C.  W.  Campion  and  M.  A.  Thorna. 

GOVERNMENT  OFFICES,  LIST  OF. 

Admiralty—  Wldtehall,  S.W. 

lords  Commissioners— First  Lord,  Rt.  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen,  m.p.  ;  Naval 
Lords,  Adni.  Sir  F.  W.  Richards,  g.c.b.  ;  Rear-Adm.  Sir  F.  G.  D.  Beu- 
ford,  e.c.b.  ;  Rear-Adm.  Sir  J.  A.  Fisher,  k.c.b.,  and  Capt.  G.  H.  N. 
Noel,   Civil  Lord,  J.  Austen  Chamberlain,  M  P. 

Parliamentary  Sec,  W.  E.  Macartney,  m.p. 

Permanent  Sec.,  Sir  Evan  McGregor,  k.o.b. 

Board  of  Agriculture— 4,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
President,  Rt.  Eon.  W.  H.  Long,  m.p. 
Sec,  T.  H.  Elliot. 

Board  of  Trade— 7,  Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W. 
President,  Rt.  Hon.  0.  T.  Ritchie,  m.p. 
Parliamentary  Sec,  Earl  of  Dudley,  m.p. 
Permanent  Sec,  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  k.c.b. 

Colonial  Office — Downing  Street,  S.W. 
Principal  Sec  of  State,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P. 
Parliamentary  Sec,  Earl  of  Selborne,  m.p. 
Permanent  Sec,  E.  Wingfield,  c.b. 

Assistant  Under  Sees.,  John  Bramston,  k.c.m  g.,  c.b.  }  F.  Granam. 

Custom  House — Thames  Street,  E.G. 

Chairman,  H.  W.  Primrose,  c.s.r.,  c.b- 
Deputy  Chairman,  J.  A.  Kempe. 
Commissioner,  L.  W.  Engelbach,  c.b. 
Assistant  Sec,  J.  Courroux. 

Duchy  of  Cornwall— Buckingham  Gate,  S.W. 

Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  Earl  of  Ducie. 
Keeper  of  Privy  Seal,  Earl  of  Leicester,  k.g. 
Attorney-General,  C.  A..Cripps,  q.c,  m.p. 
Receiver-General,  Col.  Sir  R.  N.  F.  Kingscote,  k.c.B. 
Sec.  and  Keeper  of  Records,  M.  Holzmann. 

Duchy  of  Lancaster — Lancaster  Place,  Strand, 
Chancellor,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  James. 

Receiver-General,  Lt.-Col.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Fleetwood  Edwards,  k.c.b.,  b  e. 
Clerk  of  Council,  Sir  J.  G.  D.  Engleheart,  c.b. 
Attorney-General,  W.  Ambrose,  q.c,  m.p. 
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Education  Department— Whitehall. 

Vice-President  of  the  Council,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  E.  Gorst,  sip, 
Secretary,  Sir  G.  W.  Kekewich,  k.c.b. 

Exchequer  and  Audit— Somerset  House,  W.C. 
Comptroller,  R.  Mills,  c..b. 
Assistant  Comptroller,  D.  C.  Richmond.  1 

Foreign  Office— Downing  Street,  S.W. 
Principal  Sec.  of  State,  Rt.  Hon.  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  k.o. 
Parliamentary  Sec,  Rt.  Hon.  G.  N.  Curzon,  m.p. 
Permanent  Sec,  Sir  T.  H.  Saunderson,  k.c.b.,  k.c  m.o. 
Assistant  Sees.,  Hon.  F.  L.  Bertie,  Hon.  F.  H.  Yilliere,  c.b. 

Eome  Office— Whitehall,  S.W. 
Secretary  of  State,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley,  Bart,  m.p. 
Parliamentary  Sec,  Rt.  Hon.  Jesse  Collings,  m,p. 
Permanent  Sec,  Kenelm  E.  Digby. 
Assistant  Sees.,  H.  Cunynghame,  C.  S.  Murdoch,  c.b. 

India  Office — Charles  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Secretary  of  State,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  G.  Hamilton,  m.p. 
Vice-President,  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  k.c.b. 
Under  Sec,  Earl  of  Onslow,  g.c.m.o. 
Permanent  Sec,  Sir.  J.  A.  Godley,  k.c.b. 
Assistant  Under  Sec,  Sir  Horace  Walpole,  k.c  b. 

Inland  Revenue  Office— Somerset  House,  W.G. 
Chairman,  G.  H.  Murray,  c.b.  • 
Deputy  Chairman,  F.  L.  Robinson,  C.B. 
Joint  Sees.,  W.  B.  Heberden,  T.  N.  Crafer. 

Irish  Office— 18,  Old  Queen  Street,  S.W. 
Lord-Lieutenant,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Cadogac,  k.g. 
Chief  Sec,  Rt.  Hon.  G.  W.  Balfour,  m.p.  /■ 
Attorney -Gen.,  Rt.  Hon.  John  Atkinson,  q.c. 
Solicitor-Gen.,  W.  Kenny,  Q.C. 

Judge  AdY.-GeneraFs  Office— 7,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  ( 
Judge- Adv. -General,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Francis  H.  Jeune. 
Deputy,  Col.  J.  L.  C.  St.  Clair, 

Local  Government  Board—  ]VJiiteliaU,  S.W. 
President,  Rt.  Hon.  H.  Chaplin,  m.p. 
Parliamentary  Sec,  T.  W.  Russell,  m.p. 
Permanent  Sec,  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  k.c.b. 

E,ord  Great  Chamberlain's  Office— Royal  Court,  House  of  Lords,  S.W. 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  Earl  of  Ancaster. 
Secretary,  Capt.  T.  D.  Butler. 

Paymaster-General's  Office— Whitehall,  S.W. 
Paymaster-General,  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  g.c.m.g. 
Assistant  Paymaster-Gen.,  C.  J.  Maude. 
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Post  Office— St.  Martin1  s-le-Grand,  E.C. 
Postmaster-General,  Et,  Hon.  Duke  of  Norfolk,  e.g. 
Secretary,  Spencer  Walpole. 
Second  Sec,  J.  O.  Lamb,  c.b.,  cm. a. 

Privy  Council  Office— Whitehall,  S.W. 
Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  Hia  Grace  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire,  k.g. 

Clerk  of  the  Council,  Sir  C.  Lennox  Peel,  k.c.b. 

Privy  Seal  Office — 3,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  Et.  Hon.  Viscount  Cross,  g.c.b.,  g.c.s.i. 

Scottish  Office — Dover  House,  Whitehall. 
Chief  Secretary,  Et.  Hon.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 
Permanent  Under  Sec,  Col.  Sir  C.  Scott-Moncrieff,  K.c  M.G.,  C.S.I. 
Lord  Advocate,  Et.  Hon.  A.  G-.  Murray,  Q.c,  m.p. 
Solicitor-Gen.,  C.  Scott  Dickson. 

Treasury —  Whitehall. 
First  Lord,  Et.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  m.p. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Et.  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Hicks-Beach,  Bart.,  M.pt 
Junior  Lords,  H.  T.  Anstruther ;  W.  Hayes  Fisher,  and  Lord  Stanley. 
Joint  Sees.,  Sir  W.  H.  Walrond,  Bart.,  m.p.,  Et.  Hon.  E.  W.  Hanbury,. 

M.P. 

Permanent  Sec,  Sir  F.  Mowatt,  k.c.b. 

Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  and  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions,  Hon. 
Hamilton  Cuffe,  c.b. 

War  Office— Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Sec.  of  State,  Et.  Hon.  Marquis  of  Lanadawne,  e.g.,  g.c.m.g.,  g.c.s.i. 
Pari.  Sec,  Et.  Hon.  W.  St.  J.  Brodrick,  m.p. 
Financial  Sec,  J.  Powell  Williams,  m.p. 
Perm.  Sec,  Sir  Arthur  Halliburton,  g.c.b. 

Commander-in-Chief,  Field-Marshal  Kt.  Hon.  Viscount  Wolseley,  k.p., 

g.c.b. ,  g.c.m.g. 

Adjutant- Gen.,  Gen.  Et.  Hon.  Sir  Eedvers  Buller,  v.c,  g.c.b.,  k.cm.g. 
Quartermaster- Gen.,  Gen.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  v.c,  g.c.b.,  g.c.m.g. 
Chaplain- Gen.,  Eev.  J.  C.  Edghill,  d.d. 
Director-Gen.,  Med.  Dept.,  Surg.-Maj.  Gen.  J.  Jameson,  h.d. 

Woods  and  Forests— 2,  Whitehall  Place. 
Commissioners,  E.  Stafford  Howard;  J.  F.  F.  Horner. 

Works  and  Public  Buildings— 12,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
First  Commissioner,  Et.  Hon.  A.  Akers-Douglas,  m.p. 
Sec,  Hon.  E.  B.  Brett. 
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KNIGHTHOOD,   ORDERS  OF. 

Garter.— The  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  which  is  the  highest 
and  oldest  order  in  the  kingdom,  was  instituted  by  King  Edward  III. 
about  August,  1348,  and  reconstituted  in  1805.  The  members  con- 
sist of  the  Sovereign  and  26  knights,  princes  of  the  blood  being 
admitted  as  supernumeraries.  The  motto  of  the  Order  is  "Honi 
Boit  qui  mal  y  pense,"  and  the  insignia  are  the  garter  of  dark  blue 
ribbon,  edged  with  gold,  bearing  the  motto,  worn  round  the  left  leg 
under  the  knee ;  the  collar  of  gold,  of  26  pieces  (each  representing  a 
garter,  with  a  pendant,  St.  George  fighting  the  dragon,  called  the 
George  ;  the  lesser  George  hanging  from  the  left  shoulder  by  a  broad 
blue  ribbon ;  and  an  eight-pointed  silver  star  worn  on  the  left  side 
when  the  knights  are  not  in  the  dress  of  the  Order,  which  consists  of 
a  blue  velvet  mantle  lined  with  white  taffeta,  a  surcoat  and  hood  of 
crimson  velvet,  and  a  black  velvet  cap  with  a  plume  of  white  ostrich 
feathers  with  a  tuft  of  black  heron's  feathers  in  the  centre.  Most  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  are  members  of  the  Order. 

Thistle. — The  most  ancient  and  most  noble  Order  of  the  Thistle  is  a 
Scotch  Order  instituted  in  1540  by  James  V.,  and  revived  in  1687  by 
James  II.  of  England.  The  Order  consists  of  the  Sovereign,  the 
princes,  and  16  knights.  The  insignia  are :  a  collar  of  gold,  the 
pattern  being  thistles  alternate  with  sprays  of  rue,  and  a  pendant,  an 
eight-pointed  silver  star  with  the  figure  of  St.  Andrew  and  his  cro-s  in 
the  centre ;  the  star,  an  eight-pointed  silver  star,  the  points  being 
alternately  pointed  and  shaped  like  the  tail  of  a  bird,  with  a  thistle 
in  the  centre  surrounded  by  the  motto  of  the  Order,  "Nemo  me  impune 
lacessit"  ;  the  badge  of  an  oval  containing  the  figure  of  St.  Andrew 
Surrounded  by  the  motto.    The  ribbon  is  green. 

St.  Patrick. — The  most  illustrious  Order  of  St.  Patrick  is  an  Irish 
Order  instituted  in  1783  by  George  III.,  and  consists  of  the  Sovereign, 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (the  Grand  Master),  and  22  knights.  The 
insignia  are :  a  collar  of  roses  and  harps  with  a  pendant,  oval,  with 
the  cross  of  St.  Patrick  surmounted  by  a  shamrock  in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  a  blue  enamelled  band,  with  the  motto  of  the  Order, 
"  Quia  separabit  ?  " ;  the  star  is  eight-pointed,  with  a  shamrock  in 
the  centre.    The  ribbon  is  sky-blue. 

Bath. — The  most  honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  was  instituted  in  13D9 
by  Henry  IV.  It  subsequently  became  neglected,  but  was  revived  in 
1725  by  George  I.  The  Order,  which  was  originally  a  military  one, 
was  opened  to  civilians  in  1847,  and  the  number  of  members,  exclusive 
of  the  Sovereign  and  princes,  increased  to  G.C.B.'s,  50  for  military 
service  and  25  for  the  civil  service ;  KC.B.'s,  123  for  military  service 
and  80  for  the  civil  service ;  C.B.'s,  690  for  military  service  an  1  2  ■  '  i c 
civil  service.  The  insignia  consists  of  an  eight-pointed  gold  cross, 
with  the  lion  of  England  between  the  four  principal  angels ;  in  the 
centre  the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock  between  three  imperial  crowns 
within  a  circle  containing  the  motto  of  tae  Order,  "  Tria  juncta  in 
uno."    The  ribbon  of  the  Order  is  crimson. 
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Star  of  Jndia.-Themost  exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India  was  in- 
«hS  in  1861    and  subsequently  enlarged  in  1806  and  18.6. .It 
ons  ts  of  the  Sovereign,  tne  Grand  Master '  (f/  V--oy  o  India) 
GCS.I's,  30;   K.O.S.I.'s,  72,  and  CS.I.'a  144;  but  extra  ana 

bXyamcetoSean  OrTr'-TMs'  Order,  which  the  Queen. created  in 
ISwi  inSnZdtov  Zle  who  have  rendered  personal  services  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  resembles  the  Foreign  Family  Order  rather -  than  any 
of  the  existing  English  Orders.  It  will  rank  next  to  the  Order  of  the 
^dSnEmpi-  SI  the  five  classes  of  whichit  will  consist  the  to ft  or 
Grand  Cordon  (G.C.V.O.),  consists  at  present  of  Eoyal  Pxinces  and 
members  of  the  nobility,  and  General  Sir  Dighton  Probyn.  There 
are  also  Honorary  Knights  Grand  Cross  The  second  class  connate 
of  Knights  Commanders  (K.C.V.O.).  the  third  of  Commanders 
(O.Y.O  ),  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  Members  (M.V.O.). 
1  St.  Michael  and  St.  Qeorge-This  most  dist inguished Ord«  was 
instituted  in  1818,  and  subsequently  enlarged.  It  consista  of  the 
Sovereign,  princes  of  the  blood,  the  Grand  Master  (the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge), and  G.C.M.G.'s,  50  (exclusive  of  extra  and  honoraiy 
members)  ;  K.C.M.G.'s,  150,  and  C.M.G  .  s  260. 

Indian  Empire.-The  most  eminent  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire 
was  instituted  in  1878,  and  subsequently  enlarged  m  1886  and  1887. 
It  consists  of  the  Sovereign,  Grand  Master  (the  Viceroy)  and  three 
classes  to  be  styled  Knights  Grand  Commanders  (G.C.L^,)  Knights 
Commanders  (K.C.I.E.),  and  Companions  (CLE.).  The  order  is 
conferred  in  recognition  of  distinguished  services,  official  or  otner, 
to  the  Indian  Empire.  ,      _  .  _  ,. 

Crown  of  India.— The  Imperial  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Lndia 
instituted  1878,  to  commemorate  the  assumption  of  the  title  or 
Empress  by  Queen  Victoria  (Jan.  1,  1877).  It  includes  the  Princesses 
of  the  Eoyal  Family  and  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  the  wives  ot 
distinguished  Indian  officials,  and  Secretaries  of  State.  • 

Distinguished  Service  Order.— This  Order  was  founded  by  Her 
ivTajesty  in  Nov.,  1886,  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  instances  of  per- 
sonal merit  and  bravery,  the  means  for  recognising  which  were  before 
extremely  limited.  The  Order  is  available  for  both  the  navy  and  the 
army,  but  is  restricted  to  officers  therein,  though  foreign  officers  may  be 
honorary  members.  The  badge  is  a  gold  cross  enamelled  white,  with 
Imperial  crown  in  the  centre  on  one  side  and  the  cypher  "  V.E.I."  on 
the" other ;  it  is  suspended  by  a  red  ribbon  edged  with  blue. 

Yictoria  and  Albert.— The  Eoyal  Order  of  Victoria  and  Albert  is 
for  ladies  only,  and  was  instituted  Feb.,  1862,  being  enlarged  in  1864, 
1835,  and  1880.    It  is  divided  into  four  classes. 

Yictoria  Cross.— A  decoration,  instituted  1856,  to  reward  conspicuous 
individual  gallantry  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  It  is  beBtowed  on 
all  ranks  of  the  army  and  navy.  It  is  a  bronz9  Maltese  cross  with  a 
royal  crown  in  the  centre  with  a  lion  above,  and  the  words  "For 
Valour"  below  the  crown.  For  the  army  the  ribbon  is  red,  and 
blue  for  the  navy.  The  decoration  carries  with  it  an  annual  pension 
of  lOt.  , 
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LIST   OF    FOREIGN   AMBASSADORS,  &c, 
IN  ENGLAND. 


Country. 


Name. 


Arg.  Republic 
Aus'-Hungary 

Belgium  

Brazil   

•Cen.  America 
(Gtr.  Ropublio. 

Chile   

China   

Colombia 
Denmark 

Equator  

France   

Germany  and 

Prussia 
Greece   

Guatemala  ... 

Hayti   


It ALT   

Japan   

Liberia  

Mexico   

Netherlands., 
Paraguay 
Persia   

Peru   

Portugal 

Kocmania 

Russia   

Seryia   

Siam.,,   

Spain   


AND 


Sweden 

Norway 
Switzerland. 

Turkey   

United  States 
Uruguay  


Don  Li.  Dominiguez 
Count  Deym 
Baron  Whettnall 
Hons,  de  Souza 

CorrSa  ... 
Mons.  Medina  ... 

Mons.  Matte  ... 
Lo  Feng  Lull 

Mons.  Burtado  ,.. 
Mons.  de  Bille  ... 
Mons.  Flores  ... 
Baron  de  Couroel 

Count  Hatzfeldt... 
Mons.  Metaxas  ... 

Mons.  F.  Cruz  ... 

Mons.  Janvier  ... 


G  eneral  Ferrero. . . 
Mr.  Takaaki  Kato 
Mr.  E.  W.  Blyden 
Mons.  Iturbe 
Baron  de  Goltstein 
Mons.  E.  Mac-ham 
Mirza  Mohammed 

Ali  Khan 
Mons.  Canevaro... 
Senhor  do  Soveral 

Mors,    de  Bala- 

ceano   

Mons.  de  Staal  ... 
Mons.  Mijatovich 

Marquis  de  Maha 
Yotha  

Count  de  Casa 
Valencia 

Count  Lewenhaupt 
Mons.  Bourc.art... 
AnthopoulosPasha 
Col.  John  Hay 
Dr.  Alberto  Kin... 


Designation. 


Env.Ex.  &  Min.Plen. 
Amb.  Ex.  &  Plen. 
Env.Ex.  &Min.Plan. 

Ditto   

Ditto   


Ditto   

Ditto   

Ditto 

Ditto  /  

Ditto   

Amb.  Ex.  &  Plen. 

Ditto   

Sec.  (Charge 

d'ASaires) 
Env.Ex.  &  Min.Plen. 

Sec.  of  Legation 
(Charge  d' Affaires) 

_Amb.  Ex.  &  Plen 
n,nv.Ex.&  Mm. Plen. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto   

Amb.  Ex.  &  Plen. 
Ditto   


Ditto   

Amb.  Ex.  &  Plen. 

Env.Ex.  &  Min.Plen 
Minister  Resident 
Amb.  Ex.  and  Plen. 
Ditto   

Env.Ex.4  Min.Plen 


Residence. 


16,  Ken.  Palace  Gardens 

18,  BelgraveSquare 
18,  Hairington  Gardens 

55,  Curzon  St.,  Mayfair 
1,  York  Place,  lortman 

Squar-i 
Members'Man.,VictoriaS^ 
Richmond     House,  iSfc 

Portland  Place 
Berkeley  Hotel,  S.W. 

24,  Pont  Street 

10,  Rue  d'Offemont,  Paris 
Albert  Gate 

9,  Carlton  House  Terrace 

58,ScarsdnleVils.,Kens£n. 
27,  Rue  Chateaubriand, 
Paris 

5,  Albany  Court  Yard, 

Piccadilly 
20,  Grosvenor  Square 
8,  Sussex  Square 
3,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
87,  Cromwell  Boad 
118,  Eaton  Square 

25,  Avenued^rAlma,Paiis 

30,  Ennismore  Gardens 
13,  Comeragh  Road,  S.W. 
12,    Gloucester  Place, 
Portman  Square 

50,  Grosvenor Gdns.,  S.W. 
Chesham  House 
27,  Pembroke  Gardens, 
Kensington 

[Kensington 
23,  Ashburn    Place,  8. 

1,  Grosvenor  Gdns.,  S.W. 

52,  Pont  Street 
52,  Lexham  Gardens 
1,  Bryanston  Square 
123,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
67,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Salvador. 
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LIST   OF    HER   MAJESTY' 5  DIPLOMATIC 
REPRESENTATIVES  ABROAD. 


Country. 


Representative. 


Argentine  Republic 
Austria  

Bavaria  and  Wurtem- 

beeg  

Belgium   

Brazil  

Bulgaria   

Central  America 

Chile   

China  and  Corea 

Coburg  and  VTaldeck 

AND  PlKMONT 

1  1 

Colombia  "*"  

Denmark   

Egypt  ...   

Equator  (See  Peru)  . . . 
France   

German  Empire 

Greece   

Hesse  and  Baden 
Italy 

Japan     ...  <  

Mexico  

Montenegro   

Mobocco  

Netherlands  and 
Luxemburg 

Paraguay   

Persia  ...   

Peru  and  Equator  ... 
Portugal   

roumania  

Russia  ... 

Saxony   

Servia  

Biam  ...   


The  Hon.  W.  A.  C  Barrington 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Horace 
Ruinbold,  Bart.,  g.c.m.g.  ... 

Victor  A.  W.  Drurnmond,Esq. 
The  Hon.    Sir    Francis  R. 

Plnnkett,  g.c.m.g  

Edmund  C.  H.  Phipps,  Esq., 

C.B  

Francis  E.  H.  Elliot,  Esq.  ... 
Audley  Ci.  Gosling,  Esq. 
John  G.  Kennedy,  Esq. 
Sir   Claude  M.  MacDonald, 

K.CM.G.   

Sir     A.     Condie  Stephen, 

K.O.M.G.,  C.B  

George  F.  B.  Jtnner,  Esq.  ... 
Sir  Charles  3*.  Scott,  k.cm.g., 

C.B. 

♦Lord  Cromer,  g.c.b.,  g.c.m.g., 

K.C.S.I.,  CLE  

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  J. 

Monson,  g.c.b.,  g.c.m.g.  ... 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Frank  C. 

Lascelles,  g.c.b.,  g.c.m.g.... 
Edwin  H.  Egerton,  Esq..  C.B. 
George  W.  Buchanan,  Esq.  ... 
The   Right  Hon.  Sir  Clare 

Ford,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

Sir  Ernest  M.  Satow,  k.cm.g 
Sir  H.  N.  Dering,  Bart.,  C.B... 
Robert  J.  Kennedy,  Esq.,c.M.G. 
Sir  Arthur  Nicolson,  k.ci.e 

CM.G  

Henry  Howard,  Esq.,  o  b. 
The  Hon.  W.  A.  C.  Barrington 
Sir  H.  M.  Durand,  k.c.s.i. 

k.ci.e.   

Captain  H.  M.  Jones,  v.c.  ... 
Sir    Hugh    G.  MacDonell, 

K.CM.G.,  CB  

Sir  G.  H.  Wyndharo,  k.cm.g., 

C.B  

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Nicholas 
R.  O'Connor,  k.cb.,  g.c.m.g. 

George  Strachey,  Esq  

Edmund  D.  V.  Fane,  Esq.  ... 
George  Greville,  Esq.,  cm. a. 


Rank. 


En.  Ex.  and  Min.  Plen. 
Amb.  Ex.  and  Fien. 
Minister  Resident 
En.  Ex.  and  Min.  Plen, 
Ditto 

Agent  and  Cons.-Genl. 

Minister  Resident 
Ditto 

En.  Ex.  and  Min.  Plen, 

Charge  d' Affaires 
Minister  Resident 

En.  Ex.  and  Min.  Plen. 

Agent  and  Cons.-Genl. 

Amb.  Ex.  and  Tien. 

Ditto 

En.  Ex.  and  Min.Plen. 

Charge  d' Affaires 

Amb.  Ex.  and  Pien. 
En.  Ex.  and  Min.  Plen. 
Ditto 

Charge  d' Affaires 
En.  Ex.  and  Min.  Plen. 
Ditto 

Minister  Plenipotentiary 

En.  Ex.  and  Min.  Plen. 
Minister  Resident 

En.  Ex.  and  Min.  Plen. 

Ditto 

Amb.  Ex.  and  Plen. 

Minister  Resident 
En.  Ex.  and  Min.  Plen. 
Minister  Resident 


•  Has  the  rank  of  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Service. 

k  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
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List  of  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Representatives 
Abroad — continued. 


Country. 

Eepresentative. 

Rank. 

Spain   

Sweden  and  Norway.,. 

Switzerland  

Turkey   

United  States  

Uruguay  

Zanzibar   

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  D. 

Wolff,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

The  Hon.  Francis  Pakenham 
Frederick  R.  St.  John,  Esq.  ... 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Philip  W. 

Ourrie,  g.o.b  

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Julian 

Pauncefote,  g.o  b.,  g.o.m.g. 

Walter  Baring,  Esq  

Arthur  H.  Hardinge,  Esq.,c.B. 

Arab.  Ex.  and  Plen. 
En.  Ex.  and  Min.  Plen, 
Ditto 

Amb.  Ex,  and  Plen. 

Ditto 

Minister  Resident. 
Agent  and  Cons.-Gen, 

COLONIAL  GOVERNORS,  &c 


COLONY. 


NAME, 


COLONY. 


NAME. 


NORTH 

AMERICAN. 


Canada  , 


/Ontario 


Quebec. 


Nova  Scotia 
New  Brunswick 


3  \ 


Manitoba  

[bia 

British  Colum- 
Prince  Edward 
Island 
VNorth-west 

Territories 
Newfoundland  ... 


AUSTRALASIAN 

Xew  South 

Wales 
Lieut.-Qov 


Victoria 


The  Rt.  Hon.  The 
Earl  of  Aberdeen, 

G.O.M.G. 

Lieut. -Col.   G.  A, 

Kirkpatrick. 
Sir  J.  A.  Chapleau, 

K.C.M.G.,  LL.D. 

M.  B.  Daly. 

The  Hon.  A.  R. 
McClelan. 

The  Hon.  J.  C.  Pat- 
terson. 

E,  Dewdney. 

G.  W.  Howlan. 
C.  H.  Macintosh. 

Sir  H.  H.  Murray, 

K.C.B. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Vis- 
count Hampden. 

Sir  Frederick  Mat- 
thew Darley,  Knt. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Broasey,  k.o.b. 


Queensland 


Lieut.- Gov. 
Tasmania  


South  Australia 


Lieut.-Qov 

Western 

Australia 


New  Zealand., 


Fiji  Islands  \ 
and  f 
Western  ( 
Pacific  ' 

British  New 

Guinea 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Lamington, 

K.CM.O. 

Sir  Arthur  Hunter 
Palmer,  k.c.m.g. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Vis- 
count Gorman- 

ston,  K.C.M.G. 

Sir  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton,  Bart., 

K.C.M.G. 

Samuel  James  Wr^y, 

Q.C. 

Lieutenant-Col.  Sir 
Gerard  Smith, 

K.C.M.G. 

!The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Ranfurly 


Sir  G.  T.  Michael 
O'Brien,  k.c.m.g. 


Sir  William  Mac- 
Gregor,  m.d., 

k.c.m.g. 
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Colonial  Governors,  &c— continued. 


COLONY. 


WEST  INDIAN. 

JAMAICA  


British 

Honduras 
British  Guiana.. 

Bahama  Islands 

Trinidad  

Barbados  


Windward 

Islands  :- 

i  Grenada  


i  Saint  Vincent 
\  Saint  Lucia  . . 

Leeward 

Islands  :- 

'Antigua   


Saint  Christo- 
pher Neyis 
Dominica  


montserrat  .. 
Virgin  Islands 
Bermuda  Islands 


INDIAN. 

Viceroy  and  Gov. 

Gen, 


Bengal  

PuNJ/UB   

N.W.  Prov.  and 

OUDH 

Burmah   

Assam   

Had?,  as  

Bombay  


NAME. 


Sir  H.  A.  Blake, 

k.c.m.g. 
Col.     D.  "Wilson, 

C.M.G. 

Sir  A,  W.  Hem- 
ming, K.C.M.G. 

Sir  W.  F,  Haynes 
Smith,  k.cm.g. 

Sir  H,  E.  H.  Jerning- 
ham,  k.c.m.g. 

Sir  James  Hay, 

K.C.M.G. 


Sir  C.  A.  Moloney, 

K.C.M.G. 

H.  L.  Thompson. 
C.  A.  King  Harman, 

C.M.G. 


SirFrancis  Fleming, 

K  C.M.G. 

T.  R.  Griffith,  c.m.g. 

P.  A.  Templer. 

E.  Baynes. 
N.  G.  Cookman. 
Lieut.-Gen.   G.  D. 
Barker,  c.b. 


The  Earl  of  Elgin 
and  Kinkardine, 

G.M.S  I.,  G.M.I.E. 

Hon.  Sir  A.  Mac- 
kenzie, k.c.s.i. 

Sir  W.  Mackworth 
Young,  k.c  s.i, 

Sir  A.  P.  Macdonell, 
k.c  s.i. 

Sir  P.  W.  K.  Fryer, 
k.c.s.i. 

Sir  W.  E.  Ward, 

k.c.s.i. 

Sir  A.  Havelook, 

G. C.M.G. 

Bt.  Hon.  Lord  Sand- 
hurst, g.o.i.e, 


COLONY. 


AFRICAN. 

Cape  of  Good 

Hope 


Basutoland. 
Natal   


Zululand. 


South  African 

Republic 
Saint  Helena  ... 

Sierra  Leone  

Gambia  

Gold  Coast  


Lagos. 


MED  ITER- 

RANEA?* 

Gibraltar   


NAME. 


Malta 
Citrus 


EASTERN. 

Ceylon   


Hong  Kong  , 
Mauritius  , 


Seychelles 

Islands 

Straits 

Settlements 


Labuan . 


MISCEL- 
LANEOUS. 

Falkland 

Islands 


Sir  A.  Milner,  k.c.b; 
(High  Commis- 
sioner for  South 
Africa  and  South- 
Eastern  Africa.) 

Godfrey  Y.  Lagden, 
c.m.g. 

The  Hon.  Sir  W.  F. 
Hely-Hutchinson, 

K.C.M.G. 

Col.  Sir  Marshall 
Clarke,  k.c.m.G; 

British  Resident — 
W.  C.  Greene,  c.B. 

R.  A.  Sterndale. 

Col.  Cardew,  c.m.g. 

R.B.Llewelyn, c;M.G; 

Sir  W.  E.  Maxwell, 

K.C.M.G. 

Major  H.  E.  McCal* 
lum,  r.e.,  c.m.o. 


Gen  SirR.Biddulph, 

R.A.,G.C.M.G  .K.C.B. 

Gen.  Sir  A.  J.  Lyon 
Freemantle, 

K.C.M  G.,  C.B. 

Sir  W.  J.  Sendall, 

K.C.M.G. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J. 

West  Ridgeway, 

K.C.B.,  k.c.s.i. 
Sir    W.  Robinson, 

K.C.M.G. 

Sir  Charles  Bruce, 

K.C.M.G. 

H.  C.  Stewart. 

Lieut.-Col.  Sir  C.  B. 
H.  Mitchell, 

G. C.M.G, 

L.  P.  Beaufort. 


W.  Grey- Wilson, 

c.ji.g, 


for  the  sake  of  quality. 
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ALPHABETICAL   LIST   OP   THE  MEMBERS, 

IN  THE  THIRD  SESSIOK  OF  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH   PARLIAMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AND  THE  FOURTEENTH  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


The  Initials  prefixed  denote  the  Political  Party  to  which  each 

Member  belongs : 

C  stands  for  Conservative.     U  for  Liberal  Unionist.    L  for  Liberals 
N  for  Nationalist,  and  P  for  Parnellite. 
Parliament  met  for  the  Session,  Tuesday,  19th  January,  1897. 


Speaker— Rt.  Hon. 
Chairman  of  Committees- 
Mevhers.  Constituencies. 
L  Abraham, Will iam, Glamorgan,  Rh ondda 
N  Abraham,  William,  Cork  Co.,  N.  East 
L  Acland,  Et.  Hon.  A.  H.  Dyke,  York, 

W.B..  Rotherham 
C  Acland-Hood,  Capt.  Sir  A.,Bt.,  Somer- 
set, Wellington 
C  AM,  John,  Paddington,  N. 
L  Allan,  William,  Gateshead 
L  Allen,  William,  Newcastle-under-Lyme 
C  Allhusen,  A  H.,  Salisbury 
L  Allison,Robert  A.,Cumberland,Eskdale 
C  Allsopp,  Hon.  Geo.  H.,  Worcester 
N  Ambrose,  Robert,  Mayo,  West 
C  Ambrose  William,  Middlesex,  Harrow 
U  Anstruther,  Henry  T.,  St.  Andrews 

Burghs.   (Lord  of  the  Treasury) 
L  Aroh,  Joseph,  Norfolk,  N.W. 
C  Arnold,  Alfred,  Halifax 
U  Arnold-Forster,  Hugh  O.,  Belfast,  West 
U  Arrol,  Sir  William,  Ayrshire,  South 
C  Asoroft,  Robert,  Oldham 
L  Asher,  Alexander,  Elgin  Burghs 
C  Ashmead-Bartlett,  Sir  Ellis,  Sheffield, 
Ecclesall 

L  Abhton,  Thomas  Gair,  Beds,  Luton 
L  Asquith,  Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  H.,  Fife, 
East 

L  Atherley-Jones,  Llewellyn,  Durham, 
N.W.  _  _ 

C  Atkinson.Rt.  Hon.  John,  Londonderry, 
North  (Attorney-General  for  Ire- 

L  AusUn,  JSir  John,  Bt.,  York,  W.S., 

Osgoldcross 
N  Austin,  Michael  Limerick,  West 

C  Baden-Powell,    Sir   Geo.,  k.o.m.O., 

Liverpool.  Kirkdale 


William  Court  Gully. 

-James  William  Lowther. 

Members.  Constituencies. 
Bagot,  Capt.  Joseeline  F.,  Westmor- 
land, Kendal 
Bailey,  James,  Newington,  Walworth 
Baillie,  James,  E.  B.,  Inverness 
Bainbridge,  E.,  Lincoln,  Gainsborough 
Baird,  John  G.  A.,  Glasgow,  Central 
Baker',  Sir  John,  Portsmouth 
Balcarres,  Earl  of,  Lancashire,  Charley- 
Baldwin  Alfred,  Worcester,  Bewdley 
Baliour,  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.,  Man- 
chester, East  (First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury) 

C  Balfour,  Rt.  Hon.  GeraldWm.,  Leedfi 
Central  (Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land) 

L  Balfour,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  B.,  Clackmannan 

and  Kinross 
C  Banbury,  Fred.  George,  CamberwcU, 
Peckham 

C  Banes,  Major  George  E.,  West  Ham, 
South 

L  Bar'ow,  J.  E.,  Somerset,  Frome 
C  Barnes,  Fred.  Gorell,  Kent,  Facersham 
C  Barry,  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  H.  Smith, 

Hunts,  Huntinqdon 
N  Barry,  Edward,  Cork  Co.,  South 
C  Barry,  Francis  Tress,  Windsor 
C  Birtley,  Giorge  C.  T.,  Islington,  N. 
C  Barton,  Dunbar  Plunket.  Armagh%M:<U 
U  Bass.Hamar  Alfred,  Staffordshire, Wcet 
C  Bathurst,  Hon.  Allen  B.,  Gloucester, 

Citchc cstcv 
U  Bayley,  Thomas,  Derbyshire,  Chester- 
field 

C  Beach,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  M.  H.,  Bt., 
Bristol,  W.    (Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer) 
C  Boaoh,  William  W.  B.,  Hants,  Andov* 
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Mem  hers.  Constituencies. 

L  Beaumont,  Wentworth  C.  B.,  North- 

timberiand,  Hexham 
C  Beckett,  Ernest  W.,  York,  N.R.,Wliitby 
C  Begg,  F.  Faithfull,  Glasgow,  St.  Rollox 
C  Bemrose,  Henry  Howe,  Derby 
.  C  Bennett,  H.  C.  Leigh,  Surrey,  Cherisey 
C  Bentinck,  Lord  Henry,  Nottingham,  S. 
C  Betliell,  Commander  Geo.  It.,  York, 

E.  R.,  Holderness 
C  Bhownaggree,  M.  M.,  c.i.e.,  Bethnal 

Green,  N.E. 
U  Biddulpli,  Michael,  Herefordshire,  Ross 
U  Bigham,   John   Charles,  Liverpool, 

Exchange 

C  Bigwood,  James,  Middlesex,  Brentford 
C  Bill,  Charles,  Staffordshire,  Leek 
L  Billson,  Alfred,  Halifax 
L  Birrell,  Augustine,  Fife,  West 
N  Blake,  Edward.  Longford,  S. 
C  Blundell,  Col.  H.  B.  H.,  Lancashire, 
Ince 

U  Bolitho  Thomas  Bedford,  Cormvall, 
St.  Ives 

L  Bolton,  Thomas  Dolling,  Derbyshire, 
N.  East 

C  Bond,  Edward,  Nottingham,  E. 
C  Bonsor,  H.  Cosmo  O.,  Surrey,  Wimble- 
don 

C  Boscawen,  Arthur  S.  T.  Griffith,  Kent, 

Tuvbridge 
C  Boulnois,  Edmund,  Marulebone,E. 
C  Bousfield,  William  R.,  Hackney,  N. 
C  Bowles,  Henry  F.,  Middlesex,  Enfield 
C  Bowles,  Thomas  Gibson,  Lynn  Regis 
C  Brassey,  Albert,  Oxon,  Banbury 
L  Brigg,  John,  York,  W.R.,  Kcighley 
L  Broadhurst,  Henry,  Leicester 
C  Brodrick,  Rt.   Hon.  W.    St.  John, 

Surrey,  Guildford  (Under  Secretary 

for  War) 

C  Brookfield,  Arthur  M.,  Sussex,  Rye 
U  Brown,  Alex.  Hargreaves,  Shropshire, 

Wellington 
L  Brunner,  St.  John  T.,  Bt.,  Cheshire, 

Northwich 

L  Bryce.Rt.  Hon.  James,  Aberdcen,South 
C  Brymer,  Wna.  Ernest,  Dorset,  South 
L.  Buchanan,  Thomas  R.,  Aberdeenshire, 
East 

C  Bucknill,  Thomas  T.,  Surrey,  Epsom 

C  Bullard,  Sir  Harry,  Norwich 

C  Burdett^Coutts,  W.  L.  A.  B.,  West- 
minster 

L  Burns,  John,  Battersea 

L  Burt,  Thomas,  Morpeth 

C  Butcher,  John  George,  York 

L  Buxton,  Sydney  C,  Tower  Hamlets 
Poplar 

'-  Caldwell,  James,  Lanark,  Mid. 
L  Cameron,  SirC.,Bt,  Glasgow,  Bridceton 
Lameron,  Robert,  Durham,  Houg'hton- 
le- Spring 


Members,  Constituencies. 

C  Campbell,  James  A.,  Glasgow  and 

Aberdeen  Univ. 
L  Campbell-Bannerman,  Rt.  Hon.  H., 

Stirling  Burqlis 
P  Carew,  J.  L.,  Dublin,  Cellege  Green 
C  Carlile,  William  Walter,  Bucks,  N. 
L  Carmichael,  Sir  T.  D.  G.bson,  Bt., 

Edinburgh,  Midlothian 
C  Carson,  Rt.  Hon.  Edward,  Q.C.,  Dublin 

University 
N  Carvill,  Patrick  G.  H.,  Newry 
L  Causton,  Rich.  Knight,  Southwark, 

West 

U  Cavendish,  Richard  F.,  Lancashire, 

North  Lonsdale 
U  Cavendish,  Victor  C.  W.,  Derbyshire, 

West 

L  Cawley,  Frederick,  Lancashire,  Prest- 
xoich 

C  Cayzer,  Charles  William,  Barrow-in- 
Fumcss 

C  Cecil,  Lord  Hugh,  Greenu-i  -h 
C  Chaloner,  Capt.  Rich.  G.  W.,  Wilts, 
Weslbury 

U  Chamberlain,  J.  Austen,  Worcester- 
shire, East  (Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty) 

U  Chamberlain,  Rt. Hon.  J.,  Birmingham, 
W.  (Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies) 

L  Channing,  Francis  A.,  Northampton, 
East 

C  Chaplin,  Rt.  Hon.  Henry,  Lincolnshire, 
Sleaford  (President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board) 

C  Charrington,  Spencer,  Tower  Hamlets, 
Mile  End 

C  Chelsea,  Viscount,  Bu/ry  St.  Edmunds 
P  Clancy,  John  J.,  Dublin  Co.,  North 
C  Clare,   Ootavius   Leigh,  Lancashire, 
Eccles 

L  Clark,  Dr.  Gavin  B.,  Caithness 
C  Clarke,  Sir  Edward,  q.c,  Plymouth 
L  Clough,  Walter  Owen,  Portsmouth  - 
U  Cochrane,  Hon.  Thomas  H.,  Ayrshire. 
North 

C  Coddington,  Sir  William,  Bt.,  Bl'dfk- 
burn 

U  Coghill,  Douglas  H.,  Stoke-upon- 
Trent 

C  Cohen,  Benjamin,  L.,  Islington,  E. 

N  Collery,  Bernard,  Sligo,  N„nh 

U  Collings,  Rt.  Hon.  Jesse,  Birmingham., 
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Maple,  Sir  J.  BlundeU, 

M.P  S.  St.  Panoraa. 

Mcbougail,  John  Poplar. 

Marks,  H.  H.,  m.p  St.  George  -  in- 

the-East. 

Matthews,  William  Dulwich. 

Maude,  F.  W  Cent.  Hackney. 

Middleton,  B.  W.  E.  ...  Dulwich 

Monkswell,  Lord  Haggerston. 

Morton,  A.  H.  A  Botherhithe. 

Moss,  Nathan,  j.p  Hoxton. 

Mountmorres,  Viscount  Mile  End. 

Napier  T.  B.,  j.p  North  Islington. 

Onslow,  Earl  of,  e.g.  ...  Alderman  till 
1901. 

Organ,  T?A.  .'  Kennington. 

Parker,  B  Walworth. 

Parkinson,  W.  C  North  Islington. 

Payne,  W.  H.  C  Botherhithe. 

Eearce,  William,  j.p.  ...  Limehouse. 

Officers  : 
Clerk,  C.  J.  Stewart. 
Engineer,  Alexander  R.  Binnie. 
Comptroller,  H.  E.  Haward. 
Solicitor,  W.  A.  Blaxland. 
Medical  Officer,  S.F.  Murphy,  m.d. 
The  General  Election  of  the 


electoral 
Name  Division. 

Penfold,  A  Woolwich. 

Poland,  Sir  H.  B.,  Q.c...  Alderman  till 
1901. 

Ponsonby  ,Hon.  A.  G....  Cent.  Finsbury. 

Porter,  J.  B   N.  Kensington. 

Probyn,  Major  C,  j.p....  Strand. 

Badford,  G.  n  West  Islington. 

Bemnant,  J.  F  Holborn. 

Boberts,  Bictiard,  j.p....  S.  Islington. 

Bobinson,  Nathan   E.  St.  Pancras. 

Bobinson,  B.  A  8.  Kensington. 

Bose-Innes,  Cosmo  N.E.BethnalGn. 

Botton,  Lt.-Col.  A.,  j.p.,  Clapham. 

Boyston,  Lord   W.  Marylebone 

Bussell,  Earl  W.  Newington. 

Sears,  J.  T.,  j.p  N.  Cambwwell, 

Shaw-Lefevre,  G.  J.  ...  Haggerston. 

Smith,  Alfred  S.  Hackney. 

Spicer,  Evan   Alderman  till 

1898. 

Spokes,  B  Walworth. 

Steadman,  W.  C  Stepney. 

Strong,  Richard,  j.p.  ...  N.  Camberwell. 

Stuart,  James,  m.p  Alderman  till 

1898. 

Taylor,  H.  B  Alderman  till 

1898. 

Thompson,  W.  M  W.  Newington. 

Thornton,  Joseph   Bermondsey. 

Tillett,  Benjamin  Alderman  till 

1898. 

Torrance,  A.  M  East  Islington. 

Tweedmouth,  Lord  Alderman  tiu 

1898. 

Urquhart,  William  N.  Paddington. 

Ward,  Henry  Hoxton. 

Webb,  Sidney   Deptford. 

Welby,  Lord,  g.cb  Alderman  till 

1901. 

Westacott,  T.  B.,  j.p.  ...  E.  St.  Pancrcs 
Wetenhall,  W.  J.,  j.p....  N.  St.  Panoras. 

White,  Edward  W.  Marylebone. 

White,  James,  ll.d.  ...  Norwood. 
Whitmore,  C.  A.,  m.p,  ...  Alderman  till 
1901. 

Williams.Bev.C.Flmng.,  Alderman  UU 
1898. 

Williams,  D  St.  George  -  in  - 

the-East. 

Williams,  T.  W.,  J.P.  ...  Lewisham. 

Wilson,  Sir  A  Lewisham. 

Wood,  T.  McKinnon  ...  Cent.  Hackney. 

Yates,  "W.  B  Stepney. 

Young,  Sir  W.L.,  Bart.,  Fulham. 

Statistical  Dept.,  G.  L.  Gornrne. 
Architect,  Thomas  Blashill. 
Fire  Brigade,  Commander  Wella. 
Public  Control,  Alfred  Spencer. 
Valuer,  A.  Young. 
Council  trill  be  in  March,  1S93.  
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THE  CORPORATION  OF  LONDON. 

Lord  Mayor  (io,oooZ.).  Elected 

Name  and  Ward.  Aid.  Shrf.  Myr, 

1896-7— The  Right  Hon.  G.  Fatjdel  Faudel-Phillips  (Farringdon 

■Within),  40,  Newgate  Street   1888  1892  1896, 

Aldermen. 

The  following  have  passed  the  Chair:—  Elected. 
Name  and  Ward.  Aid.  Shrf.  Myt, 

Lawrence,  Sir  J.  C'.,  Bt.  (Walbrook),  23,  Hyde  Park  Gardens             1860  1862  1868 

Ellis,  Sir  J.  W.,  Bt.  (Broad  Street),  18,  Old  Broad  Street                   1872  1874  1881 

Knight,  Sir  H.  E.,  Kt.  (Cripplegate),  2,  "Whitehall  Court                    1874  1875  1882 

Hanson,  Sir  Reginald,  Bt.,M.p.  (Billingsgate),  47,  Botolph Lane,  E.C.   1880  1881  1886 

Savory,  Sir  Joseph,  Bt.,  m.p.  (Langbourn),  31,  Lombard  Street          1883  1882  1890 

Evans,  Sir  David,  x.c.m  g.  (Castle  Baynard).  24,  Watling  Street  ...    1884  1885  1891 

Knill,  Sir  Stuart,  Bart.,  ll.d.  (Bridge  Without)  1,  Adelaide  Bldgs.   1885  1889  1892 

Tyler,  Sir  George  R.,  Bt.  (Queenhithe),  17,  Queenhithe                     1887  1891  1893 

Renals,  Sir  Joseph,  Bt.  (Aldersgate),  108,  Fore  Street                        1888  1892  1894 

Wilkin,  Col.  Sir  Walter,  k.c.h.g.  (Lime  St.),  47,  St.  Mary  Axe             1883  1892  1895 

s           The  following  have  not  passed  the  Chair: —  Aid.  Shrf. 

Davies,  Col.  H.  D.,  m.p.  (Bisbopsgate),  31,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within  ...  1889  IBS'? 

Moore,  Sir  J.  V.,  Kt.  (Candlewick),  35,  King  William  Street    1889  l&a 

Newton,  Alfred  J.  Esq.  (Bassishaw),  28,  Great  Guildford  Street,  S.E   1890  1888 

Green,  Frank,  Esq.  (Vintry),  193,  Upper  Thames  Street    1891  — 

Dimsdale,  Sir  J.  C,  Kt.  (Comhill),  50,  Cornhill    1891  1893 

famuel,  M.,  Esq.  (Portsoken),  20,  Portland  Place    1891  1894 

Mtchie,  T.  J.,  Esq.  (Tower),  6,  Lime  Street   1891  1896 

Pound,  John,  Esq.  (Aldgate),  84,  Leadenhall  Street    1892  1895 

Morgan,  Walter  V.,  Efq.  (Cordwainer),  Christ's  Hospital   1892  — 

Treloar,  Wm.  Purdie,  Esq.  (Farringdon  Without),  Ludgate  Hill   1892  — 

Bell,  J.  C.  Esq.  (Coleman  Street),  61,  Portland  Place    1894  — 

Truscott,  G.  W.,  Esq.  (Dowgate),  Suffolk  Lane   1895  — 

Alliston,  F.  P.,  Esq.  (Bread  Street),  46,  Friday  Street    1895  — 

Halse.  Richard  Clarence,  Esq.  (Cheap),  61,  Cheapside   1896  — 

Knill,  John  C.  (Bridge  Within).,  1.,  Adelaide  Buildings   1897  -« 

Sheriffs,  1896=7  (736Z.  6s.  8d.). 
Mr.  Alderman  Kitehie  and  Mr.  Dep.  Rogers. 
Recorder — Sir  Charles  Hall,  k.c.m.g.,  q.c,  m.p.  (4,000?.) 
Chamberlain— Sir  W.  J.  E.  Cotton,  Kt.  (2,000Z.) 
Town  Clerk—  Sir  J.  B.  Monckton,  f.s.a.  (3,500Z.) 
Common  Serjeant-  Sir  Forrest  Fulton,  q.c.  (2,500Z.) 
Commissioner  of  Police— Col.  Henry  Smith,  c.b.  (1.500Z.) 

Comptroller—  John  Alex.  Brand  (1,500Z.)   '  ' 
Remembrancer—  Gabriel  P.  Goldney  (2,000?.)  '' 
Judge  of  City  of  London  Court— Robert  Malcolm  Kerr  (2,70W.) 
Solicitor— H.  H.  Crawford  (2,5003.) 
Coroner—  S.  F.  Langham  (935Z.) 
Surveyor— A.  Murray  (1.250L) 
Clerk  of  Peace— Alfred  Bead  (210L) 
Sicord  Bearer— Geo.  J.  W.  Winzar  (500Z.) 
Common  Crier— Col.  E.  B.  Barnaby  (3501.) 
Mansion  House  Court  Clerk— C.  G.  Douglas  (1,000Z.) 
Guildhall  Court  Clerk- -H.  G.  Savill  (700Z.) 
_  City  Marshal— Sir  S.  H.  L.  Stuart,  Bt.  (350Z.) 
<  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Mayor — W.  J.  Soulsby,  c.b. 


27  Gold  Medals  and  other  Awards. 
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THE  SUCCESSION  TO  THE  CROWN. 

Agn  in 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  first  twenty-two  names  in  the  succession:—  18J8. 

1.  Prince  of  Wales,  S.»   57 

2.  Duke  of  York,  G.S   3a 

8.  Prince  Edward  Albert  of  York,  G.G.S   4 

4.  Prince  Albert  Frederick  of  York,  G.G.S   3 

6.  Duchess  of  Fife,  G.D   31 

6  Lady  Alexandra  Duff,  G.G.D   7 

7.  Lady  Maud  Duff,  G.G.D   5 

8.  Princess  Victoria  of  Wales,  G.D   30 

9.  Princess  Maud  of  Wales,  G.D   29 

10.  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha  and  Edinburgh,  S   54 

11.  Prince  Alfred  of  Edinburgh,  Hereditary  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  G.S   24 

12.  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Princess  Victoria  of  Edinburgh,  G.D.  ...  22 

13.  Princess  Victoria  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  G.G.D.                               ,   4 

14.  Princess  Alexandra  of  Edinburgh,  Princess  of  Hohenlohe  Langenberg,  G.D.  20 

15.  Princess  Beatrice  of  Edinburgh,  G.D   11 

16.  Duke  of  Connaught,  S   48 

17.  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  G.S.    15 

18.  Princess  Margaret  of  Connaught,  G.D   16 

19.  Princess  Victoria  of  Connaught,  G.D   12 

20.  Duke  of  Albany,  G.S   14 

21.  Princess  Alice  of  Albany,  G.D   16 

22.  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany,  D   58 


»  The  letters  S.,  D.,  G.S.,  G.D.,  G.G.S.,  and  G.G.D.  stand  for  son,  daughter,  grand- 
son, grand  daughter,  great  grandson,  and  great  grand-daughter,  and  indicate  the 
relationship  of  the  person  named  to  her  Majesty, 


THE  QUEEN'S  DESCENT  FROM  EGBERT. 


1.  Egbert  (a.d.  794) 

2.  Ethel wulf 

3.  Alfred  the  Great 

4.  Edward  the  Elder 

5.  Edmund  the  Elder 

6.  Edgar 

7.  EthelreS- 

8.  Edmund  Ironside 

9.  Edward  the  Exile 

10.  Margaret  Queen  of  Scotland 

11.  Matilda,  married  Henry  I.  of  England 

12.  Matilda,  Empress 

13.  Henry  II. 

14.  John 

15.  Henry  III. 

16.  Edward  I. 

17.  Edward  II. 

18.  Edward  III. 

19.  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence 

20.  Philippa  Plantagcnet 


21.  Roger  Earl  of  Mortimer 

22.  Ann  Mortimer 

23.  Richard  Duke  of  York 

24.  Edward  IV. 

25.  Elizabeth  of  York,  married  Henry 

VII.  of  England 

26.  Murganot  Tudor,  married  J^mas  IV. 

of  Scotland 

27.  James  V.  of  Scotland 

28.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 

29.  James  VI.  of  Scotland  ard  I.  of 

England 

80.  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia 

81.  £'    hia,  Electress  of  IIi::ovcr 

32.  C     rge  I. 

33.  C    rge  II. 

34.  h   -.derick,  Prince  of  Walas 

85.  C  orge  III. 

86.  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent 

87.  Queen  Victori*  (a.d.  1837) 


See  smiling  faces  all  around 


The  Science  of  Cleaning. 


•  

TTNFOETUNATELY  the  improvement  in  soap  manufacture 
vJ  has  mainly  related  to  toilet  soaps.  These  are  sold  at  fancy 
prices  and  are  consequently  out  of  reach  of  the  great  ma  jority  of 
soap  users,  who  have  hitherto  had  to  content  themselves  with  more 
or  less  adulterated  soaps.  This  need  no  longer  be  the  case.  The 
SUNLIGHT  SOAP  is  the  most  successful  attempt  which  has 
been  made  to  supply  an  absolutely  pure  soap  which  is  a 
splendid  detergent,  and  yet  can  be  manufactured  to  sell  at  a  price 
which  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  well  to  determine  the  qualities 
which  ate  essential  for  a  good  soap.  The  most  obvious  necessity 
is  that  it  should  be  a  powerful  detergent,  for  a  soap  that  will  not 
cleanse  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  second  essential  for  a 
good  soap  is  that,  without  losing  its  detergent  qualities,  it  shall 
be  wholly  innocuous.  Thirdly,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ideal  soap 
should  wash  and  lather  freely  in  the  hardest  spring  water  as  well 
as  in  the  softest  rain  water.  Otherwise,  at  many  seasons,  and 
in  many  places,  it  would  be  absolutely  useless.  The  fourth  and 
last  essential  is,  that  the  soap  should  remove  dirt  -without  the 
necessity  for  much  rubbing.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  then  no 
matter  how  innocuous  the  ingredients  of  the  soap  may  be  in 
themselves,  the  constant  rubbing  entailed  by  the  want  of 
SUNLIGHT  SOAP  qualities  will  cause  the  clothes  to  wear  out 
ten  times  as  fast  as  they  should  do. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  ideal  soap  should  be  a  powerful  deter- 
gent, it  should  be  absolutely  innocuous  to  the  most  tenr?er"$kin, 
the  lightest  washable  fabric,  or  the  most  delicate  colour ;  it  should 
wash  equally  well  in  every  sort  of  water,  and  it  should  wash  with 
little  labour.  The  qualities  required  in  an  ideal  soap  are 
fortunately  to  be  found  in  a  real  soap,  and  that  is  the  SUN= 
LIGHT  SOAP.  This  is  a  fancy  name  adopted  by  the  manu- 
facturers to  designate  this  special  soap,  and  we  think  it  is  a 
particularly  happy  one,  for  by  the  use  of  this  soap  half  tho 
labour  and  fatigue  entailed  by  the  old-fashioned  soaps  are 
avoided,  and  washing  is  rendered  no  longer  a  pain,  but  a 
pleasure. 


wherever  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  is  found. 
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MEDICAL  OPINION. 

From 

SIR  CHARLES  A.  CAMERON,  M.D., 

Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Vice-President  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain, 
dte.,      Sc.,  <£c., 

Laboratory,  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Stephen's  Green,  W.,  Dublin, 

February  15th,  1888. 
I  have  carefully  analysed  specimens  of  the  SUN- 
LIGHT SOAP  submitted  to  me  for  that  purpose  by 
Messrs.  Lever  Bros.,  Ltd.,  and  the  following  are  the 
results  at  which  I  have  arrived  : 

The  points  in  the  composition  of  this  Soap  that  are 
the  most  valuable  are  its  freedom  from  free  alkali, 
the  large  percentage  of  fatty  acids  which  it 
contains,  and  the  PURITY  of  the  materials 
employed  in  its  preparation.  I  employ  the  Soap  my- 
self, and  from  my  actual  experience  of  it  can  strongly 
recommend  it. 

(Signed)  CHARLES  A.  CAMERON. 

Dr.  0.  M.  Campbell,  a  skin  doctor  of  large  experience,  writing 
from  37,  Queen  Ann  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  says  he 
has  tested  it  repeatedly  with  a  patient  Buffering  from  acute 
eczema,  "  The  application  excited  no  irritation  whatever,  although 
the  patient's  skin  is  of  the  most  delicate  type." 

Search  North,  South,  East  or  West, 
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SOVEREIGNS  AND  RULERS  OF  ENGLAND 

AND  OF  THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

From  827  to  1897. 


Name. 


Descent. 


Egbert 

(Believed  to  be  the  first  king 
the  abolition  of  the  Saxon 
Ethelwole 
Ethelbald 
Ethelbert 
Ethelred  I. 

ALFRED  .  . 

(Surnamed  the  Great) 
Edward  the  Elder 
Athelstan 

Edmund  the  First 

Edred   . . 
Edwy  the  Fair  . . 
Edgar  the  Peaceable 
Edward  the  Martyr 

(Stabbed  at  Corfe  Castle) 
Ethelked  II.    .  , 

(Retired  1013) 
SwEYN 

Canute  the  Great 
Ethelred  H.   . . 

(Restored  in  absence  of  Canu 
Edmund  Ironsides 

(Dividing  with  Canute) 
Canute 
Harold  I. 
Hardicanute 


called  King  of  England  on 

Heptarchy) 

Son  of  Egbert 

Son  of  Ethelwolf    . . 

Brother  of  Ethelbald 

Brother  of  Ethelbert 

Brother  of  Ethelred 

Son  of  ALfd.  the  Great 
Eldest  son  of  Edward 

the  Elder 
Fifth  son  of  Edward 

the  Elder  . . 
Brother  of  Edmund 
Eldest  son  of  Edmund 
Brother  of  Edwy 
Son  of  Edgar 

Half-brother  of  Edwd 


•  •  •  • 


Son  of  Sweyn 
te) 

Son  of  Ethelred 


Son  of  Canute 
Son  of  Canute 


Period  of  Reign, 


827—  837 


837 — 

857 

857  — 

860 

860— 

866 

866— 

871 

871— 

901 

yui — 

QO  CZ. 
t)Zt> 

925— 

940 

9-10— 

946 

946— 

955 

955— 

958 

958  — 

975 

975— 

979 

979— 

1013 

1013— 

1014 

1014— 

1014 

1014— 

1016 

1016— 

■1016 

1017— 

1035 

1035— 

1040 

1040— 

■1042 

SUNLIGHT  SOAP  you  find  the  Best. 
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Sovereigns  and  Rulers  of  England — continued. 


Name. 


Descent. 


Edward  the  Confessor 
Harold  II. 

(Rilled  at  Battle  of  Hasting 
William  the  Norman.  . 

(William  the  Conqueror) 
William  II. 

(William  Eufus) 

Henry  I.  (Beauclerc)  , , 

Stephen  {Earl  of  Blots) . . 
Henry  II.  {Plantagenet) 
n  ^ard  I Cos  ur  de  Lion) 
John  . .  .  • 
Henry  III,  . .  , . 
Edward  I. 

(Wales  united  to  England  in 
Edward  II.      . . 
Edwabd  in.    . . 
Richard  II.     . ,  . 
Henry  IY.      . .  . 

(House  of  Lancaster) 

Henry  V.  . .  . 
Henry  VI.  . .  . 
Edward  IY. 

(Rouse  of  York)  (Claiming  t 
Lionel,  second  son  of  Edw 
Edward  Y.      . .  • 
Richard  III.   , ,  . 
Henry  VII.     . . 

(House  of  Tudor)  (Claiming 
maternal  grandfather,  a  d 
Henry  VIII.    . ,       . . 
Edward  VI.     . .        . . 
Mary  I  . . 

(Mary  Tudor,  also  called  " 
Elizabeth 

James  I.  of  England  and 
VI.  of  Scotland       . . 
Charles  I.  (beheaded)  . . 


Son  of  Ethelred  . . 
Son  of  Earl  Godwin 

s) 


Son  of  "William  the 

Conqueror 
Son  of  William  the 

Conqueror 
Nephew  of  Henry  I. 
Grandson  of  Henry  I. 
Son  of  Henry  II.    . . 
Son  of  Henry  II.    . . 
Son  of  John 
Son  of  Henry  III.  . . 
this  reign,  1283) 
Son  of  Edward  I.   , . 
Son  of  Edward  II.  . . 
Grandson  of  Ed.  III. 
S.  of  John  of  Gaunt  & 

Grandson  of  Ed. III. 
Son  of  Henry  IV.  . . 
Son  of  Henry  V.  . . 


he  throne  by  descent  through 
ard  III.) 

Son  of  Edward  IV. . . 
Brother  of  Edwd.  IV. 


the  throne  through  his 
escendant  of  John  of  Ga  tint ) 

Son  of  Henry  VII.  . . 

Son  of  Henry  VIII. 

Dghtr.  of  Henry VIII. 
Bloody  Queen  Mary  ") 

Dghtr.  of  Henry VIII. 

(Souse  of  Stuart)    . . 

S.ofMaiy.Q.of  Scots 

Son  of  James  I. 


Period  of  Reign. 


1042- 
1066- 


•1066 
-1066 


1066—1087 


1087—1100 


1100- 
1135- 
1154- 
1189- 
1199- 
1216- 
1272- 

1307- 
1327- 
1377- 

1399- 
1413- 
1422- 
1461- 

1483- 
1483- 
1485- 

1509- 
1547- 
1553- 


-1135 
■1154 
-1189 
-1199 
-1216 
-1272 
-1307 

-1327 
-1377 
-1399 

-1413 
-1422 
-1461 
-1483 

-1483 
-1485 
-1509 

-1547 
-1553 
-15S8 


1558—1603 


1603- 
1625- 


-1625 
-1649 


If  you  wish  your  linen  to  be  as  white  as  snow, 
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Name. 


Descent. 


Oliver  Cromwell 

(Lord  Protector  of  the  Comm 
RlCUARD  CROMWELL      .  . 

(Lord  Protector) 
Charles  II. 
Iames  II. 

William  III.  and  Marx 
II.  {Mary  died  1694.) 
Anne 

(Parliament  qf  England  and 
George  I. 

(House  of  Hanover) 

George  II.       « . 
George  III. 

(Legislative  Union  with  Irela 
the  United  Jtingdom) 
George  IY.      . .        . . 
"William  IY. 
Victoria 


Period  of  Reign. 


onwealth) 

S.  of  Oliver  Cromwell 

Son  of  Charles  I.    . . 
Son  of  Charles  I. 
Mary  being  daughter 

of  James  II. 
Daughter  of  James  II. 
Scotland  united,  1707) 
Great    grandson  of 

James  I.  . . 
Son  of  George  I.    . . 
Grandson  of  Geo.  II. 
nd,  1801 ;  the  country  called 

Son  of  George  III.. . 
Third  son  of  Geo.  III. 
of  D.  of  Kent 


Dghtr 


1653- 

1653- 

1660- 
1685- 

1688- 
1702- 


1714- 
1727- 
1760- 

1820- 
1830- 
1837- 


-1658 

-1659 

-1685 
-1688 

-1702 
-1714 


-1727 
-1760 
-1820 


■  1830 
-1837 
-1897 


Portraits  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Rulers  of  England 
and  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror. 


WILLIAM  I. 

(T7;e  Conqueror.) 


William  n. 
(Rufus.) 


henry  n. 


mcHA.nr,  i. 
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Portraits  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Rulers  of  England 
and  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror. 


KING  JOHN. 


EDWARD  II. 


HENRY  IT. 


EDWARD  IV. 


HENRY  VII. 


HENRY  III. 


EDWARD  III. 


HENRY  VIII. 


EDWARD  I. 


HENRY  VI. 


RICHARD  III. 


EDWARD  VI. 
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ft 

QUEEN  MARY  I. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Q 

JAMES  I. 

CHARLES  I. 

CROMWELL. 

CHARLES  II. 

JAMES  II. 

WILLIAM  III.  AND  MARY  II. 

QUEEN  ANNE. 

GEORGE  I, 

GEORGE  II. 

GEORGE  III. 

GEORGE  IV, 

WILLIAM  IV. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA. 
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SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 


LORD  MELBOURNE. 


PRIME    MINISTERS   OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
DURING    THE   QUEEN'S  REIGN. 

The  institution  of  the  Ministry  or  Cabinet 
which  forms,  so  to  speak,  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  United  Kingdom,  dates  from 
a  few  years  after  the  Eevolution  of  1688. 

"  The  first  Ministry,"  says 
Macaulay, "  was  the  work, 
partly  of  mere  chance,  and 
partly  of  wisdom — that . 
lower  wisdom  which  meets 
daily  exigencies  by  daily 
expedients.  Neither 
William  nor  the  most  en- 
lightened of  his  advisers 
§%  fully  understood  the  nature  and  importance 
of  that  noiseless  revolution— for  it  was  no 
less— which  began  about  the  close  of  1693 ;  " 
and  again  Macaulay  writes :  "  The  era  of 
Ministers  may  most  properly  be  reckoned 
from  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Parliament  after  the  general  election  of 
IG93."  The  control  of  a  leader  or  head, 
who  is  now  called  the  Premier,  may  be  said 

to  have  commenced 
in  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  Yet,  we  may 
add,  for  many  years 
the  Cabinet  was 
without  an  absolutely 
acknowledged  head, 
and  without  the  full 
powers  which  it  now 
possesses.  Georgelll.  indeed  endeavoured 
to  reduce  Ministers  to  dependency  on 
himself.  At  present  when  a  Government 
resigns  office,  the  Sovereign  sends  for  the 
leader  of  one  of  the  principal  Pailia- 
mentary  parties,  who  then  becomes  Prime,  or,  First  Minister, 
and  who  forms  another  Government.    It  is  said  that  the 
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™t  *nmo>  Premier  suggests  to  the  Sovereign  the  name  of 
out-going  rremi,  .,.  .  .    a  ,^         Queen's  lone: 


his  successor. 


W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 


The  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Queens  long 
reign  have  been—  . 

Loed  Melbourne,  accepted  oihce  m  l»cs;> 

(William  IV.'s  reign). 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  1841. 
Lord  John  Russell,  1846.  _ 
Earl  of  Derby,  1852;  2nd  time,  Ibo&j 
3rd  time,  1866. 

Earl  oe  Aberdeen, 
1852. 

Lord  Palmerston, 
1855:  also  in  1859. 


Earl  Russell,  1865. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  1868;  2nd  time,  as 
Lord  Beaconsfleld,  1874. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  1868  ;  2nd  time,  1880  ; 
3rd  time,  1886  ;  4th  time,  1892. 

Marquis  of  Salisbury,  1885;  2nd 
time,  1886  ;  3rd  time,  1895; 

Lord  Rosebery,  1894. 


LORD  SALISBURY. 


SOVEREIGNS  OF  EUROPE. 


Austria- Hungary  (Limited  Monarchy).  Francis  Joseph 
I.,  born  18th  August,  1830,  son  of  the  Archduke  Francis 
Charles,  succeeded  2nd  December,  1848,  to  the  throne  of 
Austria,  aud  in  1867  to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  married 
Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  1854. 

Belgium  (Limited  Monarchy).  Leopold  II.,  born  April 
9th,  1835,  succeeded  to  the  throne  December  10th,  1865, 
married  Marie-Henriette  of  Austria; 

Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia  (Autonomous  Province 
ivith  a  Monarchy-  with  Turkey  as  Suzerain);  Ferdinand  I., 
born  26th  February,  1861,  son  of  Auguste  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha;  succeeded  to  the  throne  7th  July,  1887,  mairied 
Marie-Louise  de  Bourbon,  "Princess  of  Parma,  1893. 

Denmark  (Limited  Monarchy).    Christian  IX.,  born  8th 
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April,  1818,  son  of  Duke  of  Holstein-Glucksberg,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  15th  November,  1863,  married,  in  1842, 
Louise  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

France  {Republic).  Felix  Fatjre,  President  of  the  Re- 
public, born  30th  January,  1841,  elected  President  17th 
January,  1895. 

Germany  [Limited  Monarchy).  "William  II.,  born  27th 
January,  1859,  son  of  Prederic  III.  of  Prussia  and  his  wife 
the  Princess  Royal  of  England,  succeeded  to  the  throne  15th 
June,  1888,  married  Augusta  Victoria  of  Sleswig-Holstein, 
1881. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  {Limited  Monarchy).  Queen* 
Victoria,  born  24th  May,  1819,  daughter  of  Edward,  Duke  of 
Kent,  and  Victoria  of  Saxe-Saalf eld ;  married  1840,  Prince 
Albert,  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

Greece  {Limited  Monarchy).  George  L,  born  24th 
December,  1845,  son  of  Christian  PX.  of  Denmark  and  Louise 
of  Hesse  Cassel,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Greece,  5th  June, 
1863  ;  married  Olga,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantino 
of  Russia,  1867. 

Holland  {Limited  Monarchy).  Wilhelhina,  born  31st 
August,  1880,  daughter  of  William  III.  of  Nassau,  succeeded 
23rd  November,  1890,  under  the  regency  of  her  mother, 
■Emma,  born  Princess  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont. 

Italy  {Limited  Monarchy).  Humbert  I.,  born  14th  March, 
1844,  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  succeeded  to  the  throne  9  th 
January,  1878  ^  married  Marguerite  of  Savoy  1868. 

Portugal  {Limited  Monarchy).  Charles  I.,  born  September 
28th,  1863,  son  of  Louis  L,  ascended  the  throne  19th 
October,  1889  ;  married  Amelie  da  Bourbon-Orleans. 

Roumania  {Kingdom).  Charles  I.,  born  April  20th, 
1839,  son  of  Charles-Antoine  of  Hohenzollern  ;  ascended  the 
throne  26th  March,  1866  ;  married,  1869,  Elizabeth  de 
Wied. 

Russia  {Absolute  Moncvrchy).  Nicholas  II.,  born  18th 
May,    1868,  son  of  Alexander  III.,  ascended  the  throne 
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'November  1st,  1894  ;  married,  1894,  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse, 
•who  takes  the  name  of  Alexandra  Feodorovna. 

Servia  {Kingdom).  Alexander  I.,  born  August  14th, 
1876,  son  of  King  Milan  of  Servia  and  Nathalie,  his  wife  ; 
ascended  the  throne  March  6th,  1889,  after  the  abdication  of 
his  father. 

Spain  {Limited  Monarchy).  Alphonso  XIII.,  born  17th. 
May,  1886,  son  of  Alphonso  XII.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  at 
his  birth,  17th  May,  1-886,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother, 
Marie-Christine. 

Sweden  and  Norway  {Limited  Monarchy).  Oscar  II., 
born  21st  January,  1829,  son  of  Oscar  I.,  ascended  the 
throne  18th  September,  1872 ;  married  Sophia  of  Nassau  1857. 

Switzerland  {Republican  Confederation  of  States). 
President  Detjcher  (1897).  Switzerland  is  a  Confederation 
of  25  States  or  Cantons  and  demi-Cantons,  having  a  central 
Government  at  Berne.    A  new  President  is  elected  yearly. 

Turkey  {Absolute  Monarchy).  Abdul-Hamid,  born  21st 
September,  18-12,  son  of  Abdul-Medjid ;  ascended  the  throne, 
31st  August,  1876. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  SOVEREIGNS  OF  EUROPE. 


Austria  Hungary. — Gisele  (1856),  Valerie  (1868). 
Belgium. — Stephanie  (1864),  Clementine  (1872). 
Bulgaria. — Boris  (1894). 

Denmark. — Prederic  (1843) ;  Alexandra  {married  Prince  of 
Wales,  of  Great  Britain),  (1844);  George  {King  of  Gv&ece) 
(1845);  Dagmar  (1847);  Thyra(1853);  Waldemar  (1858). 

Germany.— Prederic  (1882);  Eitel,  (1883);  Adalbert 
(1881);  Auguste  (1887);  Oscar  (1888);  Joachim  (1890); 
Victoria  (1892). 

Great  Britain. — Victoria  {Princess  Royal),  born  1840; 
married  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia,  1858;  Albert  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales,  heir  to  the  throne,  born  1841,  married 
Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark  1863;  Alice  Maud  Mary, 
born  1843,  died  1878;  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  now 
of  Coburg,  born  1844;  Helena,  born  1846,  married  Princo 
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Christian  18G6;  Louise,  born  18-18,  married  Marquis  of? 
Lbr&e  18  71  ;  Arthur,  born  1850,  created  Duke  of  Connaught 
1874;  Leopold,  born  1853,  created  Duke  of  Albany  1881, 
died  at  Cannes  1881;  Beatrice,  born  1857,  married  Prince 
of  Battenberg  1885. 

Greece.— Constantino  (1868);  George  (186CT} ;  Nicholas 
(1872) ;  Marie  (1876) ;  Andre  (1882) ;  Christopher '( I ^SS). 

Italy. — Victor  Emmanuel  (1869). 

Portugal.— Louis  Philip  (1887) ;  Manuel  (1889). 

EcssiA— Olga  (1895). 

Sweden  and*  Norway.—  Gustave  (1858);  Oscar  1859N ; 
Charles  (1861).  7 


PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

WORLD. 

B.C.   

4004    Creation  of  World  as  given  in  the  English  Bible. 

2245    Babylonia  founded  by  Belus  (probally  JVimrod ). 

2188  Memphis,  in  Egypt,  said  to  be  built  by  Mizraim 
{grandson  of  JVoah  and  son  of  Ham). 

2060  (about)  Ninus,  of  Assyria,  takes  Babylon,  subdues 
all  Asia  Minor,  established  the  Assyrian  Monarchy. 

2000  (about)    Egyptian  pottery,  the  oldest  known. 

2000  (about)    Brahmanism- said  to  exist  in  India. 

1920    The  Patriarch  Abraham  said  to  visit  Egypt. 

From  the  19th  to  13th  centuries.  Phoenicia,  a  country 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Syria,  whose  chief  towns  were  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  whose  natives  were  the  greatest  navigators  of 
antiquity,  established  colonies  along  the  Mediterranean. 

973    Eome  said  to  be  founded  by  Eomulus. 

510  (about)  First  Public  Library  founded  by  Pisistratus 
at  Athens. 

529    Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  becomes  Kong  of  Persia. 
526—525    Cambyses  conquers  Egypt  and  ends  the  line  of 
the  Pharaohs. 

510—509  Abolition  of  kingship  in  Eome  and  establish- 
ment of  Eepublic. 

490  Battle  of  Marathon,  when  11,000  Greeks  defeat 
110,000  Persians. 

480    Battle  of  Thermopylte,  where  Leonidas,  with  300 
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Spares  and  700  Thespians,  kept  the  whole  Persian  force  in 

^ifo'V^lTnZi  battle  at  Salamis,  in  which  the  Greeks 

Pre  victors  over  the  Persians.  . 

477    Many  Greek  States  take  Athens  as  their  leader. 
413    Athenians  defeated  at  Syracuse.  # 
404    Athens  conquered;  Sparta  ascendant  m  Greece.  , 
378—361.    Thebes  becomes  the  leading  State  in  Greece, 

and  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  is  destroyed.  ; 
360    Carthaginians  form  settlements  m  fcpam. 

-    359    Philip  is  king  of  Macedon, 
356    Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

343    Eome  commences  a  lengthy  war,  which  at  the  end 
of  fifty  years  secures  for  her  dominion  over  Italy. 

338    Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  established  Macedonian 
supremacy  over  Greece.  . 

336    Assassination  of  Philip  and  commencement  of  le.gn 
of  Alexander  the  Great  as  King  of  Macedon. 

332    Alexander  conquers  Egypt  and  founds  Alexandra  , 
also  conquers  Phoenicia.  .  , 

331  Alexander  gains  the  great  battle  of  Arbela  by 
which  the  ancient  Persian  Empire,  which  once  menaced  all  the 
naiions  on  the  earth  with  subjection,  was  irreparably  crushed. 

330  to  324    Alexander  engaged  in  a  great  career  ot  con- 
quest in  Asia,  penetrating  through  Afghanistan  to  the 
Panjaub  and  storming  Moultan,  returning  to  Babylon  o24. 
323    Alexander  died  at  Babylon. 

298  (about)  Great  Wall  of  China  said  to  have  been  com- 
pleted (some  say  211).  . 

290  Eome,  mistress  of  Italy  from  the  Straits  oi  Messina 
to  the  Eubicon. 

280    Greece  invaded  by  Gauls. 

277    Gauls  expelled  from  Greece. 

2(54    First  Punic  War  begins  between  Eome  and  Carthage, 
the  principal  cause  being  the  possession  of  Sicily. 
260    First  Eoman  fleet. 
241    Annexation  of  Sicily  by  Eome. 
220    Eomans  conquer  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
218    Second  Punic  War. 

217    Hannibal  defeats  Eomans  at  Thraeyrnene. 

207    The  Eomans  defeat  Hannibal  at  the  battle  of  the 
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Metaurus,  which,  in  the  words  of  Creasy,  "  ensured  to  Rome 
two  centuries  of  almost  unchanged  conquest." 

201    Egypt  under  guardianship  of  Eome. 

200 — 190  Eome  becomes  arbitress  of  the  world  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates,  conquers  Philip  of  Macedonia 
in  198  at  Cynocephaloe,  and  defeats  Antiochus,  Kiug  of 
Syria,  192. 

82  Second  period  of  the  Eoman  Eepublic  begins  with 
the  dictatorship  of  Sylla. 

i    58 — 50    3  alius  Caesar  conquers  Gaul  after  eight  campaigns. 

55    Caesar's  first  invasion  of  Britain. 

54    Second  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Eomans. 

48 — 45  After  winning  various  battles,  Caesar  crushes  his 
enemies  at  Munda  and  becomes  Dictator  of  the  whole  Eoman 
world. 

44    Caesar  murdered  in  the  senate  house. 
27    Octavius,  Emperor  of  Eome  under  title  of  Augustus 
Caesar,  and  the  Eoman  Eepublic  becomes  an  Empire. 

A.D. 

Jesus  Christ  born,  believed  to  be  in  the  44th  year  after  the 
assassination  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  in  the  27th  year  of 
Augustus'  reign  as  Emperor;  from  thence  the  Christian 
nations  date  a  new  chronology. 

9  The  Germans  fight  for  their  independence  against  Eome 
and  the  Eomans  under  Varus  defeated  by  Arminius  (Herman). 

33    Crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

43—83  Conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Eomans,  Claudius 
Emperor,  commences  a.d.  43,  and  about  the  year  83  all  the 
land  south  of  the  Clyde  made  a  Eoman  province. 

51    Caractacus,  the  Briton,  taken  in  chains  to  Eome. 

98 — 117  The  Eoman  Empire  at  its  greatest — so  far  as 
extent  of  territory  is  concerned,  under  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
by  reason  of  the  conquests  in  the  East. 

100  Britain  said  to  be  converted  to  Christianity  during 
the  2nd  century. 

326  or  330    Christianity  made  the  State  religion  in  Eome. 

330  Constantinople  dedicated  by  Constantino,  after  whom 
it  is  named. 

364  Division  of  the  Eoman  Empire  by  the  brothers 
Yalentinian  and  Valens  into  Eastern  and  Western.  Falen- 
tinian  has  the  Western. 
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476  Downfall  of  the  Koman "Empire  of  the  "West,  it  being 
extinguished,  and  Borne  conquered  by  the  Heruli  under, 

Odoacer.  . 

481    French  Monarchy  established  by  Uovia. 

768—814  Charlemagne,  also  called  Charles  the  Great, 
rules  with  an  organised  Government  a  vast  number  of 
provinces  in  Western  Europe.  His  career  was  not  simply  one 
of  conquest,  but  he  strove  to  promote  trade.  His  dynasty  and 
his  empire  practically  died  with  him  in  814. 

783    Hostile  appearance  of  the  Danes  off  England. 

827  (about)  The  Eastern  Empire  loses  part  of  Italy,  752  ; 
Dalmatia,  825  ;  Crete  and  Sicily,  827. 

871—901  Alfred  the  Great  reigns  in  England,  drives 
away  the  Danes,  and  frames  a  code  of  laws. 

900  (about)  America  said  to  have  been  visited  by  Vikings 
or  Norsemen  during  the  10th  and  11th  centuries. 

996    Paris  made  the  capital  of  all  Erance. 

1066  The  Battle  of  "Hastings  gained  by  William  of 
Normandy  over  Harold  II.  of  England  at  Battle,  near 
Hastings.  William,  the  first  of  the  Norman  line  of  kings  of 
England,  who  kept  his  throne  in  spite  of  frequent  insurrections. 

1095  to  1291  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth, 
Seventh,  Eighth,  and  last  Crusades,  ending  in  the  Christians 
being  driven  out  of  Syria. 

1156  The  Eastern  Empire  makes  peace  with  the  Normans 
in  Sicily. 

1170  Thomas  a  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
first  of  Saxon  race  to  receive  great  office  since  the  Battle  of 
Hastings,  murdered. 

1170  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  called  Strongbow,  leads  an 
English  army  into  Ireland. 

1189    Jews  massacred  in  London. 

1265    First  regular  English  Parliament. 

1 275  Marco  Polo  is  said  to  have  taken  missionaries  into 
China. 

1283    Edward  I.  unites  Wales  to  England. 

1384  John  Wycliff e,  great  English  reformer,  after  opposing 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  of  Pome,  and  also  various  Pomish 
doctrines,  such  as  transubstantiation,  and  being  persecuted, 
but  protected  by  John  of  Gaunt,  dies  from  paralysis. 

1397    Sweden  and  Norway  united  to  Denmark. 
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1401    The  followers  of  Wycliffe  were  called  Lollards  and 
one  of  them,  "William  Sawtre,  was  martyred  in  London.  The 
Lollards  proscribed  by  Parliament  and  numbers  of  Lollards 
burnt,  yet  Lollardry  continued  until  it  became  merged  in  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Eeformation  in  England. 
!    1480    The  Turks  take  Otranto,  S.E.  Italy,  and  their 
Conquest  strikes  terror  through  Europe. 
J    1480 — 84    Establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain. 
1    1497    The  Portuguese  navigator,  Tasco  di  Grama,  voyages 
to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1499  The  Portuguese  discover  the  Brazils,  South  America, 
i*  1509  The  Portuguese  establish  an  empire  in  the  East 
Indies. 

:    1517    The  Eeformation  era  begins  in  Germany;  dispute 
between  Tetzel  and  Luther  regarding  "Indulgences." 
I    151 9    Charles  of  Spain  elected  Emperor  of  Germany. 

1534 — 40  The  Jesuits,  or  "  Society  of  Jesus,"  founded  by 
Ignatius  Loyola  at  Paris,  1534,  and  the  Institution  of  the 
Society  confirmed  by  a  Papal  Bull,  1540.  Francis  Xavier  and 
others  carry  the  Order  to  the  confines  of  the  then  known  globe. 
\    1535    Mendoza  founds  Buenos  Ay  res. 

153*8    Suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  England. 

1560 — 80  Various  religious  societies,  including  probably 
both  Congregations  lists  and  Baptists,  and  also  Presbyterians, 
arise  in  England,  called  Separatist  and  also  Puritan  ;  the  bulk 
of  the  Puritans,  however,  remain  within  the  Established 
Church, 

1580    Sir  Francis  Drake  sails  round  the  world,  starting 
from  Plymouth,  1577,  returning  to  England,  Nov.  3rd,  1580. 
I    1580    Philip  II.  of  Spain  conquers  Portugal. 

1-588    The  Spanish  Armada  defeated  by  the  English. 

1662  Act  of  Uniformity  and  Black  Bartholomew's  Day 
when  upwards  of  2,000  ministers  were  ejected  from  their 
livings  in  the  Church  of  England,  because  they  would  not 
subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

!    1682    Peter  the  Great  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Russia. 

1684 — 90  William  Dampier,  the  English  navigator, 
explores  Australian  coasts. 

1688  The  great  Revolution  in  England,  James  II.  abdicates. 

1689  Act  of  Toleration. 

1689    Commencement  of  English  National  Debt  


No  wear  and  tear 
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1697  Peter  the  Great  visits  England  and  Holland  and 
works  in  Deptford  Dockyard.  „  Ll  '  ,  , 

1701    Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  established . 

1751    The  British  Conquest  of  India  commences  under  Uiye. 

1759  Capture  of  Quebec  by  the  English;  the  English 
General  "Wolfe,  and  the  French  General  Montcalm  lose  their 
lives. 

1781  Surrender  of  CornwaHis  to  Washington. 

1782  Separation  of  United  States  of  America  from  England. 
1788—89    In  France  the  States- General  are  summoned  and 

the  Eevolution  begins. 

1805  Great  naval  victory  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar  over  the 
combined  Spanish  and  French  fleets ;  Nelson  loses  his  hie. 
Napoleon  wins  the  great  battle  of  Austerlitz  against  the 

1810—26  Revolutions  occur  in  Spanish  America  and 
Chili  establishes  her  independence  (1818);  Buenos  Ayres, 
&c,  (1816) ;  Argentina  (1816) ;  Paraguay  (181 1) ;  Peru  (1824). 

1814  The  right  of  Great  Britain  to  New  Zealand 
recognised.  . 

1814  After  the  great  victory  of  Toulouse,  Pans  surrenders 
to  the  allied  armies  and  Napoleon  abdicates ;  Bourbons 
restored. 

1815  Napoleon  escapes  from  Elba,  March  1st ;  the  famous 
Hundred  Days  commence ;  Louis  XVIII.  of  France  escapes  ; 
but  the  British,  under  Wellington,  assisted  by  the  Germans, 
under  Blucher,  defeat  the  French  at  Waterloo,  and  Napoleon 
is  imprisoned  at  St.  Helena. 

1821  Proclamation  of  Prince  Alexander  to  free  Greece 
from  Turkish  rule  and  beginning  of  war. 

1822  Greece  proclaims  her  independence  from  Turkey. 
Siege  of  Corinth,  and  frightful  massacre  of  Scio. 

1822—25    Brazil  obtains  its  independence  from  Portugal. 
1827    Battle  of  Navarino,  where  the  Turko-Egyptian  fleet 
is  destroyed. 

1827  Treaty  of  London,  which  Great  Britain,  Eussia  and 
France  sign  on  behalf  of  Greece. 

1829    West  Australia  formed  a  province. 

1829  Finally,  Turkey  acknowledges  the  Independence  of 
Greece  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople. 

1 829    Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  passed  in  Britain. 
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1832  The  Great  Reform  Bill  passed  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. 

1834    Slavery  ceases  in  the  British  Colonies. 

1836    Colony  of  South  Australia  founded. 

I6a9    The  Colony  of  Victoria  so  named. 

1639— 42    War  between  Britain  and  China. 

1840    Penny  Postage  begins  in  Britain. 

1840 — 41  Captain  Hobson,  first  governor  of  New 
Zealand,  lands,  and  it  becomes  an  independent  colony. 

1842    Income  Tax  Act  passed  in  Britain. 

1845 — 46  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation:  repeal  of  the  Laws. 
1846.  ' 

1847    Gold  discovered  in  California. 

1850  The  Pope  establishes  a  Eoman  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  England. 

1851  Gold  discovered  in  Australia. 

1851  Louis  Napoleon  carries  out  the  Coup  d'Etat  and 
becomes  Emperor  of  the  French. 

1854  England,  Erance,  and  Turkey  sign  treaty  of  alliance, 
and  war  declared  against  Eussia. 

1854    Crystal  Palace  opened  at  Sydenham  by  the  Queen. 

1857  Indian  Mutiny;  Commercial  panic;  Bank  Act  sus- 
pended. 

1857—66    The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable  laid. 

1858  Jewish  Disabilities  Act  passed  in  Britain. 

1858  Suez  Canal  commenced  ;  opened  1869. 

1859  Queensland  (Australia)  made  a  distinct  Colony. 
1859    Organisation  of  "Volunteer  Eifle  Corps  in  Britain. 
1861 — 1865   Civil  War  between  the  Northernand  Southern 

States  of  North  America. 

1865    President  Lincoln  shot  at  Ford's  Theatre,  Washington. 

1867  Autonomy  for  Hungary  in  connection  with  Austria 
announced. 

1867  New  Eef  orm  Act  passed  in  Britain  ;  Fenian  Explosion 
at  Clerkenwell. 

1868  Japan  begins  to  adopt  Western  ways. 

1870  Franco-Prussian  War,  Proclamation  of  the  French 
Eepublic. 

1871  Present  Empire  of  Germany  established. 

1872  Difficulties  between  Britain  and  United  States  as 
to  Alabama  claims  (1872),  finally  settled  by  arbitration. 
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1873 — 74    Spanish  Eepublic  founded. 
1874    Alfonso  XII.,  son  of  Isabella  II.,  who  had  been 
deposed  1868,  proclaimed  King  of  Spain,  December  29th,  1874. 

1874  British  Expedition  against  the  Ashantees  successful. 

1875  Khedive's  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  bought  by 
British  Government. 

1876  Queen  Yictoria  proclaimed  Empress  of  India. 

1876  Turkish  Atrocities  in  Bulgaria  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
publication,  "Horrors  in  Bulgaria  "  issued. 

1877  Proclamation  of  British  neutrality  in  KuBso-Turkish 
War.  By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Koumania, 
and  other  Turkish  provinces,  become  autonomous,  or  indepen- 
dent States,  1878. 

1880    Troubles  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  ;  International 
Committee  appointed  on  the  Egyptian  Debt. 
1882    The  British  bombard  Alexandria  forts. 

1886  The  first  Great  British  National  Exhibition,  Indian 
and  Colonial,  held  at  South  Kensington. 

1887  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  regarding  Egypt. 

1888  Egypt  becomes  prosperous  under  vrhat  is  practically 
British  rule  ;  surplus  on  the  Egyptian  Budget. 

1889  The  first  national  Parliament  of  Japan  granted  by 
the  Emperor. 

1894  War  between  China  and  Japan,  Japan  victorious. 

1895  Terrible  massacres  in  Armenia  by  the  Turks. 
1896 — 97    Bubonic  plague  in  Bombay.    Indian  famine. 
1897    Crete  revolts  against  Turkey.   "War  between  Turkey 

and  Greece. 

1897  Celebration  of  the  sixtieth  year  of  Queen  Victoria's 
reign,  the  longest  in  English  history*;  great  rejoicings. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 
Zlrcbbisbops. 

*  ...  ,   _  _  Appointed, 

Canterbury  .   Rt.  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  F.  Temple,  D.D.    .  1896 

UJOlk      .      .   Rt.  Hon.  and  Most  Eev.  W.  D.  Maclagan,  D.D.  1891 

JBlebops. 

3Lon&on  .  .  Rt.  Hon.  and  Rb.  Rev.  M.  Creighton,  D.D.  I  1896 
JDurbam.      .   Rt.  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott,  D.D.        .       .       .  1890 
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HCUnCbeSter  .  Rt.  Eev.  R.  T.  Davidson  D.D.       .      .      .  1895 

SSaitgOt  .      .    Rt.  Rev.  D.  L.  Lloyd,  D.D   1890 

3Batb £ UdellS  Rt.  Rev.  G.  W.  Kennion,  D.D.        .      .      .  1894 

Carlisle  .      .  Rt.  Rev.  J.  W.  Bardsley,  D.D.       ...  1892 

Cbester  .       .    Rt.  Rev.  F.  J.  Jayne,  D.D   1889 

CblCbeSter    1  Rt.  Rev.  E.  R.  Wilberforce,  D.D.     .       .      .  1895 

jElg       .       .  Rt.  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  D.D.    .       .  1886 

Sjeter  .      .  Rt.  Rev.  E.  H.  Bickersteth,  D.D.      .      .      .  1885 

OlOUCeSteE    .    Rt.  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D   18G3 

"DerefOtD      .    Rt.  Rev.  J.  Percival,  D.D   189-5 

XtCbfield      .  Hon.  and  Rt.  Rev.  A.  Legge,  D.D.  .      .      .  1891 

XinCOllt  .       .   Rt.  Rev.  E.  King,  D.D   1385 

XivetpOCl      .    Rt.  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle,  D.D   1880 

SLIanbatf-      .   Rt.  Rev.  R.  Lewis,  D.D   1883 

ilftancbester  .   Rt.  Rev.  J.  Hoorhouse,  D.D   1886 

IRewcastle    .  Rt.  Rev.  E.  Jacob,  D.D.  .      .      .      .      .  1896 

HftOrWlCb       .  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Sheepshanks,  D.D.       .       .      .  1893 

©i'fOtb    .      .   Rt.  Rev.  W.  Stubbs,  D.D   1839 

iPeterbOrC    .  Hon.  and  Rt.  Rev.  E»  Carr  Glyn,  D.D.  .      ,  1896 

WVOn    :      .  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  D.D.  .      .      .  1884 

TROCbeSter    .    Rt.  Rev.  E.  S.  Talbot,  D.D   1895 

St.  Blbans   .   Rt.  Rev.  J.  W.  Festing,  D.D   1S90 

St.  asapb    .  Rt.  Rev.  A.  G.  Edwards,  D.D.       .      .      .  1889 

St.  2>aflit»'S  .    Rt.  Rev.  J.  Owen,  D.D   189? 

SallSbur2     .  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Wordsworth,  D.D.        .      .      .  1885 

SO&Ot  SL  /Ifcait  Rt.  Rev.  D.  J.  Straton,  D.D.  .      ■      .      .  1892 

SOUtbWell     .   Rt.  Rev.  G.  Ridding,  D.D   1384 

HCUrO     •      .    Rt.  Rev.  J.  Gott,  D.D   1891 

"GEflakefleiD    .  Rt.Rev.W.Walsham  How,  D.D.    .      .      .  1833 

Worcester    .  Rt.  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne,  D.D.     .      .      .  1890 

assistant  an&  Suffragan  3Btsbops. 

Dover        .  .       .   Rt.  Rev.  G.  Rodney  Eden,  D.D.    .      .  1890 

Beverley.   .  .      .    Rt.  Rev.  R.  J.  Crosthwaite,  D.D.       .  1889 

Hull  .       .  .       .    Rt.  Rev.  R.  F.  L.  Blunt,  D.D.     .       .  1891 

Marlborough  .       .    Rt.  Rev.  A.  Earle,  D.D.      .      .      .  1883 

Stepney     .  .      .   Rt.  Rev.  G.  F.  Brown,  D.C.L.     .      .  1895 

Durham  (assistant)    .    Rt.  Rev.  D.  F.  Sandford,  D.D.    .      .  1889 

Guildford  .  .      .   Rt.  Rev.  G.  H.  Sumner,  D.D.      .    .  .  1S38 

Southampton  .      .   Rt.  Rev.  G.  0.  Fisher,  D.D.        .      .  1896 

Barrow-in-Furkess    .   Rt.  Rev.  H.  Ware,  D.D.      .      .      .  1389 
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Crf.diton 

Gloucester  (assistant) 
Shrewsbury     _  . 
Liverpool  (assistant) 
Manchester  (assistant) 

'<•     »»  m 
Thetfoed    .       .  • 
Heading 

Peteebobo'  [assistant) 
richmond  . 
Southward 

Colchester  .  . 
Swansea 

Derby        •       •  • 
coventry  . 
leicester  . 
Bath  and  Wells  . 


Canterbury 

York  .... 

London  (St.  Paul's)  . 

„  (Westminster) 
Durham     .  . 
Winchester  . 
Banoob 

Bath  and  Wells 

Bristol 

Carlisle 

Chester     .       .  . 

Chichester 

Ely"    ■       •       .  • 

Exeter 

Gloeceste  V. 

Hereford  . 

Lichfield  . 

Lincoln. 

Llandaff 

Manchester      .  . 

Norwich 

Oxford 

Windsor  .  .  . 
Piiterbouocgh    .  .  • 

PvH'OX  .  .  . 

Rochester  ,  , 

St.  Asaph  .  .  , 

St.  David'.-?  .  , 

Salisbury  .  ,  , 
Worcester  . 


Rt.  Rev.  R.  E.  Trefusis,  D.D. 
Rt.  Rev.  S.  E.  Marsden,  D.D.  . 
Rt.  l*.av.  Sir  L.  T.  S tamer,  Bart.,  D. 
Rt.  Rev.  P.  S.  Royston,  D.D. 
Rt.  Eev.  E.  A.  R.  Cramer -Roberts,  D, 
Rt.  Rev.  J  .  B.  Pearson,  D.D. 
Rt.  Rev.  A.  T.  Lloyd,  D.D.  . 
Rt.  Rev.  J.  L.  Randall,  D.D. 
Rt.  Rev.  J.  Mitchinson,  D.C.L  .  . 
Rt.  Rev.  J.  J.  Pulleine,  D.D.  . 
Rt.  Rev.  H.  W.  Yeatman,  D.D.  . 
Rt.  Rev.  H.  F.  Johnson,  D.D. 
Rt.  Rev.  J.  Lloyd,  D.D. 
Rt.  Rev.  E.  A.  Were,  D.D.  . 
Rt.  Rev.  E.  A.  Knox,  D.D.  . 
Rt.  Rev.  F.  H.  Thicknesse,  D.D.  . 
Rt.  Rev.  C.  H.  Bromby,  D.D. 


d". 


Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev. 


„  Rev. 
ry  Rev 


Ver 
Ver 
Ver, 

Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev, 
Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev 
Very  Rev. 
Very  Rev 


1897 
1892 
1888 
1891 
1888 
1894 
1894 
1889 
1891 
1888 
1891 
1894 
1890 
1889 
1894 
1888 


F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.    .  *  1895 

A.  P.  Purey-Cust,  D.D.  \  1880 
R.  Gregory,  D.D.        .  .  1891 

G.  G,  Bradley,  D.D.    .  .  1881 

G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.  .  .  1894 
W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  M.A.  .  1894 
Evan  Lewis,  M.A.  .  .  1884 
T.  W.  Jsx-Blake,  D.D.  .  1891 
F.  Pigou,  D.D.  .  .  .  1801 
W.  G.  Henderson,  D.D.  .  18S4 
J.  L.  Darby,  D.D.  .  .  1886 
R.  W.  Randall,  D.D.  .  .  I89S 
C.  W.  Stubbs,  D.D.     .  .  1894 

B.  M.  Cowie,  D.D.      .  .  1883 

H.  D.  M.  Spence,  D.D.  .  1886 
Hon.  J.  W.  Leigh,  D.D.  .  1894 
H.  M.  Luckock,  D.D.  .  .  1892 
E.  C.  Wickham,  D.D.  .  1894 

C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.    .  .  1879 

E.  C.  Maclure,  D.D.  .  .  1888 
W.  Lefroy,  D.D   .       .  .1889 

F.  Paget,  D.D.     .       .  .  1892 
P.  F.  Eliot,  D.D. .       .  .  1891 
.  W.  C.  Ingram,  D.D.    .  .  1893 
Hon.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  D.D.  1895 

S.  R.  Hole,  D.D.  .       .  .  1888 

H.  W.  Williams,  M.A.  .  1892 

D.  Howell,  B.D.  .       .  .  1897 

G.  D.  Boyle,  M.A.  .  .  1880 
.  R.  W.  Forrest,  D.D.  .      .  1891 
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Armagh 
Dublin 


Meath 

LlMERICK 

Derry 
Cashed 
Cork  . 
Ossory 

KlLLALOE 
KlLHORE 

Clogher 

TUAM  . 

Down  . 


Dean  of  St 


Brcbbtebops. 

.    Most  Kev.  W.  Alexander,  D.D.  ,  ,  1896 

.   Most  Eev.  J.  F.  Peacocke,  D.D.  .  .  1697 

3Bi0bops. 

• 

.    Et.  Eev.  C.  Graves,  D.D.     .  .  .  1866 

.    Et.  Eev.  G.  A.  Chadwick,  D.D.  .  .  1896 

.    Et.  Eev.  M.  F.  Day,  D.D.    .  .  .  1872 

.   Et.  Eev.  W.  E.  Meade,  D.D.  .  .  1894 

• 

.   Et.  Eev.  Mervyn  Archdall,  D.D.  .  .  1897 

.    Et.  Eev.  S.  Shore,  D.D.       .  .  .  1884' 

.    Et.  Eev.  C.  M.  Stack,  D.D.  .  .  .  1886 

.    Et.  Eev.  J.  O'Sullivan,  D.D.  .  .  18901 

.   Et.  Eev.  T.  J.  Welland,  D.D.  .  .  1892 

Patrick's,  Dublin :  Very  Eev.  B~.  Jellett,  D.D. 
*  Disestablished  1869. 


THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen  . 
Argyll  and  the  Isles 
Brechin 
Edinburgh  . 
Glasgow 
Moray  . 
St.  Andrews 


Et.  Eev.  Hon.  A.  G.  Douglas,  D.D. 
Et.  Rev.  J.B.A.Chinnery-Haldane,  D.D. 
Most  Eev.  H.W.  Jermyn,  D.D.  (Pi  " 
Et.  Eev.  J.  Dowden,  D.D.  . 
Et.  Eev.  W.  T.  Harrison,  D.D. 
Et.  Eev.  J.  B.  Kelly,  D.D.  . 
Et.  Eev.  G.  H.  Wilkinson,  D.D. 


1883 
1883 
ifnus)  1871 
1886 
1888 
1867 
1883 


Krcbbtebops  ano  astabopa  of  tbc  Colonies  an& 
dependencies. 

North  America, 
archbishops. 

R.  Maohray,  D.D.  (Primate  of  all  Canada)  Rupertsland   1865 

J.  T.  Lewis,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Metropolitan)  Ontario   1802 

W.  C.  Bompas,  D.D  Selkirk  1874 

LI.  Jones,  D.D  Newfoundland  1878 

W.  Bond,  LL.D  Montreal  1878 

A.  Sweatman.D.D  ••^°?on^  }878 

W.  Ridley,  D.D  Caledonia  1878 

Sunlight  soAP_does  its  work 


ARCHBISHOPS  AND  BISHOPS  OF  COLONIES.  njr 

H.  T.  Kingdon,  D.D  Fredericton  1881 

M.  S.  Baldwin,  D.D  tl^™*  ]f£ 

B.  Young,  D.D  ,  . . .  ,  ^^Tsr*  Qfi 

Chas.  Hamilton,  D.D  •  •  .Ottawa  1885-96 

■W.  C.  Pinkham,  D.D  Saskatchewan  1887 

F.  Courtney,  D.D  1c;-1N°V?  ^tl&  loo? 

W.  D.  Eeeve,  D.D  Mackenzie  Eiver  1891 

A.  H.  Dunn,  D.D  ~?Ue??°  \  fl 

W.  W.  Perrin,  D,D  Columbia  1893 

J.  A.  Newnha.ni,  DJD  ,  Moosonee  1893 

J  Dart  DD  New  Westminster' 1895 

J.  P.  Du  Moulin'  ,  Niagara  1896 

(Vacant)   Qu' Appelle 

.(Vacant)  »  Algoma 

West  Indies  and  South  Ameeica. 

Enos  Nuttall,  D.D.  (Metropolitan)  Jamaica  1880 

W.  H.  Stirlino-,  D.D  Falkland  Islands  18G9 

Herbert  BreefD.D  Barbados  and  the  Windward  Isles  1882 

E.  T.  Churton,  D.D  Nassau  1886 

J.  ?.  Hayes,  D.D  Trinidad  1889 

W.  P.  Swaby,  D.D,  Guiana  1893 

G.  A.  Ormsby,  D.D  British  Honduras  1893 

(Vacant)   Antigua 

Africa,  etc 

W.  W.  Jones,  D.D.  (Metropolitan)   Cape  Town  1874 

T.  E.  Welby,  D.D  St.  Helena  1861 

A,  Webb,  D.D  ,  Graham's  Town  1870-83 

H.  B.  Bousfield,  D.D  Pretoria  1878 

B.  L.  Key,  D.D  St.  John's,  Kaffraria  1883 

W.  M.  Carter,  D.D  Zululand  1891 

W.  Walsh,  D.D  Mauritius  1891 

J.  W.  Hick3,  D.D.,  M.D  Bloemfontein  1892 

W.  E.  Smytbe,  M.A.,  M.B  Lebombo  1893 

W.  T.  Gaul.M.A  Mashonaland  1895 

T.  Taylor  Smith,  M.A  Sierra  Leone  1897 

A.  H.  Baynes,  D.D  Maritzburg  1893 

A.  G.  S.  Gibson,  M.A  (Co  -B.)  Cape  Town  1894 

Asia, 

E.  E.  Johnson,  D.D.  (Metropolitan)  Calcutta  1876 

Frederick  Gell,  D.D  Madras  1863 

R.  S.  Copleston,  D.D  ,  Colombo  1875 

L.  G.  Mylne,  D.D  Bombay  1876 

G.  F.  Hose,  D.D.  Singapore  1881 

J.  M.  Strachan,  M.D  Eangoon  1882 

H.  J.  Matthew,  D.D  Lahore  1888 

E.N.  Hodges,  D.D  Travancore  and  Cochin  1890 

J.  C.  Whitley,  D.D  Chota  Nagpore  1890 

A.  Clifford,  D.D  Luckoow  1893 

W.  W.  Elwes,  D.D  Tinnevelly  1894 


quickly,  thoroughly  and  well. 
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Australia  and  Tasmania. 
W.  S.  Smith,  D.D.  (Primate  of  Australia  and  Metropolitan 

N  S.W.)   ..'  Sydney  1690 

B.  Thornton,  D.D  Ballard  1*75 

G.  H.  Stanton,  D.D  Newcastle  1879-91 

W.  T.  T.  Webber,  D.D   Brisbane  1685 

C.  E.  Camidge,  D.D  Baihurst  1887 

F.  F.  Goe,  D.D  Melbourne  1887 

H.  Montgomery,  D.D  Tasmania  1889 

N.  Dawes,  D.D  .Rookhainpton  1880-92 

C.  G.  Barlow,  D.D  N.  Queensland  1891 

W.  Chalmers,  D.D  Goulburn  1892 

A,  V.  Green,  LL.D  Grafton  and  Armidale  1894 

C.  O.  L.  Riley,  D.D  Perth  1894 

E.  A.  Anderson,  D.D  Riverina  1895 

J.  R.  Harmer,  D.D  Adelaide  1895 

H.  E.  Cooper  (Bishop  Suffragan)   Ballarat  1895 

J.  F.  Stretch  (Coadjutor)   Brisbane  1895 

New  Zealand. 

W.  G.  Cowie,  D.D.  (Primate)   Auckland  1869 

S.  T.  Nevill,  D.D.  Dunedin  1871 

C.  Julius,  D.D   Cb.ristcb.urch  1890 

C.  O.  Mules,  D.D.   Nelson  1892 

Cecil  Wilson,  D.D  •^I?11.ane/ia  ^94 

F.  Wallis,  D.D  Wellington  SS95 

W.  L,  Williams,  D.D  Waiapu  1895 

Europe. 

C.  W.  Sandford,  D.D  .  .Gibraltar  1874 

T  E.  Wilkinson,  D.D.  (Co.  to  Bp.  of  London  for  N.  and  Central 

Europe)    1870-86 

A.  Willis,  D.D  ,  Honolulu  1871 

G.  F.  P.  Blyth,  D.D  *■  •  .Palestine 

A.  R.  Tucker,  D.D  E.  Eq.  Africa  1890 

Herbert  Tugwell,  D.D   ..........  W.  Eo,  Africa,  1894 

Isaac  Oluwole,  D.D.     f  (Assistant  Native    )    18<i3 

Charles  Phillips,  D.D.  I        Bishops)          )  „  lfln_ 

W.  M.  Richardson,  D.D  Zajgtar  189o 

J.  E.  Hine,  D.D  M^a  ^Sr 

(Vacant)  Madagascar 

China. 

„  t,  „   North  China  18S0 

§■  V  ™L  Mid-China  1880 

w  t'  Pn«il'«  West  China  1896 

^  R  Greaves .     .   •  'Shanghai  1893 

F.  K.  W eaves     c  mQ 

C.  J.  Corfe  

*  American  Missionary  Jurisdiction. 
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Japan. 

E  Bickersteth   South  Tokyo  188G 

J.  M  Kim  *North  Tokyo  1803 

H.  Evington  Kiushiu  1894 

W.  Awdry,  D.D  .  ..Osaka  1895-96 

P.  K.  Fieon,  D.D  ...Hokkaido  1886 

*  American  Missionary  Jurisdiction, 
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Gbe  Sovereign  iponttff. 

His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.  (Vincent  Joachim  Pecci),  the  257th 
Eoman  Pontiff,  was  born  at  Carpineto,  March  2nd,  1810;  elected 
Pope,  February  20th,  crowned  March  3rd,  1878. 

Sacred  College  of  Cardinal*. 

Consisting,  when  it  is  complete,  of  six  Cardinal  Bishops,  fifty  Cardinal  Pries.i9 
and  fourteen  Cardinal  Deacons. 

Cardinal  Bishops, 

Louis  Ore glia  Di  Santo  Stefano ;  born  1828 ;  created  and  proclaimed 
1873  •  Bishop  of  Ostia  and  Velletri,  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College. 

LucidoiMary  Parocchi :  born  1833  ;  created  and  proclaimed  1877. 
Bishop  of 'Porto  and  S.  Rufina,  Vicar- General  of  His  Holiness. 

Serafino  Vannutelli:  born  1834;  created  and  proclaimed  1687, 
Bishop  of  Frascati. 

Mario  Mocenni ;  born  1823 ;  created  and  proclaimed  1893.  Bishop 
ofiSabina. 

Isidore  Verga :  born  1832 ;  created  and  proclaimed  1884.  Bishop 
of  Albano. 

Brcbbiebop  and  JBisbops  or  England  and  Males. 

The  province  of  Westminster  consists  of  the  Archiepiscopal  See  dt 
Westminster  the  fourteen  Suffragan  Sees  of  Birmingham,  Clifton, 
Hexham  and  Newcastle,  .Leeds,  Liverpool,  Middlesbrough,  Newport, 
Northampton,  Nottingham,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Salford,  Shre~=. 
bury,  and  Southwark ;  and  the  Vicariate  of  Wales. 

Archbishop,  His  Eminence  Herbert  Cardinal  Vaughan,  Archbishop 
of  Westminster;  created  Cardinal  1893. 

Svjfragans  according  to  priority  of  Consecration. 
Bishops. 

Plymouth :  William  Vaughan   Cons.  1855 

Coadjutor:  Charles  Graham,  Bishop  of  Cisamus  . .  1891 

Newport:  John  Cuthbert  Hedley,  O.S.B.         ..       .,  „  1873 

Nottingham  :  Edward  G.  Bagshawe       , .       . ,       , ,  1874 

Birmingham:  Edward  Ilsley        .,       ,,       .,       .,  ..  1879 

Middlesbrough :  Richard  Lacy      . .       . ,       . .       . ,  1879 

Northampton:  Arthur  Riddell      ..       ..       ,,       ,,  1880 

Portsmouth:  John  Vertue   1882 
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Southwark :  Francis  Bourne   Succ.  1897 

Hexham  and  Newcastle  :  Thoma3  W.  Wilkinson        . .    Cons.  1888 
Leeds:  William  Gordon 
Salford:  John  Bilsborrow 


1800 
1892 
Succ.  1897 


Shrewsbury :  Samuel  W.  Allen 

Clifton  :  William  K.  Brownlow  Cons.  1894 

Liverpool :  Thomas  Whiteside   „  1891 

Vicar-Apostolic  of  Wales.  Francis  Mostyn,  Bishop  of 

Ascalon   „  1895 

Brcbbfsbops  ano  JBisfoops  of  Scotland. 

!  The  province  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh  consists  of  the  Archi- 
episcopal  See  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  and  the  Suffragan  See3 
of  Aberdeen,  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  Dunkeld,  and  Galloway.  The 
Archiepiscopal  See  of  Glasgow  has  no  Suffragans. 

Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh:  Angus  Macdonald, 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  1878  ;  translated  1892. 

Suffragans, 

Bishops. 

Aberdeen:  Hugh  Macdonald,  C.SS.B  Cons.  1890 

Dunkeld :  James  Smith    „  1890 

Argyll  and  the  Isles  :  George  J.  Smith   ,,  1893 

Galloway :  William  Turner   „  1893 

Archbishop  of  Glasgow :  Charlo  Eyre  :  consecrated  Archbishop  of 
Anazarba,  1869  ;  translated  from  Western  District,  1878.  • 
Bishop-Auxiliary:  John  A.  Maguire  :  consecrated  1894. 

Srcfobl3bop3  anD  JBisbops  of  IvelanD- 

Pbotincb  of  Armagh. 
Armagh  :  Michael  Cardinal  Logue,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Primate 
•of  all  Ireland  ;  created  Cardinal  1893. 
Ardagh  and  Clonmacnoise :  Joseph  Hoare 
Clogher :  Richard  Owens 
D6rry  :  John  Keys  O'Doherty, . 
Down  and  Connor :  Henry  Henry    . . 
Dromore  :  Thomas  MacGivern 
Kilmore  :  Edward  Magennis  . .       . . 

Meath  :  Thomas  Nulty  

Eaphoe  :  Patrick  O'Donneli    . . 

Province  of  Dublin. 
Dublin:  William  J.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Primate  of  Ireland, 
consecrated  1885. 

Bishop- Auxiliary :  Nicholas  Donnelly,   Bishop  of  Canea  ;  con- 

secrated  1883. 

Ferns :  James  Browne  . .       . .   Lons.  iss* 

Kildare  and  Leighlin  :  Patrick  Foley        . .       . .  „  1SJ0 

Ossory:  Abraham  Brownrigg   »  1884 
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Province  of  Cashel. 
Cashel  (and  Emly) :  Thomas  Croke,  Archbishop  of  Cashel ;  translated 

to  Cashel,  18.75.  .  q. 

Cloyne:  Robert  Browne        ..       ..  Cona.  1894 

Cork;  Thomas  Alphonsus  O'Callaghan,  O.P.       ..  Succ.  1886 

Kerry :  John  Coffey    gon9- 

Killaloe :  Thomas  McRedmond    bucc.  ibyi 

Limerick :  Edward  O'Dwyer  . .       ..       ..       ..  Cons.  188b 

Boss :  Denis  Kelly                                   ..  gncc.  1897 

Waterford  and  Lismore  :  Richard  A.  Sheehan     . .  Lons.  iey«s 

Province  of  Tuam. 

Tuam  :  John  MacEvilly,  Arehbishop  of  Tuam     ..  Succ.  1881 

Achonry:  John  Lyster   Cons.  1888 

Clonfert :  John  Healy   Succ.  189b 

Elphin  :  John  Clancy   >> 

(Jalway  and-  Kilmacduagh  (with  adm.  of  Kilfenora) 

Francis  MacCormack,  translated  to  Galway    . .  . .  1887 

Killala :  John  Conmy   Suco.  1893 


PRINCIPAL  NONCONFORMIST  CHURCHES. 

The  Congregationalists 

claim  that  their  principles  are  Apostolic,  i.e.,  that  the  congre- 
gations collected  by  the  Apostles  were  Churches,  and  that  each 
Church  should  be  free  from  the  control  of  the  State  or  of 
Presbyteries.  Hence  arises  the  name  Independent.  John 
Huss,  the  great  Eeformer,  held  similar  views  {about  1413)  as, 
for  instance,  his  remark  that  the  Church  is  divided  into  many 
parts,  all  of  which  together  constitute  the  entire  Church. 
Zwingli,  the  great  Swiss  Eeformer,  also  held  a  similar  doc- 
trine. But  the  English  Congregationalists,  as  we  now  know 
them,  may  be  said  to  have  taken  their  rise  after  the  Eefor- 
mation,  and  first  appeared  in  English  History  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  oldest  Congregational 
Church  is  at  Horningsham,  "Wilts.,  claiming  to  have 
been  founded  in  15QQ,  while  another  Congregational  Church 
existed  at  Plumbers'  Hall  in  15Q7.  There  are  now,  in 
round  numbers,  about  4,820  Congregational  churches  and 
branch  churches  in  the  British  Isles,  not  including 
Mission  Stations  in  Scotland,  with  12  colleges,  the  prin- 
cipal being  Mansfield,  at  Oxford.  The  churches  unite 
together  voluntarily  to  form   county  unions,  and  also  a 
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Union  for  England  and  Wales  (Secretary,  Eev.  W.  J.  Woods, 
B.A.,  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.O.),  one 
for  Scotland,  one  for  Ireland,  and  have  a  great  number  of 
religious  and  philanthropic  organizations.  The  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  though  undenominational  in  character,  is 
very  largely  supported  by  Congregationalists. 
t  The  Baptists. 

!    Like  their  Congregational  brethren,  the  Baptists  hold  also 
the  doctrine  that  every  Church  should  be  free  from  external 
control  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.     But  they  hold  that  baptism 
should  be  administered  only  on  profession  of  faith,  and  that 
the  mode  should  be  by  imme»sion  and  not  by  sprinkling  or 
pouring.     The  Baptists  claim  that  one  of  their  churches 
existed  in  England 'in  1417,  and  several  claim  to  have  been 
founded  before  Elizabeth's  reign.     Since  then  they  have 
grown  amazingly,    and    though    there    are    some  sub- 
divisions,   the    great  bulk  of  their  churches    unite  m 
County  and  a  National  Union,  (Secretary,  Eev.  Dr.  S.  H. 
Booth,  Mission  House,  Eurnival  Street,  London).  Their 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  founded  in  1792.    The  num- 
ber of  their  chapels  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  over 
3,820,  with  nearly  2,000  pastors. 

The  Presbyterians. 
Presbyterianism,  it  is  said,  was  known  in  the  early  Church, 
and  in  Scotland,  even  before  a  bishop  was  appointed.  But 
Calvin  and  John  Knox  practically  gave  Presbytenanism  the 
shape  svhich  it  has  since  exhibited,  though  since  modified.  A 
Presbytery  is  composed  of  the  ministers  and  some  ot  the 
elders  of  a  district  who  have  superintendence  of  the  congre- 
gations ;  and  to  the  Presbytery  appeals  may  be  made.  There 
are  also  Synods  and  Assemblies.    Many  of  the  Puritans  not 
being  Separatists,  were  Presbyterian :  in  1572  a  Presbyterian 
Church  had  boldly  been  formed  at  Wandsworth.    After  the 
passing  of  the  Toleration  Act  in  1689,  the  organization  of  the 
Eno-lish  Presbyterians  appears  to  have  declined  ;  some  joined 
^Independents,  and  some,  perhaps  most, 
But  about  1843,  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  Free  Chuuh 
in  Scotland,  signs  of  renewed  life  stirred  many  Pr^byterians 
£  England  an!  in  1876  two  English  Synods  joined  and  took 
thenime_ohhe^   
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Presbyterians  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  Established  Church  of  Scotland  is  Presbyterian,  and 
the  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  appoints  a  Lord  High 
Commissioner  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Assembly,  Ine 
Church  of  Scotland  has  sixteen  Synods,  and ,  eighty-four 
Presbyteries,  and  about  1,733  ministers  with  1,733  parishes. 
The  Establishment  of  Presbyterianism  m  Scotland  took  place 
at  the  Eeformation,  was  set  aside  in  1662,  but  after  the 
Eevolution  of  1688  it  obtained  again  its  legal  Establishment, 
and  has  ever  since  preserved  it. 

The  Presbyterian  Ebee  Church  of  Scotland  was  formed 
in  1843  by  seceders,  the  event  being  known  as  "The  Dis- 
ruption." The  real  gist  of  the  dispute  was  the  important 
principle  of  the  right  of  the  Church  to  independent 
action  separate  from  the  State,  and  the  right  of  the 
congregations  to  choose  their  own  ministers.  The  Free 
Church  was  soon  organised  and  raised  £367,000  in  its  first 
year.  Now  it  has  some  sixteen  Synods,  seventy-five  Presby- 
teries, nearly  1,100  congregations,  and  over  1,100  ministers. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church,  so  called  because  it 
consists  of  the  union  in  1847  of  the  "  Secession"  Churches 
(1732),  and  the  "Kelief  "  Church  (about  1752).  It  has  578 
congregations,  29  Presbyteries,  and  over  600  ministers. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  has  562  congregations, 
36  Presbyteries  and  about  650  ministers. 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  are  Presbyterian  in 
Church  government,  and  have  about  1,490  chapels  and  1,120 
preachers. 

The  Society  of  Friends. 

The  Quakers,  or  Society  of  Friends,  began  to  appear  in 
English  history  about  the  year  1648.  Their  founder  and 
first  leader  is  generally  spoken  of  as  George  Fox.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  over  68,000  persons  in  the  United 
Kingdom  connected  with  the  body.  Headquarters,  Devon- 
shire House,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London. 

The  Methodists. 

"Wesleyan  Methodists. — Originated  by  Charles  and  John 
"Wesley  [who  both  belonged  to  the  Established  Church  of  England), 
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in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  society 
was  formed  in  1739  ;  the  number  of  members  increased,  and 
the  first  Conference  was  called  in  1744.  In  1891,  at  Washing- 
ton, it  was  estimated  there  were  over  30  millions  of  Wesleyan 
Methodists  in  the  world.  For  the  United  Kingdom  it  is 
•estimated  there  are  about  7,930  chapels,  with  about  2,360 
ministers,  and  over  17,200  lay  preachers. 

Methodist  New  Connexion. — Separated  from  the  "Wes- 
leyan Methodists  in  1797,  headed  by  Alexander  Kilham, 
chiefly  owing  to  difference  of  opinion  on  the  power  to 
Tbe  given  the  laity.  About  200  ministers  and  1,200  lay 
preachers. 

Primitive  Methodists. — Originated  in  1810,  chiefly  be- 
cause the  "Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  ruled  against  camp 
meetings.  First  Conference  1820.  Places  of  worship*  and 
rented  rooms,  about  5,800  ;  ministers,  1,100 ;  local  preachers, 
16,000. 

Bible  Christians,  originated  1815,  the  followers  of  W. 
•Q'Bryan,  a  Cornish  local  preacher.  They  license  women  to 
preach.  Are  strong  in  the  western  counties  of  England. 
Number  of  members  estimated  at  27,000. 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  a  union,  in  1857,  of 
the  Protestant  Methodists  (1828) ;  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Association  (1834),  the  "Wesleyan  Eeform  Association  (1849). 

The  Salvation  Army  originated  in  Methodism,  the  founder 
the  Eev.  "William  Booth,  being  a  Methodist  minister.  Started 
in  1865,  it  was  named,  the  Christian  Mission,  the  present 
title  being  adopted  in  1878.  It  has  penetrated  into  over 
40  countries  and  uses  nearly  30  languages.  International 
Headquarters,  101,  Queen  Yictoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  Unitarians. 

This  name  is  usually  given  to  those  Christians  who  do  not 
regard  Christ  as  God,  and  consequently  do  not  hold  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Socinus  held  similar  opinions,  and 
founded  a  society  about  1546  ;  Servetus  was  burned.  (1553)  by 
Calvin,  for  being  substantially  a  Unitarian.  In  Britain  about 
350  churches  and  350  ministers.  Headquarters,  Essex  Hall, 
Essex  Street,  London.    Secretary,  Eev.  Copeland  Bowio. 
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MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  TO = DAY. 

Abel,  Sir  Frederick,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 

formerly  President  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry,  born  1827. 
Chemical  Eeferee  to  the  Government  and  Chemist  to  the  War 
Department.    President  of  the  British  Association  1890. 

Allen,  Grant,  born  1848.  An  industrious  contributor  to 
Knowledge  during  the  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Eichard  Proctor, 
and  in  addition  to  much  excellent  scientific  -writing  has  suc- 
ceeded as  a  novelist.    Also  publishing  a  series  of  Art  guides. 

Asquith,  The  Rt.  Hon.  ti.  H.,  M.P.  Prom  the  City 
of  London  School  he  went  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford^  where 
he  had  a  university  career  of  marked  distinction,  taking  the 
Craven  Scholarship,  being  chosen  President  of  the  Union 
and  made  a  Fellow  of  his  college.  After  practising  at  the 
bar,  he  sat  for  East  Pifeshire  since  1886.  Mr.  Asquith  was 
Home  Secretary  under  the  late  Gladstone  administration. 

Austin,  Alfred,  the  Poet  Laureate,  was  born  ^  at 
Headingley,  near  Leeds,  in  1835.  His  parents  were  Catholics. 
He  graduated  at  London  in  1853,  was  called  to  the  Bar  in> 
1857.  His  first  poem,  entitled  "  Eandolphe,"  appeared 
anonymously  in  1854,  and  since  then  he  has  done  an  enormous 
amount  of  journalistic  work.  He  edited  the  National  Revieio  for 
two  years,  and  has  twice  stood  for  Parliament  unsuccessfully.1 

Balfour,  The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.,  M.P.,  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  was  born  in  1848.  Educated  at  Eton  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  entered  Parliament  at  the 
age  of  26  as  M.P.  for  Hertford,  which  constituency  he  re- 
presented till  1885.  In  1891-2  he  was  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (succeeding  the 
late  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith),  which  office  he  again  accepted  in  1895. 

Barrie,  J.  M.,  was  born  in  1860,  at  Kirriemuir, 
Forfarshire.  Educated  at  Dumfries  and  at  Edinburgh 
University.  Among  his  books  are  "  Auld  Licht  Idylls,"  "  A 
"Window  in  Thrums,"  "The  Little  Minister,"  "Sentimental 
Tommy,"  and  "Margaret  Ogilvy"  (1897). 

Besant,  Sir  Walter,  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  in  1838, 
and  in  1868  wrote  "Studies  in  Early  French  Poetry."  Iur 
1871,  with  the  late  Mr.  James  Eice,  he  collaborated  in  a 
series  of  novels.  Under  his  own  name  he  has  also  produced 
many  excellent  books.    He  was  knighted  in  1895.  | 
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Black,  William,  was  born  in  Glasgow  in  1841.  He 
began  bis  career  as  a  journalist,  having  been  connected  with 
the  Morning  Star  and  the  Daily  News.  Among  his  most 
popular  novels  are  "Madcap  Violet,"  "A  Princess  of 
Thule,"  "The  Handsome  Humes,"  and  "  Briseis." 

Bryce,  The  Right  Hon.  James,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  born  in 
1838.  He  entered  Parliament  1880,  first  sitting  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  and  after  1886  for  South  Aberdeen.  He 
was  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
third  ministry,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  his 
fourth,  and  in  Lord  Kosebery's  Cabinet. 

Burnand,  F.  C,  born  in  1836,  educated  at  Eton  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  called  to  the  Bar  in  1858. 
Best  known  in  connection  with  popular  burlesques,  including 
■'Black-Eyed  Susan,"  and  "Ixion";  and  also  #  author  of 
t<  Happy  Thoughts  "  in  Punch.    Editor  of  Punch  since  1880. 

Caine,  Thomas  Henry  Hall,  born  in  1853,  began  his 
literary  career  as  a  journalist.  He  has  written  some  fine 
poems,  but  is  best  known  as  a  novelist.  Among  his  works 
are-"  The  Shadow  of  a  Crime,"  "A  Son  of  Hagar/'  The 
Deemster,"  "The  Bondman,"  « The  Sc apegoat, '  "The 
Prophet,"  "The  Manxman,"  and  "  The  Christian.  Mi. 
Caine  is  a  Manxman,  and  has  given  vivid  delineation  of  Lie 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  in  his  works. 

Chamberlain,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph,  M  P,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  leader  of  the  liberal. 
TTninnist  nartv  in  the  House  of  Commons,  born  m  18.5b, 
SZftSS&pla  lifc  fa  Birmingham  soon  after ^ttaimng 
his  thirtieth  year.  In  1873  he  became  chairman  of  the  Bir 
^ngTam  School  Board  and  Mayor  of  the  town.  After  hav- 
ing  been  thrice  Mayor  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  m >  1 8 , ,  o 
fo?  Birmineham,  and  has  held  his  seat  ever  since.  He  was 
Pi^deTof  the'  Board  of  Trade  in  Mr.  Gladstone  s  second 
Pabmet  Mr  Chamberlain  has  been  thrice  married,  his 
^rwiffbeSgTdanghterefM, -V.0  ££c£«£« 
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age  of  28  for  Mid-Lincolnshire,  and  represented  it  for  17 
years.  Since  1885,  he  has  sat  for  the  Sleaford  division.  In 
1886-92  was  first  Minister  of  Agriculture  with  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  largely  responsible  for  the  Small  Holdings 
Bill.    President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1895. 

Cromer,  The  Right  Hon.  Evelyn  Baring,  Baron, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  CLE.,  P.C.M.Q.,  D.C.L.,  born  in  1841. 
Entered  the  Army  in  1858,  but  retired  as  major  of  Royal 
Artillery.    His  connection  with  Egypt  began  in  1879-80, 
after  which  for  three  years  he  was  Indian  finance  minister. 
Subsequently  he  returned  to  Egypt,  where  he  has  been  ever 
since,  first  as  Consul- General,  and  then  as  minister.  His 
peerage  was  conferred  on  him  in  1892. 
\    Devonshire,    The    Rt.    Hon.    Spencer  Compton, 
8th  Duke  of,  K.Q.,  born  in  1833,  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  became  M.P.  for  N.  Lancashire, 
in  March,  1857,  till  November,  1868,  when  he  lost  the 
seat.     He  next  represented    the    Radnor   district  from 
February,  1869,  to  March,  1880.    From  1880  to  1885  he  sat 
for  N.E.  Lancashiiw,  and  after  1885,  down  to  1891,  he 
*vas  M.P.  for  Rossendale.  After  Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  in. 
1874  he  was  unanimously   chosen  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party.    In  1886  he  led  the  Liberal  Unionists  in  their  revolt 
against  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  policy.    In  August,  1892,  he 
married  the  widow  of  the  7th  Duke  of  Manchester.    He  is 
1  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  University,  and  in  1895  became 

Lord  President  of  the  Council  under 
Lord  Salisbury. 

Doyle,  A.  Conan,  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1859,  and  is  a  grandson  of 
John  Doyle,  the  caricaturist.    He  was 
educated  first  at  Stonyhurst  and  subse- 
quently in  Germany.     From  1876  to 
1830  he  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh. 
Among  his  works  are  "Micah  Clarke," 
/'The  Refugees,"  "The  White  Com- 
pany," and  the  well-known  detective 
H  stories,  "  A  Study  in  Scarlet,"  and  "  The 
Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes,"  &c, 
Among  his  latest  works  are  "Round 
Lt?^fm^I^;.     the  Red  Lamp,"  "The  Stark  Munro 
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Letters,"  «  The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard,"  and  "  Eodnsy 
Stone."  He  has  also  written  a  story  entitled  "Burger's 
Secret,"  for  the  "  Sunlight  "  Yeak-Book. 

Edison,  Thomas  Alva,  was  born  in  1847,  in  Ohio,  U.S.A. 
When  still  a  hoy  he  evinced  extraordinary  perseverance  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,  and  by  his  own 
exertions  raised  himself  from  a  lowly  position  to  that  of  the 
greatest  inventor  that  America  has  yet  known.  He  has 
patented  400  inventions  in  connection  with  electrical  science, 
the  phonograph  being  one.  From  his  New  Jersey  laboratory 
he  is  ever  producing  something  new. 

Gladstone,  The  Rt,  Hon.  William  Ewart,  born 
29th  December,  1809,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  distinction, 
Michaelmas,  1831.  He  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Newark,  1832-45;  for  Oxford  University,  1847-65;  for 
South  Lancashire,  1865-80;  for  Midlothian,  1880  to  1895. 
His  ministerial  appointments  are  : — 1834-35,  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury;  Jan. -April,  1835,  Under-Secretary  for  Colonies; 
1841-43,  Yice-President  of  Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of 
the  Mint ;  1843-45,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  1845-46, 
Colonial  Secretary;  1852-55,  1859-66,  1873-74,  1880-92, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  dates  of  his  four  Premier- 
ships  are:— Dec.  9th,  1868,  to  Feb.  21st,  1874;  April  28th, 
1880,  to  June  24th,  1885  ;-Feb.  6th  to  Aug.  3rd,  1886;  Aug. 
12th,  1892,  to  March  3rd,  1894.    Mr.  Gladstone  retired  from 

active  parliamentary  life- in  1894. 

Goschen,  The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  J., 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was 
born  in  1831,  educated  at  Eugby  and 
Oriel,  Oxford,  and  then  began  his 
active  financial  career  as  a  partner  in 
the  great  firm  of  Fruhling  and  Goschen. 
He  held  Cabinet  offices  in  the  ministry 
of  Earl  Eussell  and  the  first  ministry 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  On  the  question  of 
Home  Eule  he  finally  withdrew  from 
the  Liberal  party.  In  1886,  on  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill, 
he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
mb.  goschen.        in  Lord  Salisbury's  ministry,  and,  in 
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1889,  carried  his  scheme  for  reducing  the  National  Debt. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1895. 

•Grace,  W.  Q.,  the  most  famous  of  contemporary  cricketers, 
was  horn  at  Downend,  near  Bristol,  1848.  When  only  16  he 
scored  against  the  Gentlemen  of  Sussex  170  and  56  not 
out,  and  this  virtually  commenced  his  public  career  as  a 
cricketer.  He  made  400  not  out  on  July  12,  1876,  at  Grimsby. 
In  1879*  a  national  cricketers'  testimonial  in  the  shape  of  a 
clock  and  a  handsome  sum  of  money  was  presented  to  him, 
and  when  he  completed  his  hundredth  "century"  in  1895, 
a  public  subscription  resulted  in  £5,000  being  collected  and 
presented  to  him.    He  took  his  medical  degree  in  1879. 

Haggard,  H.  Rider,  was  born  in  1856.  His  first 
novel  was  "  Dawn  "  (1884) ;  and  "  The  Witch's  Head,"  which 
•did  not  meet  with  much  success.  u  King  Solomon's  Mines," 
however,  published  subsequently,  achieved  a  phenomenal 
success,  and  this  he  followed  up  by  "She,"  "Allan  Quarter- 
main,"  "Jess,"  and  others.  He  was  formerly  Master  of  the 
High  Court  of  the  Transvaal,  and  was  engaged  in  the  Zulu 
War  as  Adjutant  Lieutenant  of  the  Victoria  Horse. 

Halsbury,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Hardinge  Stanley  Giffard, 
D.C.L.,  Lord  Chancellor,  born  in  1820;  graduated  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  in  1850;  called  to  the  Bar  in  1850, 
becoming  Q.C.  1865.  He  was  Solicitor-General,  1875-80; 
and  Lord  Chancellor,  1886-92,  and  since  1895. 

Hamilton,  The"  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  George,  M.P., 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  bom  in  1845;  educated  at 
Harrow;  entered  Parliament  for  Middlesex  in  1868,  which 
he  represented  until  1885.  Under-Secretary  for  India, 
1874;  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  1878-80;  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1886-92;  Indian  Secretary  since 
1895. 

Harcourt,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  W.  V.,  M.P.,  born  in 
1827,  son  of  Eev.  W.  V.  Harcourt,  NunehamPark,  Oxford ;  edu- 
cated at  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge.  M.P.  for  Oxford  City,  1868-80  ; 
Derby  1885 — 1895,  and  subsequently  returned  for  West  Mon- 
mouth ;  was  Home  Secretary  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  second 
ministry;  in  the  third  and  fourth,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Now  Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Hardy,  Thomas,  novelist,  born  in  1840,  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  studied  architecture.    Among  his  books  are: — ""Far 
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from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree," 
"A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,"  "The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge," 
"The  Return  of  the  Native."  His  later  works  are:— 
"Wessex  Tales,"  "A  Group  of  Noble  Dames,"  "Tess  of 
the  D'Urbervilles,"  "Life's  Little  Ironies,"  and  "Judo  the 
Obscure,"  and  in  1897  the  "Well-beloved." 

Herschell,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Farrer,  G.C.c>.,  LL.D.,  born 
in  1837.  Educated  at  University  College,  London,  and.  at 
University  of  Bonn,  was  called  to  the  Bar  1860.  In  1874 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Durham  City,  which  he 
continued  to  represent  until  1885.  Raised  to  the  Peerage, 
1886.    Lord  Chancellor  1886,  and  again  1892-95. 

Hicks- Beach,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Michael,  M.P., 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  born  1837.  Educated 
Eton  and  Christ  Church.  M.P.  for  East  Gloucestershire  in 
1864,  continuing  to  represent  that  constituency  for  21  years ; 

for  West  Bristol  since  1885. 

Irving',  Sir  Henry,  born  in  1838,  at 
Keinton,  Glastonbury.  His  name  was 
J ohn  Henry  Brodribb,  "  Henry  Irving  " 
being  his  "stage  name,"  but  he  has 
now  assumed  it  by  patent.  His  first  real 
success  was  in  1870,  when  he  appeared 
^/^xy%mm^^  at  the  Vaudeville  as  Digby  Grant  in  the 

I  \lV    "Two  Eoses>"  whica  ne  followed  by 

M  v  /  iv\  ^  well-known  Matthias,  in  "The 
Bells."  Since  then  his  dramatic  triumphs 
have  been  many.  His  Hamlet,  Shylock, 
Macbeth,  Eichard  III.,  Wolsey,  Becket, 
&c,  have  won  for  him  a  world-wide 
fame.  Knighted  in  1895. 
Kendal,  Margaret  Brunston,  was  born  in  1849,  a 
native  of  Great  Grimsby.  Before  she  married  Mr.  W.  H. 
Grimston,  who  acts  under  the  name  of  W.  H.  Kendal,  she 
was  known  as  "  Madge  "  Robertson.  She  played  first  at  the 
Haymarket  as  Ophelia. 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  born  in  1864  at  Bombay,  first  drew 
English  attention  to  himself  by  his  short  stories,  1 '  Soldiers 
Three"  and  "  Black  and  White."  Among  his  other  works 
are  "  Story  of  the  Gadsbys,"  "Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills," 
"  The  Light  that  Failed,"   "Barrack  Room  Ballads,"  and, 
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later,  "Jungle  Stories."  Married  an  American  lady,  sister 
of  the  late  Wolcott  Balestier.  „  •  , 

Krue:er  S.  T.  Paul,  President  of  the  Transvaal 
EepubHc,  was  born  at  Eastenburg  in  1825.  In  1872  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  South 
African  Eepublic  during  the  term  of  President  Burgers.  He 
became  himself  President  of  the  Transvaal  State  m  1882,  and 
the  following  year  he  was  re-elected  for  five  years.  In  1888 
he  was  again  chosen  President,  an  office  he  now  fills. 

Labouchere,  Henry,  M.P.,  born  in  1831,  educated  Eton, 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  when  23,  and  after  filling  posts 
in  various  foreign  capitals,  retired  in  1864.  H  is  parliamentary 
career  began  in  1865,  when  he  was  returned  for  Windsor. 
In  1867-68  he  sat  for  Middlesex,  and  then  for  12  years  he 
was  absent  from  the  House  of  Commons.  He  sits  for 
Northampton,  which  he  has  represented  for  some  years.  He 
is  the  editor  and  owner  of  Truth. 

Lang,  Andrew,  a  Scotsman,  born  in  1844,  was  for 
many  years  on  the  leader-writing  staff  of  the  Daily  Neivs,  and 
has  written  many  books,  including  some  charming  volumes  of 
verse.  He  has  also  collaborated  with  Mr.  Eider  Haggard. 
Among  his  latest  works  are  the  "  Yellow  Fairy  Book,"  "  St. 
Andrew's,"  and  "  A  Monk  of  Fife." 

McCarthy,  Justin,  M.P.,  politician,  historian,  novelist 
'  and  journalist,  was  born  in  1830.  From  1872  to  1886  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Daily  News.  His  works  include  "  A  Fair 
Saxon,"  "Dear  Lady  Disdain,"  "History  of  the  Four 
Georges,"  and  "  A  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,"  which  in  1897  be  brought  up 
to  date. 

McKinley,  William,  President  of 
the  United  States,  born  at  Niles,  Ohio, 
of  Scotch  parentage,  February  26th, 
1844.  Educated  Poland  Academy,  Ohio. 
Private  in  the  Union  Army  during  Civil 
"War,  rising  to  rank  of  major.  Entering 
the  legal  profession  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1868  and  practised  at  Canton, 
Ohio.  Taking  part  in  politics  he  be- 
came known  as  a  strong  protectionist. 
Author  of  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890,    president  mckinlet. 

makes  light  work  of  a  heavy  wash,  F2 
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at  the  election  for  the  Presidency  in  1896  he  stood  on  the 
"sound  currency  "^platform  and  was  returned  in  November 
that  year  by  an  immense  majority.  His  term  of  office  as 
President  commenced  March,  1897,  when  he  succeeded 
Grover  Cleveland. 

Meredith,  George,  born  in  Hampshire  in  1828,  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems  when  23  years  of  age.  Pour 
years  afterwards  he  wrote  the  "Shaving  of  Shagpat:  an 
Arabian  Pntertainment."  Among  his  novels  are  "  The 
Ordeal  of  Eichard  Peveril,"  "The  Egoist,"  "Diana  of  the 
Cross  ways,"  "Lord  Ormond  and  his  Aminta,"  and  "The 

_,—  »--»»  Amazing  Marriage." 

Milner,  Sir  Alfred,  K.C.B., 
appointed  Governor  of  Cape  Colony 
and  High  Commissioner  of  South 
Africa,  in  February,  1897,  succeeding 
Lord  Eosmead  (formerly  Sir  Hercules 
Eobinson) .  Sir  Alfred  Milner  was  born 
1854,  educated  Balliol  College,  Oxford,1 
became  Barrister-at-Law,  entered  the 
profession  of  journalism ;  was  also 
Secretary  of  Finance  in  Egypt,  and 
afterwards  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Inland  Eevenue,  Somerset  House. 
Left  for  Cape  Colony  spring  of  1897, 

Morley,  The  Rt.  Hon.  John,  bom 
in  1838,  educated  at  Cheltenham  and 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  In  1880,  was 
editor  of  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette.  Subsequently  editor 
of  Macmillarfs  Magazine.  Hh  Parliamentaiy  career  began 
in  1883,  by  his  return  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  which  con- 
stituency he  represented  until  1895.  He  was  L-ish  Secretary, 
having  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  in  the  last  two  ministries 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Lord  Kosebery. 
His  works  include  a  "Life  of  Cobden,"  "Voltaire," 
"Bousseau,"  "Studies  in  Literature,"  "Edmund  Burke," 
&c.  A  barrister  (1873),  and  an  honorary  LL.D.  of 
Glasgow  and  Cambridge.  Elected  M.P.  for  Montrose 
Burghs,  1896. 

Morris,  Sir  Lewis,  born  in  1833  at  Carmarthen,  called  to 
the  Bar  1861.    His  leading  works  are  "Epic  of  Hades," 
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"Songs  of  Two  Worlds,"  "Gwen,"  "A  Vision  of  Life," 
&c.  He  was  given  a  silver  medal  for  his  Jubilee  Ode  (1887)  and 
knighted  in  1895. 

Mundella,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Anthony  John,  M.P.,  born 
in  1825.  M.P.  for  Sheffield,  1868  till! 885.  Mr.  Mundella 
was  Minister  of  Education,  1880-5.  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  1886  and  1893-4. 

■  Nansen,  Fridtjof,  Ph.D.,  born  in  1861,  at  Froen, 
Christiania,  entered  the  university  there  when  19.  To 
investigate  animal  life  in  high  latitudes,  he  went,  in  1882,  to 
the  Jan  Mayen  and  Spitzbergen  Seas,  and  after  returning 
and  studying  further,  he  started  on  a 
journey  to  Greenland  in  1888,  crossing 
that  continent  and  returning  in  1889. 
The  journey  is  described  in  his  book, 
'  <  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland . "  He 
had  been  appointed  curator  of  the 
Bergen  Museum  in  1882.  Dr.  Nansen 
married,  in  1889,  Mdlle.  Eva  Sars,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  M.  Sars, 
Professor  of  Geology  in  Christiania.  The 
Norwegian  Parliament  having  voted  a 
grant  for  a  Polar  expedition,  the  charge 
was  given  to  Dr.  Nansen,  and,  in  1892, 
he  completed  a  Polar  ship,  the  Fram  {i.e., 
Onward)t  the  sides  being  so  fashioned  as 
to  force  all  ice  meeting  the  vessel  underneath  her,  so  that  the 
hull  can  neither  be  "  nipped"  nor  "screwed."  With  twelve 
companions,  he  left  Norway  on  July  24th,  1893,  and  on  August 
23rd  he  sent  a  dispatch  that  he  was  about  to  sail  for  the  Kara 
Sea.  Nothing  being  heard  of  him  during  1894,  it  was  thought 
to  indicate  that  he  had  been  driven  by  the  ice  pack  to 
go  northward.  In  February,  1896,  some  indirect  news 
reached  St.  Petersburg  from  an  Irkutsk  source  regarding 
the  expedition,  which  was  then  believed  to  have  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  North  Pole.  On  June  17th  he  met  with  Mr, 
Jackson,  of  the  English  "  Jackson-Harmsworth  "  Expedition, 
and  returned  to  Vardo  on  board  their  steamer,  Windward. 
In  1897  he  lectured  in  Britain  on  his  Arctic  Travels. 

Oliphant,  Mrs.  Margaret,  born  in  1828,  and  one  of  the 
most  productive  of  our  leading  women-novelists.    She  has 
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also  written  on  "Dante,"  "Cervantes,"  "St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,"  &c.    She  died  25th  June,  1897. 

Patti,  Madame  Adelina  Clorinda,  was  born  at  Madrid 
in  1843,  and  was  prepared  with  great  care  by  Maurice 
Strakosch  for  the  operatic  stage,  on  which  she  first  appeared 
at  New  York  in  1859.  Her  "  Amina,"  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1861  brought  her  first  into  real  fame.  Since  then  she  has 
sung  almost  all  over  the  world,  always  achieving  supreme 
success.  She  married,  in  1868,  the  Marquis  de  Caux,  from 
whom  she  was  subsequently  divorced.  She  married  Wenor 
Nicolini  in  1886.  5 
^  Rhodes,  Rt.  Hon.  Cecil,  was  born  in  England.  Early  in 
life  he  went  to  Africa,  where  he  became  connected  with  the 
De  Beers  Mines,  and  taking  other  mines  under  his  direction, 
he  amassed  a  great  fortune  and  entered  political  life,  becom- 
ing, in  1890,  Premier  of  the  Cape  Parliament.  He  was  also 
director  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  which  obtained 
a  Eoyal  Charter  in  1889,  and  which  administers  a  district  of 
South  Africa  called  Rhodesia.  In  January,  1896,  consequent 
on  the  precipitate  action  of  Dr.  Jameson  in  "raiding"  the 
Transvaal  to  aid  the  TJitlanders  who  were  in  incipient 
revolt  at  Johannesburg,  he  resigned  the  Premiership,  beirg 
succeeded  by  Sir  John  Gordon  Sprigg.  He  came  to  England 
early  in  1897  to  give  evidence  before  the  S.A.  Parliamentary- 
Enquiry. 

Ritchie,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Thompson,  President: 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  born  at  Dundee  in  1838; 
M.P.  for  Tower  Hamlets  in  1874,  for  which  constituency  he 
sat  till  1885,  when  he  was  returned  for  its  St.  George's 
Division,  and  sat  till  1892,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Mr. 
Benn.  Mr.  Eitchie  was  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  1886-92.    M.P.  for  Croydon  in  1895. 

Roberts,  of  Candahar  and  Waterford,  The  Rt. 
Hon.  Frederick  Sleigh,  First  Baron,  V.C.,  born  in  1832. 
Obtained  the  V.C.  for  his  gallant  services  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  He  won  great  distinction  in  Afghanistan,  especially 
for  his  remarkable  march  from  Cabul  to  Candahar, 
at  the  close  of  which  he  routed  Ayoub  Khan,  the 
Afghan  Pretender.  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  1886- 
1P93.  Appointed  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland  in 
1895. 
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Rontgen,  Professor,  of  Wiirzburg,  the  discoverer  of  the 

means  for  photographing  apparently 

invisible  objects,  is  of  Dutch  birth,  and 

received'his  first  education  at  a  technical 

College  of  Ziiridi. 
Rosebery,   Rt.   Hon.  Archibald 

Philip  Primrose,  fifth  Earl  of,  K.G., 

K.T.,was  born  in  1847.  Under-Secretary 

to  the  Home  Office  from  1881  to  1883. 

In  Mr.  Gladstone's  third  Ministry  he 

was  Foreign  Secretary,  a  post  which  he 

filled  again  in  the  fourth  Ministry  of  the 

Liberal  ex-Premier,  until  Mr.  Gladstone 

resigned,  when  Lord  Rosebery  became 

Prime  Minister,  resigning  that  office  in    pK0FESS0R  E0NTGEN< 

June,  1895.  His  views  on  the  Armenian  _  . 

question  differing  from  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone  m  1896,  he  ' 

resigned  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party. 

Ruskin,  John,  born  in  London  in  1819,  and  at  a  very 

early  age  he  wrote  verse,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, ! 

carried  off  the  Newdigate  Prize-    Thence  he  devoted  himself 

to  the  study  of  art  and  ethical  philosophy.    Among  his  best 

known  worts  is  "  Modern  Painters."  (1843-1860.) 

Salisbury,  The  Most  Hon.  Robert  Arthur  Talbot 
Gascoigne  Cecil,  third  Marquis  of,  K.G.,  Premier  and 
Foreign  Secretary,  born  at  Hatfield  in  1830;  educated 
at  Eton  and  Christ  Church;  graduated  at  Oxford  with  distinc- 
tion, in  1853,  when  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  All  Souls.  He 
sat  for  Stamford  1853-68.  Was  called  to  form  a  Cabinet 
on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Eosebery's  Government  m  1895. 

Sprigg,  Sir  John  Gordon,  K.C.M.G.,  born  at 
Ipswich,  Suffolk,  in  1830,  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister, 
emigrated  to  South  Africa  in  1858  as  a  remedy  for  ill 
health,  and  becoming  a  prominent  man,  was  returned  to  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  1869.  He  has  thrice  been  Prime 
Minister  at  the  Cape,  the  last  occasion  succeeding  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  in  February,  1896. 

Terrv,  Miss  Ellen,  was  born  at  Coventry  in  1848. 
She  first  appeared  on  the  stage  in  her  eleventh  year,  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre,  as  Puck,  Prince  Arthur,  &c,  then  at  the 
Boyalty,  and  afterwards  at  the  Haymarket.    Since  December, 
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1878,  she  has  been  identified  with,  the  Lyceum  and  the  many 
successes  of  Sir  Henry- Irving. 

Webster,   Sir   Richard,    M.P.,  Attorney -General, 

born  1842,  educated  at  King's  College  School,  the  Charter- 
house, and.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  became  a  Q.C.  in 
1876.  M.P.  for  Launceston  1885,  and  for  Isle  of  Wight 
since  then.  Attorney-General  1885,  again  1886,92,  and  again 
Bince  1895. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry,  novelist,  born  in  1851,  at 
Hobart,  Tasmania.  A  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Arnold,  the 
famous  Master  of  Eugby.  Her  husband  is  an  art  critic  of  the 
Times.  She  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  "Kobert 
Elsmere,"  "David  Grieve,"  "Marcella,"  and  "Sir  George 

Tressady." 

Wolseley,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Garnet 
Joseph,  first  Viscount,  Field -Mar- 
shal and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  British  Army,  was  born  in  1833. 
Son  of  the  late  Major  Wolseley.  Badly 
wounded  in  the  second  Burmese  war, 
and  in  the  Crimea  he  was  twice  wounded. 
He  served  with  great  distinction  in  the 
Chinese  war  of  1 860.  After  commanding 
various  expeditions,  he  became  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  British  Army  on 
the  retirement  of  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
lobd  wolseley,  bridge. 


SOME  GREAT  MEN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Moses,  the  great  Jewish  leader,  lawgiver,  and  founder  of 
the  Jewish  nation  as  a  State.    About  1570  b.c. 

Homer,  the  great  Greek  poet,  whose  two  works,  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  present  a  most  complete  picture  of  life  in  his 
day.    9th  century  before  Christ. 

Buddha,  "  The  Enlightened ;  "  founded  Buddhism,  which 
is  estimated  to  have  455  million  adherents.    623—543  b.c. 

Confucius,  a  Chinese  philosopher  and  founder  of  Confu- 
cianism.   He  taught  a  system  of  morality,  which  has  become 
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tlie  foundation  of  Chinese  education,  and  science  of  law. 
About  550—479  B.C. 

Socrates,  Grecian  philosopher  and  teacher 
of  ethics,  whose  teaching  started  several  schools 
of  thought.    About  469—399  B.C. 

Plato,  a  great  Greek  philosopher ;  a  disciple 
of  Socrates  ;  who  founded  the  Academic  School 
of  Philosophy,  hence  "platonic"  love  is  sup- 
posed to  be  purely  academic  or  intellectual. 
409—347  b.c. 

Aristotle,  great  Grecian  philosopher  and  man  of  science. 
The  division  of  all  knowledge  into  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics 
and  physics,  was  his,  and  also  the  dictum — Nature  abhors 
a  vacuum.   384—322  b.c. 

Demosthenes,  the  greatest  of  Grecian  orators,  whose 
name  has  come  to  represent  the  most  perfect  eloquence. 
About  380—320  B.C. 

Alexander  the  Great,  Greek  warrior  and  conqueror ;  but 
civilizer  as  well.  Some  of  the  Greek  kingdoms  he 
founded  in  Asia  existed  hundreds  of  years.     356 — 323  b.c. 

Julius  Caesar,  Roman  Emperor,  conqueror  and  statesman. 
"The  foremost  man  of  all  the  world."  (Shakespeare.) 
100—44  b.c 

Virgil,  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  world;  the 
great  Latin  National  poet.    70 — 19  b.c 

The  Apostle  Paul,  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
i.e.,  he  taught  Christianity  to  those  who  were  not  Jews,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  great  Christian  missionary  and 
great  Christian  theologian.    About  a.d.  9 — 64. 

Plutarch,  the  great  biographer  of  ancient  times.  His 
"Lives  "  is  one  of  the  great  books  of  the 
world.    About  46—120  a.d. 

Mahomet,  founder  of  Mahometanism 
(sometimes  called  Islam).  Born  at  Mecca 
about  570,  died  at  Medina  632  a.d. 

Columbus,  navigator.  Discovered 
America.    1436 — 1506. 

Erasmus,  one  of  the  great  leaders  of 
the  Eeformafion.    About  1467 — 1536. 
Copernicus,  astronomer,  who  founded 
mahomet,         the  modern  system ;  showed  the  centre  of 
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the  Solar  System  to  be  the  sun  and  not  the  earth ;  born  at 

Thorn,  W.  Prussia.  1473—1543. 

Michael  Angelo,  one  of  the  greatest 
sculptors,  and  also  the  architect  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Eome.  1475—1564. 

Rabelais,  allegorist  and  satirist.  His 
books  form  a  marvellous  treasury  of  wit 
and  wisdom.    1483 — 1553. 

Luther,  principal  leader  of  the  Great 
f         ^    Protestant    Reformation   of   the  16th 
luthee.  century.  1483—1546. 

John  Knox,  leader  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in 
Scotland.  The  Regent  Morton  thus  summed  up  his  character 
at  his  grave.  "  Here  lyeth  a  man  who  in  his  life  never  feared 
the  face  of  man."  1505—1572. 

Francis  Drake,  the  first 
Englishman  to  lead  a  voyage 
round  the  world  (1577-80).  About 
1540—1596. 

Francis  Bacon,  founder  of 
the  Experimental  Philosophy  and 
©f  ' '  Scientific  Induction . "  1561 — 
1626. 

William    Shakespeare,  the 

greatest  of  English  dramatists. 
1564—1616. 

Galileo,  eminent  astronomer;  convinced  of,  and  professed 
his  belief  in,  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  system.  1564—1 642; 

Richelieu,  a  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church, but»also  Minis-1 
ter  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  real  ruler  of  France.  1585 — 1642. 

Blake,  eminent  English  Admiral  of  the 
Commonwealth  period.    1599 — 1657. 

John  Milton,  great  epic  poet;  author  of 
"  Paradise  Lost "  ;  and  of  the  famous  speech 
for  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  1608—1674. 

Isaac  Newton,  discoverer  of  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation ;  author  of  the  famous 
"Principia."  1642—1727. 

Peter  the  Great,    Russian  King  and1 
statesman;  did  much  for  Russian  civilian - 
ruTER  the  great,   tion  and  reform.    1672 — 1725. 
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WASHINGTON. 


Frederick  the  Great,  raised  his  country  to  be  a  great 
State.  1712—1786. 

George  Washington,  leader  of  the 
colonies  in  America  in  their  War  of 
Independence.  Afterwards  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America. 
1732—1799. 

Gibbon,  great  historian.    1737 — 1794. 

Clive,    laid  the  foundations  of  the 
British  Empire  in  India.  1752—1774. 

Nelson,  most  popular  of  English  Admirals,  and  one  of  the 
greatest.  1758—1805. 

Pitt,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  statesmen,  under  whom 
the  House  of  Commons  obtained  great  importance  and 
power  in  the  Constitution.  A  son  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham. 
1759—1806. 

Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  Erench, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  military  geniuses 
of  the  world,  became,  by  his  conquests, 
almost  arbiter  of  Europe.  Full  of 
hostility  to  England ;  but  was  at  length 
defeated  by  the  English  general, 
Wellington,  at  the  epoch-making  battle 
of  Waterloo  (1815).  1769—1821. 

Duke  of  Wellington,  a  world-re- 
nowned British  general  and  military  leader  and  administrator. 
1769—1852. 

Scott,  historic  novelist — one  of 
the  mighty  men  of  British  litera- 
ture. 1771—1832. 

Carlyle,  historian*  and  literary 
man.  Wielded  immense  influence 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  1795 
—1881. 

Darwin,  eminent  scientist. 
Discoverer  of  the  theory  of 
"  Natural  Selection,"  1809—1882. 

Tennyson,  great  English  Poet 
Laureate     of     the  nineteenth 
century.    Expressive  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  his  time 
in  most  beautiful  and  musical  language.  1809—1892. 
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INDUSTRIAL   AND  ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT   OF  MANKIND. 

The  Stone  Age. — Mankind  used  stone  for  making  weapons 
and  tools.  This  era  of  human  existence  has  varied  with 
different  peoples,  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  for  instance, 
remaining  within  that  era  until  the  nineteenth  century. 
European  nations,  however,  passed  through  a  Stone  age 
centuries  before  Christ  was  born. 

The  Bronze  Age. — It  is  supposed  that,  from  the  use  of 
etone^  mankind  went  on  to  the  use  of  bronze.  Brass 
in  the  Bible  would  probably  be  more  correctly  rendered 
bronze,  this  metal  being  a  mixture  of  tin  and  copper,  though 
sometimes  other  metals ;  zinc,  silver,  and  lead  are  found  in 
ancient  bronze. 

The  Iron  Age. — From  the  use  of  bronze  certain  peoples 
passed  on  to  the  use  of  iron,  and  the  poems  of  Homer  show 
a  nation  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  In  Genesis  iv.  22  it 
is  stated  that  iron  was  worked  by  Tubal  Cain. 

The  Alphabet. — The  accuracy  of  the  statement  that  the 
Phoenicians  invented  their  alphabet  is  doubted.  It  is 
probable  that  it  was  derived  from  Egyptian  picture-writing. 
But  may  not  the  Phoenicians  have  invented  a  picture-writing 
themselves?  Nevertheless,  the  fifty  modern  alphabets  are 
believed  to  be  developments  from  the  Phoenician.  The  alpha- 
bet is  held  to  be  the  oldest  trace  of  civilization. 

Buildings. — The  earliest  building  materials  were  most 
probably  elay  and  wood.  Before  building,  mankind  pro- 
bably lived  in  caves.  From  using  clay  man  got  on,  most 
likely,  to  using  slabs  of  sun-dried  clay,  or  drying  and  burn- 
ing the  clay  slabs  in  a  fire,  and  the  use  of  bricks  began, 
They  were  used  in  very  early  days  of  civilization. 

Glass,  according  to  tradition,  was  discovered  by  the 
Phoenicians.  One  day  some  merchants  placed  cooking  pots 
on  lumps  of  soda  on  a  sandy  spot  and  kindled  a  fire  under 
the  pots.  The  soda  and  sand  were  fused  by  the  heat  and  pro- 
duced a  glass.  Its  manufacture  is  shown  on  Egyptian  sepul- 
chres dating  back  some  2,500  years  before  Christ,  and  it  is 
mentioned  even  earlier. 

Early  Navigation.— The  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  were 
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probably  among  the  earliest  navigators.  Mankind  probably 
first  floated  on  logs  ;  then  logs  were  most  likely  bound  together 
to  form  a  raft ;  next  a  log  would  be  hollowed  out ;  in  some 
cases  wickerwork  coracles  covered  with  skins  were  made. 
Further  ships  were  built  up  from  rafts  by  adding  ribs  or  plat- 
forms. Homer  describes  Ulysses  as  building  a  raft  with  a 
raised  platform.  The  ships  of  the  Phoenicians  seem  to  have 
been  well  built  though  small ;  they  had  long  galleys  for 
rowing,  and  for  use  in  war,  and  also  broader  vessels  for 
trading,  probably  propelled  by  sails. 

The  Mariner's  Compass  is  said,  by  Chinese  annals,  to 
have  been  made  2634  B.C.  by  the  Emperor  Ho-ang-ti,  and  it 
indicated  the  south  instead  of  the  north.  The  power  of  the 
magnet  to  turn  always  in  the  one  direction  was  apparently 
unknown  in  Europe  till  the  twelfth  century.  Lord  Kelvin's 
excellent  compass  was  patented  in  1876. 

Mechanics  and  Mechanical  Appliances. — Archimedes  shows 
the  power  of  the  lever,  and  invents  the  screw  of  Archimedes 
about  266 — 212  b.c.  The  screw  of  Archimedes  will  raise  water, 
and  is  still  used.  Wallis  in  1695  says  Archimedes  "laid  the 
foundations  of  nearly  all  those  inventions,  the  further 
prosecution  of  which  is  the  boast  of  our  age.'' 

Pneumatics  and  early  ideas  about  Steam  as  a  Power. — 
Hero  of  Alexandria  described  methods  of  using  steam  as  a 
power,  and  is  said  to  have  made  a  toy  called  the  iEolopile, 
having  properties  of  a  steam  engine,  284 — 241  b.c. 

Electricity. — The  electric  properties  of  amber,  when 
rubbed,  are  said  to  have  been  known  by  Thales  about  600  b.o. 

Lighthouse  at  Alexandria,  550  ft.  high,  fire  on  top,  285  b.c. 

Paper  is  said  to  have  been  made  from  the  reed  Papyrus 
in  Egypt  and  India  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Brass  money  in  use,  according  to  Homer,  about  1180  B.C. 
Money  coined  at  Home  570  b.c    Gold  coined  206  b.c. 

Bells  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  Christian  churches  by 
Paulinas,  Bishop  of  Nola,  about  400. 

Cotton  is  said  to  have  been  brought  into  Europe  by  the 

followers   of   Mahomet,   about  627.   (The  cotton  plant  is 

indigenous  to  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  and  of  India,  and 

Herodotus  mentions  Indian  cloth  made  of  cotton.) 

Banks  were  first  established  in  Italy  by  the  Lombard  Jews, 
808.  J  J 
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Violin  mentioned  in  Life  of  St.  Christopher,  about  1200. 

Henry  III.  is  believed  to  have  licensed  the  digging  of 
coal  near  Newcastle- on-Tyne,  about  1234. 

Spectacles  were  invented  by  Eoger  Bacon,  about  1280  ;  and 
lie  also  describes  the  principles  of  the  telescope. 

Wood  candles,  i.e.,  splinters  with  fat  round,  used  in 
England  by  the  poorer  classes,  about  1300. 

Gunpowder,  said  to  have  been  first  invented  by  Michael 
Schwartz,  a  South  German  monk,  about  1320. 
I  Cannon  used  by  the  Moors  in  Spain,  it  is  said,  1343,  and 
Tby  the  English  at  Battle  of  Cressy,  1346. 
)  A  clock  set  up  at  Canterbury  Cathedral,  1292. 
]  Cards,  which  were  probably  used  by  Hindus,  Chinese,  and 
also  by  the  Eomans,  are  said  to  have  been  independently 
invented  or  adapted  to  amuse  Charles  IV.  of  France  in  1391. 
)  Printing  was  first  conducted  by  means  of  blocks  and  the 
books  so  produced  are  called  Block-books.  The  Chinese  and 
Japanese  are  said  to  have  printed  Block-books  before  the 
Christian  era.  Koster  of  Haarlem  has  been  credited  with 
inventing  block-printing  about  1438,  though  an  earlier 
date  has  been  given.  Printing  with  movable  types  is  generally 
ascribed  to  John  Gutenberg  at  Mentz.  Faust  and  Shseffer 
-also  connected  with  early  printing,  1450.  Printing  introduced 
■into  England  by  William  Caxton,  who  set  up  a  press  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  1474. 

I  Deptf ord  Dockyard,  probably  the  first  in  England,  founded 
about  1513  (closed  1869). 

1   Pins  made  in  England,  according  to  Stow,  in  1543. 

I   Cannon  first  cast  in  England  by  Hagget  at  Uckfield,  1543. 

"Fine  knives  "  first  made  in  England  by  Eichard  Matthews 
on  Fleet  Bridge,  according  to  Stow,  1563. 

Speilman,  a  German,  makes  paper  at  Dartford,  Kent,  1580. 

Woollen  carpet  manufacture  introduced  from  Persia  into 
France,  about  1589—1600. 
'   Tea  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Dutch,  1610. 

Harvev  describes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  1628. 

Coffee  brought  to  Holland  from  Mocha,  Arabia,  about  1616 
{and  to  England  by  Nathaniel  Canojms,  a  Cretan,  about  1641). 

Pianos  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Schroter,  a  German, 
Christopher,  an  Italian,  and  Marius,  a  Frenchman,  about 
1710—1720. 
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John  Kay,  of  Bury,  invents  the  fly  shuttle  for  weaving 
calico  cloth,  1739. 

Margraff  first  produces  sugar  from  white  beetroot,  1747. 

Carpet  manufacture  introduced  into  England  from  France, 
about  1750.  „  j  _    _.  _ 

The  Duke  of  Bridgwater's  Canal— the  first  great  English 
canal — commenced,  Brindley  being  the  engineer,  1759. 

Wedgwood  Ware  (pottery  and  porcelain),  first  made  by  Mr. 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  1762. 

James  Watt's  improvements  in  the  steam  engine,  chang- 
ing the  engine  ''from  a  slow,  awkward,  cumbrous -affair 
into  a  most  powerful,  practicable  and  useful  machine," 
1765,  &c. 

James  Hargreaves  invents  the  spinning  jenny  with  eight 
spindles ;  previously  the  spinning  of  cotton  had  been  per- 
formed by  the  spinning  wheel,  1767. 

Hammond,  of  Nottingham,  is  said  to  have  applied  his  frame 
for  making  stockings  to  making  lace,  after  closely  noticing 
the  lace  on  the  cap  of  his  wife,  about  1768. 

Arkwright's  apparatus  for  spinning,  1769. 

Samuel  Orompton  invents  the  "Mule"  spinning  machine, 
combining  the  advantages  of  Hargreaves'  and  Arkwright's 
machines,  1779. 

Boulton  and  Watt  apply  the  steam  engine  to  cotton 
manufacture,  1785. 

Patrick  Miller  and  W.  Symington  construct  a  steam- 
boat, and  it  travels  about  four  or  five  miles  an  hour,  1788. 

Coal  gas  used  for  illuminating  purposes,  1792. 

Iron  tram-road  from  Wandsworth  to  Croydon,  1801. 

Magnesium  discovered  by  Davy,  from  magnesia,  1808. 

Davy  produces  electric  light  with  points  of  carbon,  1810. 

Safety  lamp  invented  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  1815. 

Making-up  of  roads  by  Macadamising  method,  1818 — 1819, 

Galvanometers  invented  by  Ampere,  1820. 

Daguerre's  experiments  in  photography  followed  by  the 
production  of  Daguerreotype  plates,  1824 — 1839. 

James  B.  Neilson,  of  Glasgow,  patents  his  hot-air  blast 
for  iron  manufacture,  1828. 

Earaday  discovers  magneto-electricity,  from  which  various 
forms  of  magneto-electric  machines  (now  improved  and  called 
dynamos)  were  invented,  1831. 
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Chloroform  discovered  by  Soubeirau  in  1831,  and  also  by 
-Liebig,  independently,  in  1832  ;  but  was  not  used  as  an 
anaesthetic  until  1847—1848. 

Cooke  and  Wheatstone  patent  the  magnetic  needle  tele- 
graph, and  set  up  a  telegraph  line,  1837. 

Steam-hammer  invented  by  Nasmyth,  1838,  patented  1842, 
1838 — 1842. 

"W.  E.  Sparte  patents  an  electric  light,  1847. 

Elias  Howe's  sewing  machine  patented,  1841. 

Paraffin  produced  from  mineral  oil  by  Young,  1848. 

P»ess«mer's  patent  steel,  1855—1856. 

Opening  of  Savings  Banks  in  Great  Britain,  1861. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Perkin  discovers  the  first  aniline  dye,  1856,. 

Atlantic  cable  completed,  1866. 

The  "  self -exciting  "  dynamo  invented  and  largely  causes 
the  development  of  electric  lighting,  1867. 

Alfred  Nobel  invents  dynamite,  1868. 

Frozen  meat  sent  from  Australia  to  England,  1873. 

The  Jablockhoff  electric  "candle  "  or  arc  light,  1876. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Edison  invents  the  phonograph,  1877. 

Prof  essor  Graham  Bell's  articulating  telephone,  1877. 

Mr.  Edison's  "loud  speaking"  carbon  telephone,  1878. 

Mr.  Edison  and  also  Mr.  Swan,  about  the  same  time  intro- 
duce the  incandescent  electric  light,  1879. 

Werner  Siemens  runs  an  electric  railway  at  the  Berlin 
Exhibition,  using  a  fixed  dynamo  to  supply  electricity, 
and  a  third  rail  as  conductor,  1879. 

Electric  tramcars  to  Hammersmith  and  Kew,  1883. 

Pasteur's  inoculation  experiment  for  hydrophobia,  1885. 

Graphophone  invented,  1888. 

Edison's  kinetograph  invented,  1891. 

Utilisation  of  Niagara  "Waterfalls  for  production  of  elec- 
tricity, &c,  the  first  large  dynamo  run  at  full  speed  (250 
revolutions  a  minute),  April  15th,  1895. 

Electrical  engineers  largely  turning  their  attention  to  using 
heads  of  water,  even  small  ones,  to  produce  electricity.  It 
is  reported  that  water  power  is  so  used  in  about  300  places 
in  U.S.A.  Fall  of  Foyers,  Inverness,  being  used  for  the 
purpose,  1896. 

Acetylene,  a  new  illuminant,  being  made  from  carbide  of 
calcium  at  electric  works,  Fall  of  Foyers,  1897. 
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PROGRESS  IN  RAILWAYS  AND  STEAM  ENGINES. 

"Ways"  or  rails  of  timber  were  laid  near  Newcastle  by 
Mr.  Beainont  for  the  carriage  of  coals,  1602.  _ 

Marquis  of  Worcester  made  a  steam  engine  to  lift  water, 
and  it  was  worked  at  Yauxhall,  1656. 

Savery's  engines,  nsed  probably  to  drain  mines,  1698. 

Savery's  and  Newcomen's  engine,  1713. 

Iron  "ways "  placed  on  wood  at  Whitehaven,  1738. 

Nicholas  Joseph  Cugnot  built  an  engine  at  the  French 
National  Arsenal,  1769. 

James  Watt's  improvements,  1765 — 1781. 

Oliver  Evans,  in  America,  makes  a  steam  carriage,  1772. 

An  iron  railroad  put  down  by  John  Carr,  near  Sheffield, 
destroyed  by  colliers,  1776. 

James  "Watt  describes  a  steam  locomotive  in  a  patent,  1784. 

A  larger  iron  railway  laid  at  Colebrookdale,  1786. 

Eichard  Trevithick,  the  first  Englishman  to  work  a  steam 
engine  on  a  railway,  1801 — 2. 

Trevithick  runs  a  locomotive  on  a  tramway  in  South 
Wales,  1803  or  4. 

Mr.  Biackett,  of  Wylam,  Newcastle,  a  friend  of  Trevithick, 
has  engines  built  about  1805 — 1813. 

Blenkinsop,  of  Leeds,  patents  a  rack- work  rail  and  wheel, 
and  used  steam  power  to  haul  coals  on  a  railway,  1811. 

William  Hedley,  a  colliery  "viewer,"  builds  for  Mr. 
Biackett,  of  Wylam,  Newcastle,  the  famous  "Puffing  Billy," 
now  in  South  Kensington  Museum,  1813. 

George  Stephenson  so  much  improves  the  locomotive  that 
his  first  engine,  "Blucher"  or  "My  Lord,"  runs  at  six  miles 
an  hour,  1814. 

Stockton  and  Darlington  Eailway  opened  for  passenger 
traffic,  engine  and  train  travels  at  12  miles  an  hour,  1825. 

The  famous  prize  competition  of  locomotives  at  Eainhill 
for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Eailway,  1829.  Stephen- 
son's "  Docket "  was  the  only  engine  fulfilling  the  condi- 
tions. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  Eailway  opened  over  Chat  Moss 
and  31  miles  long,  1830. 

Act  for  the  transmission  of  letters  by  railways,  1838. 
Establishment  of  Eailway  Clearing  House,  1842. 
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Act  requiring  companies  to  run  cheap  trains  every  day, 
permit  erection  of  electric  telegraphs,  and  authorising 
Government  after  1866  to  buy  existing  railways  with  per- 
mission of  Parliament,  1 844. 

The  Eailway  mania  and  panic  ;  272  Eailway  Acts  passed, 
1846. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  Eailway  Acts  passed,  1865. 

A  climbing  locomotive  ascends  Mont  Cenis  by  means  of 
centre  rails,  1865. 

Eailway  Commission  report  against  the  purchase  by 
^Government,  1867. 

Act  of  Parliament  ordering  smoking  compartments,  1868.  ! 

Pacific  Eailway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  opened  1869. 

jRigi  Mountain  Eailway  opened,  4,000  feet  above  level  of 
the  sea,  1871. 

Parliamentary  Committee  report  in  favour  of  amalgama- 
tion, and  numerous  amalgamations  of  branch  lines — 61 
L.  &  N.W.E.,  17  Midland,  37  G.N.E.,  27  G.E.E.,  22 
L.B.  &  S.C.E.,  and  22  L.  &  S.W.E.— had  been  accomplished 
up  to  1872. 

Pullman  Palace  Cars  introduced  on  the  Midland  line,  1874. 
Midland  Eailway  Company  abolish  second-class  fares,  1875. 
Electric  Tramway  from  Portrush  to  Giant's  Causeway,  1883. 
Northern  Pacific  Eailway  opened,  1883. 
Metropolitan  Inner  Circle  Eailway  completed,  Under- 
ground, 1884. 

Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  from  Halifax,  Nova-Scotia, 
completed  to  Port  Moorly,  British  Columbia,  1885. 

"  The  Eace  to  Edinburgh,"  L.  &  N.W.E.  Co.  route  :  trains 
from  London  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  nine  hours  in 
June,  and  in  eight  hours  in  August,  and  the  G.N.E.  and  their 
colleagues  run  trains  keeping  similar  times.  The  record  run 
of  the  West  Coast  route  was  400  miles  in  427  minutes  on 
August  13th,  the  East  Coast  covering  393  miles  in  423 
minutes,  1888. 

First  railway  in  Persia  and  also  first  regular  railway  in 
China,  1888. 

City  and  South  London  Underground  Electric  Eailway 
opened,  Nov.  4th,  1890. 

Sir  George  Eiudlay,  of  the  L.  &  N.W.E.,  states  before  the 
Labour   Commission  in  1892  that  the  capital  raised  foi 
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British  railways  amounted  to  897  millions  ;  receipts  80 
millions,  and.  43  millions  were  paid  in  wages  ;  half  a  million 
of  men  were  directly  or  indirectly  employed,  1892. 

A  train  runs  from  London  (Euston)  to  Aberdeen,  5-10 
miles,  at  an  average  speed  of  63-93  miles,  August,  1895. 

Waterloo  and  City  Under  ground  Electric  Ely.  opened,  1897. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railway  now  open  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  about  22>000  miles. 


Eaileoad  Speeds. 

The  average  express  speed  on  all  the  best  British  Railways 
now  works  out  at  between  50  and  51  miles  per  hour  ;  this 
means  a  much  higher  speed  during  some  part  of  the  journey. 
The  average  also  of 
some  particular  trains 
is  higher,  thus  : 

The  4.40  traia  from 
Perth  to  Forfar  (Cale- 
donian Ealway),  _  32£ 
miles,  is  covered  in  32 
minutes,  nearly  61  miles 
per  hour. 

The  10.13  Grantham 
to  York,  G-.N.E.,  82£ 
miles,  is  covered  in  1 
1  hour  28  minutes,  nearly  57  miles  per  hour 

The  9.49  Rugby  to  Crewe,  L.  &  N.W.E.,  *&$  miles,  ia 
covered  in  1  hour  21  minutes,  nearly  56  miles  per  hour  ;  and 
similar  results  are  gained  on  the  Midland,  Great  Western, 
Great  Eastern,  Cheshire  lines,  &c. 

Long  distance  runs  without  st,oppiug  are  also  being  made, 
I  thus  : 

Euston  to  Crewe,  158 J  miles  is  run  without  stop  in  2 
hours  55  minutes  ;  average,  54£. 

King's  Cross  to  Newark,  120  miles  :  2  hours  20  minutes  ; 
average  about  51^. 

St.  Pancras  to  Nottingham,  123£  miles :  2  hours  32 
minutes  ;  average  nearly  52. 

Newport  (Mon.)  to  Paddington,  143£  miles :  2  hours 
57  minutes  ;  average  over  48£. 

Soapmakers  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
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Patrice;  Miller  makes  experiments  on  a  lake  at  Dalswin- 
ton,  at  first  employing  men  to  turn  wheels  about  1787—1788. 

The  first  practically  successful  steamboat,  built  by  William 
Symington,  of  Wanlockhead  Mines,  for  Lord  Dundas.  She 
was  called  the  Charlotte  Dundas,  1802. 

Eobert  Fulton,  after  talking  with  Symington,  placed  the 
Clermont  (133  ft.  long)  on  American  waters ;  it  steamed 
142  miles  in  thirty-two  hours,  1807. 

The  Elizabeth  steam  vessel  on  the  Clyde  (engines  ten  horse- 
power), 1813. 

George  Dodd,  who  did  very  much  for  steamships,  brings  a 
steamer  (14  or  16  horse-power)  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Thames 
by  sea,  1813  or  1814. 

The  Marjorie,  built  by  William  Denny,  Of  Dumbarton, 
steams  from  Grangemouth  to  the  Thames  in  six  days,  1815. 

Messrs.  Maudslay,  at  Lambeth,  build  engines  of  100  indi- 
?ated  horse-power  for  the  Quebec,  intended  for  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  1817. 

According  to  Dodd  there  were,  in  1818,  18  steamboats  on 
the  Clyde,  two  on  the  Tay,  two  at  Dundee,  two  at  Cork,  two 
on  the  Tyne,  two  on  the  Trent,  two  on  the  Mersey,  four  on 
the  Humber,  three  on  the  Yare,  one  on  the  Avon,  one  on  the 
Severn,  one  on  the  Orwell,  six  011  the  Forth,  and  two  to  ply 
between  Dover  and  Holyhead,  1818. 

David  Napier,  according  to  Eussell,  effects  "more  for  the 
improvement  of  steam  navigation  than  any  other  man,"  1818 
—1830. 

The  Savannah  crosses  the  Atlantic  in  25  days  from  Savannah, 
in  Georgia,  to  Liverpool ;  her  paddle-wheels  made  to  fold  up 
on  deck  when  not  used,  and  she  trusted  much  to  sails, 
1819. 

Wilcox  &  Anderson  begin  to  send  steamships  to  Peninsula 
ports,  an  enterprise  which  becomes  the  P.  &  O.  Steamship 
Company,  1835. 

The  Sirius  and  the  Great  Western  cross  the  Atlantic,  the 
former  in  18  days,  and  the  latter  in  14£  days.  Average  speed 
of  Great  Western,  eight  to  nine  miles  an  hour,  1838. 

The  advantages  of  the  screw  propeller  clearly  shown  by 
Sir  Pettit  Smith  in  the  Archimedes,  1839. 
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Messrs.  Cunard,  Bums  &  Maclver  founded  the  Cunard 
Steamship  Company.  The  s.s.  Britannia  commences  the  ser- 
vice, 4th  July,  1840,  and  attains  a  speed  of  about  8^  knots 
per  hour. 

The  Great  Eastern,  built  at  Millwall,  and  launched,  1854— 

1859«  ,  mu 

John  Elder  introduces  the  compound  marine  engine,  ine 
economy  in  consumption  of  coal  is  most  remarkable;  con- 
sequently much  less  space  needed  for -coal,  1854 — 1856. 

The  White  Star  liners  Germanic  and  Britannic  make  a 
marked  advance  in  speed  across  the  Atlantic.  Queenstown 
to  New  York  in  7  days  10  hours  50  minutes,  1877. 

The  Zucania,  of  the 
Cunard  line,  crosses 
the  Atlantic  west- 
ward to  New  York 
in  5  days  7  hours  23 
minutes,  1896. 

The  Canada,  of  the 
Dominion  line,  steams 
from  Liverpool  to 
Quebec,  Canada,  in  6 
days  23  hours  and  40 
minutes,  1896. 

Large  ocean-going 
vessels  using  steam 
at  a  pressure  of  200  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  1897. 

The  Oceanic,  of  the  White  Star  Line,  will  be  launched  in 
January,  1898.  Her  speed  will  be  over  23  knots,  and  she 
will  be  the  biggest  vessel  of  any  kind,  merchantman  or  war- 
ship, afloat. 

Various  factors  in  the  great  developments  in  steamships 
are — the  use  of  high  pressure  steam  with  compound,  triple- 
expansion,  and  quadruple-expansion  engines  ;  the  use  of  steel' 
instead  of  iron,  rendering  the  parts  stronger  and  lighter  ;  the 
use  of  surface  condensers,  which  quickly  reduce  the  steam  to 
hot  water  ready  for  the  boiler ;  improvements  in  boilers, •■ 
including  the  water- tube  boilers  to  raise  steam  quickly,  con- 
tinuously, and  at  a  high  pressure.  To  these  may  be  added' 
improvements  in  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  enabling  her  to  cut' 
through  the  water  quickly. 

27  Gold  Medals  and  other  Awards. 
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THE  TIME  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD. 


Time  is  based  upon  the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its 
axis  in  the  presence  of  the  sun,  and  12  o'clock,  noon,  means 
the  highest  point  at  which  the  sun  appears  in  the  heavens. 
The  further  east  you  go,  the  earlier  the  sun  rises  above  the 
horizon  and  the  earlier  it  sets.    As  it  is  perplexing  to  have 
variations  of  time  in  the  same  or  even  adjacent  countries, 
many  are  nbw  adopting  standard  time,  by  which  is  meant  time 
varying  from  Greenwich  by  whole  hours.   Thus  Belgium  and 
Holland  use  Greenwich  time,  and  are  called  the  Western 
European   zone.      Germany,    Austria,    Switzerland,  Italy, 
Servia,  Bosnia,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  are  said  to  be  in  the 
central  zone,  and  calculate  their  time  one  hour  in  advance 
of  (i.e.,  later  in  the  day),  Greenwich.    In  France,  however, 
the  legal  hour  is  "Paris  time,"  which  is  about  nine  minlites 
later    than    Greenwich  time.     Eastern    Europe— Russia, 
Eoumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Rounielia—  are  in  the  eastern  zone, 
and  the  standard  time  is  two  hours  in  advance  of  (i.e.,  later  in 
the  day),   that  at   Greenwich.     The  United  States  and 
Canada  also  calculate  their  time  from  Greenwich,  and  the 
vast  continent  of  North  America  is  divided  into  five  zones : 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  is  in  the  four  hours  zone,  its  time 
being  four  hours  different  from  that  of  Greenwich  ;  thus, 
twelve  o'clock  in  London  is  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  at 
Halifax.    New  York  and  Montreal,  again,  are  in  the  five 
hours  zone,  their  time  being  five  hours  west  of  Greenwich  ; 
twelve  o'clock  in  London  is  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  at 
New  York ;  Chicago  is  six  hours  west,  and  San  Francisco 
eight  hours  west.    Going  east  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and 
when  the  time  is  noon  at  Greenwich  it  is  about  a  quarter  to 
eight  in  the  evening  at  Pekin,  seven  minutes  to  six  at  Calc  utta, 
twenty  minutes  to  ten  at  Melbourne,  five  minutes  pxist  ten  at 
Sydney,  and  about  twenty  minutes  to  twelve  p-m.  at  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand ;   and  fourteen  minutes  past  one  at  Cape 
Town.    In  short,  by  the  supporters  of  "  Standard  Time  "  the 
globe  is  divided  into  zones  of  fifteen  degrees,  or  one  hour 
each,  Greenwich  being  the  centre  of  the  zero  zone,  and  time 
counting  one  hour  later  in  the  day  than  Greenwich  as  we  go 
east,  and  one  hour  earlier  in  the  day  as  we  go  west. 

Sec  smiling  faces  all  around. 
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PRESS  OPINIONS   ON  SUNLIGHT 

SOAP. 


Brings  Sweetness  and  Light  wherever 
it  is  Used. 

"To  mention  spring  cleaning,  and  omit  to  name 
SUNLIGHT  SOAP  in  connection  therewith,  is  an 
error  into  which  no  woman  who  professes  to  help  her 
less  enlightened  sisters  in  matters  domestic  is  likely  to 
fall.  This  soap  is  one  of  the- greatest  aids  to  cleanliness 
and  the  saving  of  labour  of  the  century,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  its  success  has  been  so.  marvellous.  No 
house  should  be  without  it,  which  literally  brings  sweet- 
ness and  light  wherever  it  is  used," — Prom  the  Lady- 8 
Companion,  April  18th,  1896. 


Saves  Hours  of  Laborious  Work. 

"  There  are  many  thousands,  nay  millions,  of  house- 
wives who  have  learnt  to  consider  the  day  on  which 
SUNLIGHT  SOAP  was  introduced  to  their  notice  as  a 
red-letter  one.  Has  it  not  saved  them  many  hours  of 
laborious  work  at  the  weekly  washing-tub,  besides 
vastly  improving  in  colour,  as  well  as  more  effectually 
cleansed  the  clothes  washed  with  it?  But  this  magic 
soap  does  much  more  than  give  us  snow-white  linen ;  it 
removes  scorch,  inkstains,  as  well  aa  mildew  from  the 
same,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  kitchen,  nursery, 
and  bath-room.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  limit  the  excel- 
lent purposes  to  which  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  can  be 
put."— From  the  Lady's  Pictorial,  May  30th,  1896. 


The  Clothes  Wear  Longer. 

"  Housekeepers  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  see 
that  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  is  used  in  their  house,  as  it  is 
so  labour-saving,  so  cleansing,  and  such  a  wonderfully 


wherever  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  is  found. 


economical  soap.  It  is  a  pure  make,  too,  therefore  can  be 
used  for  every  part  of  household  work,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent soap  for  laundry  purposes,  and  especially  to  be 
recommended  for  washing  dresses,  cambric  blouses, 
|     curtains,  &c,  as  it  loosens  the  dirt,  and  does  away  to  an 
I     extent  with  rubbing ;  thus  the  clothes  wear  longer,  and 
1    they  always  assume  a  good  colour,  and  smell  so  sweet 
and  fresh." — From  Weldon's  Journal  of  Costumes  for  July, 
1895. 

For  Washing  Flannels  and  Woollen  Materials. 

"  Shred  as  thinly  as  possible  a  tablet  of  SUN  = 
/     LIGHT  SOAP  into  a  tub;  pour  over  this  a  gallon 
\     of  boiling  (not   hot,   but  boiling)  water ;   stir  up 
I     well  with  a  stick  or  bunch  of  twigs  until  it  is  in 
I     a  foaming  lather,  and  let  it  cool  until  the  elbow  can 
quite  comfortably  be  borne  in  it.    Shake  the  flannel- 
\     well  to  free  from  dust,  and  then  put  them  into  a  tub 
and  souse  and  work  them  well.    The  dirt  will  come  out 
as  if  by  magic ;  then  rinse  very  thoroughly  in  two  or 
even  three  relays  of  warm  water ;  -squeeze  out  the 
water,  but  do  not  twist  the  flannel— this  breaks  the 
fibre  (a  wringer  expresses  the  water  thoroughly  and  is  a 
great  saver  of  trouble  and  wear  and  tear) ;  then  hang 
up  to  dry,  not  near  the  fire  or  in  a  very  hot  sun.  Iron 
on  the  wrong  side  with  a  thin  cotton  between  the 
flannel  and  the  iron.    Eemember  the  importance  of 
rinsing  thoroughly ;  if  soap  is  left  in  the  flannel  it 
hardens   it.     Kubbing  soap  on  flannel  destroys  it, 
because  it  knots  the  woollen  fibre. 

"  The  reason  why  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  is  the  best  for 
washing  flannels  is  that  this  soap  (as  proved  by  Sir 
Charles  Cameron's  analysis)  contains  no  '  free  alkali ' — 
i.e..,  caustic  soda  or  potash — and  free  alkali  has  a  most 
destructive  effect  upon  wool,  which  it  eats  into  and 
destroys.  Flannels  washed  with  coarse,  common  soap 
are  soon  destroyed. 

"Washed  as  above,  woollen  materials  will  always 
remain  soft,  of  a  good  colour,  and  will  not  shrink." — 
From  Bow  Bells  of  February  28th,  1896. 


Search  North,  South,  East  or  West, 
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EVENTS  OF  1896-7. 

The  great  event  has  been  the  return  of  Dr.  Nansen,  the 
Norwegian  explorer,  from  his  researches  in  the  Arctic 
Eegions  and  the  foreshadowing  which  he  and  others  have 
given  of  future  enterprises  in  the  same  fascinating  and 
difficult  country;  He  started  June,  1893,  in  the  Fram, 
a  vessel  specially  constructed  to  withstand  the  ice,  and  on 
August  13th,  1896,  he  was  brought  back  to  Vardo  in  the 
Windward,  of  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  expedition;  He  had 
met  Mr.  Jackson  unexpectedly  on  June  17th,  1896,  on  an 
ice-floe  south-east  of  Cape  Flora.  He  had  lost  touch  with 
the  Fram,  and  this  dramatic  meeting  with  another  explorer 
will  rank  in  history  with  the  meeting  of  Mr.  Stanley  and  Dr. 
Livingstone  in  the  wilds  of  Africa. 

Dr.  Nansen's  experiences  had  (briefly)  been  these:— The 
Fram  left  the  Strait  of  Yvgor  August  3rd,  1893,  and  reached 
the  Olenek  September  15th,  1893.  Soon  after  the  ship 
became  fast  in  the  ice  and  drifted  with  the  current 
elowly  to  the  north-west.  This  was  what  Nansen  had 
expected.  On  March  14th,  1895,  he  left  the  ship  to  drift  on, 
and  with  his  lieutenant  Johansen  and  dogs  and  kayaks  set 
forward  on  the  ice.  Progress  was  most  difficult ;  several 
dogs  had  to  be  killed,  but  the  intrepid  explorers  reached  86 
degrees  14  north  latitude,  i.e.,  about  200  miles  nearer  to  the 
mysterious  and  tantalising  North  Pole  than  anyone  else  has 
ever  reached — so  far  as  is  known.  Looking  north,  Nansen 
and  his  companion  could  see  nothing  but  eternal  ice  and  no 
sign  of  land.  They  came  back  to  Franz-Josef  Land,  and  after 
encountering  great  hardships  built  a  hut  at  the  end  ol 
August  for  the  winter,  and  lived  on  bear's  flesh  chiefly.  In 
March,  1896,  they  began  to  cross  the  ice  to  Spitzbergen  and 
finally  met  Mr:  Jackson,  as  related.  Mr.  Jackson  brought 
them  home  in  the  Windward. 

The  Fram  drifted,  as  Nansen  had  expected,  for  some  time; 
but  at  length,  about  the  beginning  of  March,  1896,  remained 
stationary,  and  so  continued  till  July,  1896,  when  a  passage 
was  forced  through  the  ice  and  the  water  on  the  north  oi 
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Spitzbergen  was  reached.  Though  the  expedition  failed  to 
reach  the  North  Pol-e  the  scientific  results  are  numerbys  and 
important  Dr.  Nansen's  view  as  to  the  direction  of  the 
Arctic  current  has  been  shown  to  be  correct ;  the  Polar  sea 
has  been  found  to  be  exceedingly  deep,  some  *2, 200  fathoms 
having  been  sounded  in  some  places,  while  Dr.  Nansen  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  frozen  sea  extends  to  the  Pole. 

In  February,  1897,  he  came  to  Britain  with  Mrs.  Nansen 
and  received  quite  a  great  ovation.  One  of  his  first  public 
appearances  was  at  a  dinner  of  the  Eoyal  Society's  Club  on 
February  5th.  Sir  Clements  Markharn,  President  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  speaking  on  the  daring  enterprise, 
said  that  prior  to  his  departure  on  the  expedition,  Nansen 
came  to  them  and  explained  his  plan,  and  drew  a  line  across 
the  unknown  regions  on  one  of  their  maps  as  the  route  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  take.  Although  it  contained  in  the 
past  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  he  did  exactly  what 
he  intended  to  do.  There  was  no  instance  that  he  (the 
President)  ever  read  of,  of  any  man  undertaking  a  great 
enterprise  in  all  the  ages  that  were  past  who  had  been 
so  completely  and  deservedly  successfid.  And  it  was  no  ea?y 
task  that  Nansen  had  to  perform.  He  had  to  decide  upon 
many  questions  amidst  conflicting  opinions.  He  had  to  settle 
numerous  details — a  mistake  in  any  one  of  which  might  have 
caused  failure.  How  all  these  men  ever  surmounted  their 
intolerable  sufferings  month  after  month  was  beyond  his 
conception. 

Future  .Arctic  Expeditions. 

Dr.  Nansen  gave  many  lectures  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  year  (1897),  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society 
toward  the  end  of  March  references  were  made  to  a  future 
expedition.  "If,"  said  he,  "I  should  start  again,  the  new 
ship  I  should  build  would  be  even  better  than  the  Fyam,  and 
if  a  man  were  to  spend  five  years  in  her  I  feel  certain  he 
would  bring  back  observations  that  would  repay  him  <  many 
times,  because  he  would  then  have  a  rich  collection  of 
material  that  would  enable  one  to  form  a  clear  and  gooa 
idea  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  North  Polar  regions. 
'  In  the  summer  of  1 897  Dr.  Nansen  agreed  to  lend  the  ±ram 
for  an  expedition,  chiefly  English,  to  sail  to  the  North  Polar 
regions,  and  advised  the  members  as  to  route  and  equipment 
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The  Jackson =Harmsworth  Arctic  Expedition: 

This  expedition  has  spent  three  winters  in  Franz-Josef 
Land,  having  made  a  settlement  at  Elm-wood,  near  to  Cape 
Mora.  Thence  the  members  venture  forth  in  the  summer  to 
explore  and  map  out  the  regions  round  about.  Mr.  Jackson 
lias  found  an  open  sea  which  he  thinks  extends  almost  to  the 
Pole,  and  has  named  the  water  Queen  "Victoria  Sea ; 
land  had  previously  been  supposed  to  extend  here.  He  was 
hoping  in  the  summer  of  1897  to  sail  up  this  sea,  and  by  the 
•time  these  lines  are  before  the  public  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will 
liave  returned  safely  to  his  winter  quarters,  and  maybe  have 
■solved  the  mystery  of  the  North  Pole — if  there  be  one. 

Other  Explorations. 

Sir  Martin  Conway  has  explored  the  chief  island  of  the 
Spitzbergen  Group,  crossing  it  with  much  difficulty,  and 
•finding  the  centre  broken  and  stony,  and  drifted  with  deep 
narrow  valleys  full  of  snow.  There  are  also  large  glaciers. 
Mr.  A.  Trevor-Battye  was  of  the  party. 

Lieut.  Peary  has  again  been  to  Boudon  Bay  to  complete 
^ethnological  collections. 

As  to  explorations  in  the  Antartic  regions,  various 
proposals  have  been  made  by  the  English,  an  American,  and 
a  Belgian. 

In  Asia,  the  source  of  the  river  Irrawaddy  has  been  found  by 
Prince  Henry  of  Orleans'  expedition  to  be  three  head-streams 
in  the  mountains  south  of  Thibet.  The  1 '  Upper  Irrawaddy, ' 5 
Prince  Henry  declares,  is  really  the  upper  Salwin.  These 
discoveries  he  made  in  a  journey  in  1896  from  Indo-China 
to  Assam,  in  the  course  of  which  he  saw  mountains  more  than 
13,000  feet  high. 

In  the  early  part  of  1897,  Miss  Mary  H.  Kingsley 
published  a  volume  of  her  travels  in  West  Africa,  having 
visited  French  Congo,  the  Cameroons,  &c.  She  found  man- 
grove swamps  being  gradually  transformed  into  dry  land  and 
tropical  forests  where  the  gorilla  still  wanders..  A  curious 
point  is  that  she  declared  previous  travellers  had  named 
■several places  with  different  native  words,  meaning  "I  don't 
know."  Concerning  Ehodesia  the  Hon.  A.  Wilmot  has 
issued  a  volume  tracing  the  history  of  Mashonaland,  in  the 
■aspect  of  Mr.  Theodore  Bent's  Exploration  and  his  own 

If  you  wish  your  linen  to  be  as  white  as  snow, 
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examination  of  records  in  the  Vatican,  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  those  ancient  .navigators,  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Arabs,  and  also  the  Portuguese  have  all  been  there  in 
centuries  past.  . 

In  America,  geological  surveys  in  the  United  States  and; 
Canada  have  been  conducted,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  reports  the 
existence  of  a  large  and  fertile  district  beyond  the  Ottawa, 
and  yielding  indications  of  possessing  mineral  wealth  as  well 
as  containing  much  timber.  The  Hon.  J.  Y.  Brower  has  been 
exploring  the  utmost  sources  of  the  Missouri  river.  Mr. 
Brower  finds  its  extreme  source  in  a  "hole  in  the  summit  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains  "  8,000  feet  high.  The  length  of  the 
river  to  "Three  Forks"  he  estimates  at  398  miles;  from 
"  Three  Forks  "  to  its  meeting  with  the  Mississippi  2,547 
miles,  and  from  this  point  to  the  mouth  1,276  miles,  making 
its  total  length,  i.e.,  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  the  enor- 
mous distance  of  4,221  miles. 

In  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  explorers  and  geographers- 
have  been  at  work ;  among  these  we  may  notice  that  Mr. 
Graham  Sandberg  has  examined  "  The  great  River  of  Thibet," 
and  found  its  source  in  a  marshy  gravel  between  glacier- 
topped  mountains,  a  spot  called  "  the  sands  of  the  Mystic 
"Wheel "  ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Harper,  Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield 
and  Mr.  E.  A.  Fitzgerald  have  been  exploring  the  New  Zea- 
land Alps.  It  appears  not  unlikely  that  tourists  to  the  New 
Zealand  glaciers  may  soon  become  as  -common  as  visitors  to 
the  European  Alps.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  crossed  through  a  pass 
in  the  south-west  New  Zealand  Alps  which  he  places  at 
7,180  ft.  high,  and  also  ascended  Mount  Sefton,  about 
10,360  ft.  high,  and  called  the  New  Zealand  Matterhorn. 
Several  of  these  New  Zealand  peaks  are,  it  appears,  over 
10,000  ft.  A  horse  track  for  summer  use  will  probably  be 
marked  out  from  a  place  called  the  Hermitage  to  the  New 
Zealand  west  coast,  and  possibly  by  this  time  is  being  made. 
These  surveys  have  been  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
Zealand  Governments. 

Our  fellow-subjects  in  Australia  have  also  been  busy,  an 
expedition  having  set  forth  as  far  back  as  May,  1896,  into  the 
interior  of  their  vast  continental  island.  The  explorers,  who 
should  bring  back  much  valuable  information,  were  not 
expected  to  return,  however,  until  the  end  of  1897. 
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In  Hindustan  the  Indian  Survey  has  continued  its  work. 
There  are  mountains  on  the  N.W.  Indian  frontier  rising  over 
20,000  ft.  high.  Several  travellers  have  been  busy  in  different 
parts  of  Central  Asia,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Littledale  and  Mr,  Fletcher 
rinding  determined  opposition  from  the  natives  of  Thibet  in 
an  attempt  to  reach  Lhasa.  One  of  the  most  startling  and  at 
the  same  time  captivating  suggestions  has  come  from  France, 
where  certain  travellers  have  proposed  the  planting  of  trees 
in  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  Experiments  have  been  made, 
and  in  valleys  with  a  little  water,  trees  like  the  acacia,  the 
tamarisk,  the  eucalyptus— which  is  useful  in  medicine  and 
sanitation — and  curiously,  the  poplar,  have  been  found  to 
flourish.  It  is  expected  that  under  these  trees  fruits  and 
.vegetables  might  be  grown  successfully.  Clear-sighted  men 
like  M.  Deschaud  see  that  the  very  arid  and  barren  plateaux 
of  the  desert  must  be  left,  but  urge  that  attempts  at  tree 
raising  should  be  made  in  suitable  spots. 

Thus,  from  various  quarters  we  receive  news  of  energetic 
surveys  and  explorations,  and  while  French,  Germans, 
Austrians,  and  Norwegians  are  busy,  we  may  say,  without 
boasting  that  our  own  countrymen  are  not  behindhand  ;  they 
show  themselves  worthy  of  the  race  to  which  belong  Sir 
Franci3  Drake  and  the  intrepid  sea-rovers  and  world-explorers 
of  the  Elizabethan  days. 


STATES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

WITH  AREAS,   POPULATIONS,   CAPITALS,   FORMS  OF 
GOVERNMENT,  Etc. 

Abyssinia.-A  highland  state  of  Eastern  Africa  and 
virtually  an  Italian  Protectorate.  Area  about  150  000 
square  miles.  Despotic  ruler,  Menehk  of  Shoa  since  1889. 
Headquarters  of  the  Italian  possessions  Massowah.  U»™iu» 
religion  introduced  in  4th  century.  Capital,  Gondar.  Popu- 
lation about  3  to  3£  millions.  .       ,  T„ 

Afghanistan.— A  mountainous  region,  between  India 

north-west  and  Asiatic  Eussia,  having  ^.^inhaHtX 
nuted  at  about  300,000  square  miles.    Half  the  inhabitants, 
oXved  tc rnumber'6,000%0  are  true 
some  writers  been  supposcdJo^etheLo^tT^ 
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Ruler,  Ameer  Abdur  Rahman,  who  has  reigned  since  1880. 

Capital  Kabul.  •  •  n 

Andorra.— The  oldest  Republic  in  the  world,  is  in  a  valley 
of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  Area  175  square  miles.  Population 
something  over  5,000.  Government  is  by  Council  of  twenty- 
four  members  and  a  President  elected  every  four  years. 

Argentine  Republic— Or  Argentina,  a  federal  Republic 
of  South  America,  named  from  the  river  La  Plata 
(River  of  Silver).  Area,  1,778,000  square  miles^  mcludeB 
much  unsettled  territory.  Its  wheat  export  now  influences 
rates  in  the  principal  corn  exchanges.  Population,  which  is 
increasing,  over  4,000,000.  Independence  of  the  country 
acknowledged  by  Spain  in  1842.  Capital  and  principal 
seaport  is  Buenos  Ayres.  President,  Senor  Uriburu,  pro- 
claimed on  resignation  of  Saenz  Pena. 

i  Austro- Hungarian  Monarchy.— Popularly  called  the 
Austrian  Empire,  governed  by  Francis  Joseph,  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  &c.  Area  over 
240,900  square  miles,  the  largest  State  of  Europe,  Russia 
excepted.  Population  44 1  millions.  The  bulk  of  the  Empire 
lies  in  the  interior  of  Europe,  but  possesses  a  sea-board  of 
some  500  miles  on  the  Adriatic.  Capitals,  Vienna  (Austria), 
and  Buda-Pesth  (Hungary).  Austria  has  the  administration 
of  the  two  Turkish  provinces  of  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia. 
1  Belgium. — Separated  1830  from  Holland,  and  constituted 
an  independent  monarchy  under  the  joint  care  of  the  prin- 
cipal European  Powers.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  was 
elected  sovereign,  being  styled  King  of  the  Belgians,  in  the 
following  year,  and  succeeded  by  his  son  as  Leopold  II.  (born 
in  1835).  Population  about  7,000,000  ;  the  most  densely 
populated  country  of  Europe.  The  vast  majority  are 
Roman  Catholics.    Capital,  Brussels.    Area  11,373  sq.  miles. 

Bolivia. — A  Republic  on  the  west  of  S.  America  (formerly 
Upper  Peru).  Area  estimated  about  470,000  square  miles. 
Population,  about  2£  millions,  large  numbers  being  native 
Indians.  Capital,  La  Paz,  though  the  seat  of  government 
changes,  and  was  recently  at  Sucre. 

Brazil. — Republic  (formerly  an  Empire),  founded  1889 
by  a  pacific  revolution.  President,  Dr.  Prudente  Jose  de 
Moraes.  It  is  the  largest  of  South  American  states,  having  an 
Atlantic  sea-board  of  3,700  miles  and  an  area  of  about 
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3,260,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of  some  16,000  000 
mostly  of  mixed  blood.    Capital,  Eio  de  Janeiro. 

British  Colonies,  Dependencies,  and  Territories.— 

Include,  among  others,  the  Empire  of  India,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  the  Australasian  and  New  Zealand  Colonies,  Cape 
Colony  and  the  South  African  Colonies,  British  Guiana, 
British  Honduras,  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  Cyprus,  Malta, 
Gibraltar,  &c, — a  total  of  over  nine  and  a  half  million  square 
miles,  peopled  by  more  than  2751  million  inhabitants. 

Bulgaria. — An  autonomous  Principality,  nominally  part  of 
th°  Turkish  Empire.  Area  about  24,700  square  miles; 
population  something  over  two  millions.  Capital,  Sofia. 
Buler,  Prince  Ferdinand,  since  1887.  The  National  Assembly, 
or  Sobranje,  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 

Bulgaria,  South. — Also  called  Eastern  Eoumelia.  Created 
an  autonomous  province  by  the  Berlin  Treaty,  1878  ;  incorpo- 
rated with  Bulgaria,  1885.  Area.  13,809  square  miles; 
population,  about  a  million. 

Chili. — A  South  American  Eepublic  on  the  west  coast, 
bordering  on  Peru,  including  most  of  the  inhospitable  region 
known  as  Tierra  del  Fuego.  President,  Vice- Admiral  Jorge 
Montt ;  population,  about  3,000,000  ;  capital,  Santiago ;  chiei 
port,  Valparaiso. 

China. — The  old  names  are  Serica  and  Cathay,  and  in 
the  Bible  the  land  of  Sinim  (Isa.  xlix.  12).  Estimates  of 
population  vary  from  300  to  400  millions.  Total  area  about 
4^  million  square  miles.  Dependencies,  Manchuria,  Thibet 
in  part,  Mongolia,  Jungaria,  &c.  Pekin,  the  capital,  is 
believed  to  have  a  population  of  a  million.  Two  of  the 
rivers,  the  Ho  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  River,  and  the  Yang- 
tsze-Kiang,  run  for  3,000  miles,  and  fertilise  enormous  tracts 
of  country.  A  railway  is  now  open  from  Tientsin  to  Shan 
Hai  Kuan. 

Colombia* — A  Eepublic  in  the  north-east  of  South  America, 
and  including  the  Panama  Isthmus.  Area,  about  503,000 
square  miles  ;  population,  reckoning  wandering  Indian  tribes, 
computed  at  five  millions. 

Congo  Free  State. — A  territory  on  the  Congo  Eiver, 
West  Africa.  Area  over  800,000  square  miles ;  popu^ 
lation  about  8,000,000.  An  association  was  formed  at 
Brussels  in  1876,  under  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  for  civilizing 
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the  region  of  the  Congo  and  obtaining  political  recognition 
from  the  leading  Powers  on  condition  of  maintaining  free- 
trade  principles. 

Corea.—  This  country— the  original  cause  of  the  war 
between  Japan  and  China  in  1894-5— is  a  peninsula  lying  to 
the  north-east  of  China ;  some  600  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  breadth  of  about  135  miles.  Area  reckoned  at  80,000 
square  miles.  The  number  of  the  population  is  unknown, 
some  estimates  being  six  millions  and  some  much  larger. 
Capital,  Seoul.  King,  Li  Hsi,  since  1846. 
^  Costa  Rica. — Lies  between  Nicaragua  and  Colombia,  and 
is  the  most  southern  of  the  Central  American  Republics. 
Area,  about  21,000  square  miles.  The  population  may  be 
263,000. 

i  Denmark. — The  smallest  of  the  Northern  States  of 
Europe.  Area,  14,789  square  miles;  population,  2,185,335. 
Copenhagen,  the  capital,  is  now  a  free  port.  The  sovereign 
is  King  Christian  IX. 

1  Ecuador. — A  South  American  Republic,  situate  between 
Peru  and  Colombia,  and  with  a  seaboard  of  about  400  miles 
on  the  Pacific.  Area,  about  100,000  square  miles,  or  if  the 
Galapagos  Islands  be  added,  about  3., 000  square  miles  more. 
Population,  about  1|  millions.  Capital,  Quito.  Chief  port, 
Guayaquil. 

f  Egypt. — Nominally  a  province  of  Turkey.  It  is  ruled 
by  a  Khedive  (Abbas  Pacha),  and  at  the  same  time  exists  at 
the  will  of  the  principal  European  Powers.  At  present 
;  English  power  predominates.  Area,  including  the  Valley  of 
the  Nile,  half  a  million  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
some  seven  millions.  The  European  element  is  considerable 
and  varied.  Capital,  Cairo  ;  principal  port,  Alexandria. 
I  France. — A  Republic.  M.  Felix  Faure,  President.  Area, 
204,146  square  miles.  Population  about  39,000,000.  The 
Republic  is  divided  into  86  departments,  or  87  with  Corsica. 
Capital,  Paris,  has  a  population  of  2,447,957.  Total  area  of 
French  Colonies  or  dependencies,  computed  at  some  932,000 
square  miles. 

German  Empire. — The  rivalry  of  Prussia  with  Austria 
culminated  in  the  great  war  of  1866,  which  resulted  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  present  German  Empire,  with  the  Kings 
of  Prussia  as  hereditary  Emperors.    Bavaria,  Saxony,  "Wur- 
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temburg,  originally  kingdoms ;  the  Grand  Duchies,  the 
Duchies  and  Principalities,  and  the  free  towns  of  Lubeck, 
Bremen  and  H  amburg,  were  united,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
the  war  with  France,  1870-71,  Alsace-Lorraine  were  added, 
the  whole  comprising  211,168  square  miles,  and  population 
of  over  52,000,000.  Emperor  William  II.  (King  of  Prussia). 
The  eonstitution  is  Confederate,  and  there  is  a  Legislative 
Parliament  of  about  one  deputy  to  every  100,000  inhabitants. 
Capital,  Berlin,  with  a  population  of  1,615,000. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — Limited  Monarchy.  Area, 
120,979  square  miles,  including  Channel  Islands  and  Isle  of 
Man;  population,  about  38,000,000.  Capital,  London. 
Sovereign,  Queen  Victoria  since  1837. 

Greece. — A  Kingdom  with  an  area  about  25,000  square 
miles;  population,  about  2,200,000.  The  sovereign  is  King 
George,  the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  Elected  to 
the  throne  of  Greece  in  1863.   Capital,  Athens. 

Guatemala. — A  small  Eepublic  of  Central  America, 
south  of  Mexico,  and  having  an  area  of  43,000  square  miles. 
Capital,  Guatemala. 

Hawaii,  or  Sandwich  Islands. — A  Eepublic  situate  in 
North  Pacific  ;  chief  town,  Honolulu.  United  area  estimated 
at  about  6,500  square  miles;  population,  about  107,000. 
President,  Mr.  Sandford  B.  Dole,  elected  1894  for  a  term  of 
six  years.    Annexation  by  U.S.A.  proposed,  1897. 

Hayti. — Eepublic.  Western  part  of  the  West  Indian 
Island  of  San  Domingo.  Area,  about  9,240  square  miles. 
Population,  about  one  and  a  quarter  millions.  Capital,  Port 
au  Prince.  President,  General  Theresias  Augustin  Simon 
Sarn,  elected  March,  1896. 

Holland.— Otherwise  known  as  the  Netherlands.  Area, 
12,630  square  miles.  Population,  not  far  short  of  8,000,000. 
The  Government  is  a  limited  monarchy,  and  the  present 
sovereign,  Queen  Wilhelmina,  is  a  minor,  her  mother,  Princess 
of  Waldeck,  being  Queen  Eegent.  The  commercial  capital 
is  Amsterdam,  with  population  of  406,000,  and  the  seat  of 
Government  is  at  the  Hague,  with  a  population  of  133,000. 

Honduras. — Eepublic  in  Central  America.  Area,  about 
46,500  square  miles  ;  population,  about  332,000.  Capital, 
Tegucigalpa.    President,  General  Vasquez,  since  1893. 

Italy, — Area,  is  about  110,000  square  miles.  Sovereign, 
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King  Humbert.  It  is  now,  for  administrative  purposes, 
divided  into  69  provinces.  Total  population  exceeds 
30,500,000.  The  unification  of  the  states  now  composing  tho 
kingdom  was  brought  about  in  1870,  when  Eome  became  the 
capital.  One  small  community,  San  Marino,  retains  its 
independence. 

Japan. — An  island  Empire  off  the  east  coast  of  Asia, 
comprehending  four  large  islands,  area  155,000  square 
miles.  Total  population  exceeds  forty  millions.  The  present 
ruler  is  Mutsu  Hito,  and  there  is  now  a  Parliament,  the 
result  of  the  abolition  of  an  ancient  feudal  system  that 
prevailed  until  1858.  The  capital  is  Tokio  (formerly  Yeddo), 
with  a  population  of  1,278,000. 

Mexico. — A  federal  Eepublic  in  the  extreme  west  of 
North  America.  Area,  751,000  square  miles  ;  and  the  popu- 
lation, of  whom  coloured  races  and  native  Indians  form  the 
vast  proportion,  is  said- to  be  12,000,000.  Capital,  Mexico, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  fjity.  Vera  Cruz  is  the  principal  port. 

Monaco.— A  tiny  Principality  on  the  Mediterranean, 
area  of  eight  square  miles,  mainly  notable  for  the  town  of 
Monte  Carlo,  where  are  the  well-known  gambling  rooms, 
which  have,  it  is  said,  nigh  on  half -a  million  visitors  yearly. 

Montenegro.— A  Principality  in  S.E.  Europe,  which  for 
400  years  maintained  its  independence  against  Turkey,  an 
independence  recognised  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  l»78i 
Area,  3,630  square  miles.  Population,  240,000.  Capital, 
Celtinje.    Nicholas  I.,  ruler  since  1860. 

Morocco. — An  Empire  in  north-west  corner  of  Africa; 
supposed  to  have  an  area  of  314,000  square  miles,  and 
politically  includes  the  old  kingdoms  of  Eez,  Morocco  and, 
Tafilet  Eeigning  sovereign— Muley  Abdul  Aziz ;  population 
estimated  vaguely  at  from  4£  to  8  millions.  Three  towns 
answer  as  capitals— Eez,  Morocco  and  Mequmez. 

Nicaragua. — A  central  American  Eepublic,  extending 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific.  Area  is  47,000  square 
miles;   population,   about   300,000,   of  whom    many  are 

^Orange  Free  State.— South  African  Eepublic.  Dutch 
President,  M.  F.  Steyn,  elected  1896  for  five  years  Area 
estimated  at  over  48,000  square  miles ;  population,  oveij 
207,000.    Capital,  Eloemfontem.  
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Ottoman  Empire. — Commonly  called  Turkey  ;  Sultan, 
Abdul-Hamid.  A  vast  empire  with  area  of  1,710,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  32£  million  inhabitants ;  but 
nominally  many  of  the  inhabitants  do  little  more  than 
acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  Turkey  in  Europe 
includes  what  was  ancient  Thrace,  Macedon,  Epirus,  and 
EUyria.  Turkey  in  Asia  extends  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Eed  Sea.  Armenia  is  a  high  tableland  in 
the  tipper  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Aral,  and  Eur, 
and  includes  the  historic  mountain  Ararat.  Capital  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  Constantinople. 

Paraguay. — An  inland  Eepublic,  bordered  by  the  two 
greater  South  American  Eepublics,  Brazil  andArgentina.  Area, 
about  142,000  square  miles.    Capital — Asuncion. 

Persia. — Tha  most  opulent  kingdom  of  Western  Asia ; 
known  as  Iran.  Area  630,000  square  miles  ;  population,  about 
9,000,000.  Sovereign— Shah  Nasir-ed-Din,  E.G.  Capital, 
Teheran  •  prevailing  religion,  Mohammedanism  of  the  Shiah 
sect,  but  there  are  many  Armenian  Christians  and  Jews. 
Protection  to  British  trade  has  been  safeguarded  by  special 
treaty. 

Peru. — A  South  American  Eepublic ;  previously  the 
famous  Empire  of  Peru  under  the  Incas.  Area  440,000  square 
miles  ;  capital,  Lima. 

Portugal. — Eingdom  west  of  Europe.  The  area 
slightly  exceeds  that  of  Ireland,  and  is  35,541  square 
miles.  Attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  are  the  Azores, 
off  Africa  and  Madeira.  There  are  also  extensive  colonies. 
The  reigning  sovereign  is  Doni  Carlos.    Lisbon,  the  capital. 

Roumania. — A  kingdom  in  S.E.  Europe;  area  about 
48,300  square  miles  ;  population,  about  six  millions.  Capital, 
Bucharest;  Eing,  Charles  I.  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringer 
since  1887. 

Russia. — The  vastest  of  European  empires.  Including 
the  Asiatic  territory,  its  area  is  8,658,688  square  miles,  more 
than  twice  that  of  all  Europe,  and  is  nigh  a  sixth  of  the  land 
surface  of  the  globe.  The  empire  comprises  50  governments 
of  European  Eussia,  10  of  Poland  and  Finland,  the  remainder 
is  included  in  Asia  and  comprehends  Caucasus,  Central  Asia 
and  Siberia,  having  an  area  of  nearly  5,000,000  square 
miles.     The  ruler  is  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II.,  and  the 
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system  of  government  is  a  pure  despotism  carried  on  by  a . 
bureaucratic  executive.  Population  estimated  at  1 24  millions, 
not  quite  half,  however,  Russians.    The  Poles  still  number 
about  6,000,000  ;  the  Finns,  2,000,000 ;  the  Turks  and  Tar- 
tars, 7,700,000  ;  and  there  are  many  other  nationalities.  The 
established  religion  is  the  Busso-Greek  Church,  which  is 
said  to  have  72  million  adherents.    The  Russian  State  politi-  • 
cally  is  traced  back  to  the  Varangian  Rurik,  whose  son  con-  • 
solidated  his  authority  over  Kieff  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century.    Ever  since  the  Eussian  Empire  has  been  ceaselessly 
extending  itself  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  absorbing 
into  itself  a  great  variety  of  races.    It  is  now  believed  that : 
much  of  Siberia,  commonly  supposed  to  be  useless  for  cultiva- 
tion, is  really  good  soil.  Capital,  St.  Petersburg. 

Salvador. — Small  Republic,  Central  America.  President,, 
Rafael  Gritierrez  since  1894;  area,  about  7,200  square  miles. 
Population,  perhaps  a  million.    Capital,  San  Salvador. 

San  Domingo. — A  Republic  occupying  the  eastern  end  of : 
the  West  Indian  Island  of  San  Domingo.  Inhabitants,  chiefly 
mulattoes,  about  610,000  ;  area  about  18,000  square  miles,. 
Capital,  San  Domingo.    President,  Henreaux  since  1886. 

Servia. — A  Limited  Monarchy  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,, 
S.E.  Europe.  Area,  18,750  square  miles.  The  National: 
Assembly  is  called  the  Skupshtina.  Complete  independence  ' 
from  Turkey  gained  1877-78.  King,  Alexander  I.,  since' 
1889.    Capital,  Belgrade.  I 

Siam. — An  Absolute  Monarchy,  situated  S.E.  Asia,  southi 
of  China.     Area  about  300,000  square  miles.  Capital, 
Bangkok.    King,  Ckulongkorn,  since  1868. 

Spain. — An  ancient  Kingdom.    Area,   about  197,000 
square  miles.     Population  estimated  at  17,800,000. _  The 
country  includes  the  Canary  and  Balearic  Isles,  and  is,  fori 
administration,  divided  into  49  provinces.    Spain  possesses 
still  extensive  colonies,  the  remnants  of  her  former  imperial, 
greatness.    King,  Alfonso.    Capital,  Madrid. 

Sweden  and  Norway.— Eorm  now  one  kingdom,  under; 
Oscar  II.,  and  occupy  the  whole  of  the  Scandinavian: 
Peninsula.  Sweden,  which  forms  the  eastern  part,  is  sepa- 
rated for  administration  into  24  regions.  Area,  172,8  <  7. 
square  miles.  Population,  about  5,000,000.  Norway  hasr 
been  united  to  Sweden  since  1814.    Area,  about  124,000 
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square  miles,  divided  into  20  provinces,  known  as  amis.  The 
Government,  a  species  of  home  rule,  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly  is  the  Storthing.  Capital  of  Sweden,  Stockholm  j 
capital  of  Norway,  Christiania. 

Switzerland. — A  confederation  of  22  Cantons,  occupying 
the  highlands  of  the  centre  of  Europe.  Area,  15,981  square 
miles.  Republic.  Population,  about  3,000,000.  Capital 
Berne,  with  47,000  inhabitants. 

Transvaal. — Or  South  African  Eepublic.  Area,  about 
112,000  square  miles.  Soon  after  1840  many  Dutch  farmers 
removed  here,  and  set  up  a  republic,  which,  in  1854  was 
acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  as  an  independent  State. 
Owing  to  troubles  with  the  native  tribes  and  the  Boers,  the 
British  intervened  in  1877,  and  annexed  the  country.  In 
1888  the  Boers  revolted,  and  after  much  fighting  a  treaty  was 
signed,  placing  the  country  under  British  suzerainty.  This 
was  modified  in  1884.  The  principal  towns  are  Pretoria,  the 
capital »  Johannesburg,  Potchefstroom,  and  Klerksdorf. 
Owing  to  thei  great  gold  discoveries,  numbers  of  English 
and  other  nationalities  flowed  into  Johannesburg  and  the 
adjacent  territory,  and  finding  the  Dutch  refused  them 
electoral  rights,  great  discontent  has  prevailed.  President, 
Paul  Kruger. 

United  States  of  America.— Form  the  greatest  existing 
Ptepubhc,  having  an  area— with  Alaska— of  2,500,000  square 
miles.  Besides  Alaska,  there  are  50  political  divisions,  of 
which  4,5  are  States  belonging  to  the  Union  and  participating 
m  all  the  privileges  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Population, 
about  ,  0,000,000.  President,  Mr.  McKinley,  whose  term  of 
office  commenced  March,  1897.  He  is  appointed  for  four 
years  by  electors  chosen  from  the  various  States.  New  York, 
the  Umpire  City,"  has  a  population  of  over  a  million,  but  the 
fc.ate  capital  is  Washington,  with  about  300,000  inhabitants. 

Uruguay.— Smallest  of  the  South  African  Eepublics  • 

-™aA™  /L?2J000  8(luare  miles5  Population  estimated  at 
'30,000  Chief  town,  Monte  Yideo.  President,  Don  Juan 
Idiarte  Borda. 

Venezuela.— A  Republican  Confederation  of  states  in  the 
northern  part  of  South  America  between  Brazil  and  British 
ttmana  Area,  over  417,000  square  miles.  Capital,  Caracas. 
Population,  about  2,324,000. 
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SOME  GREAT  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Adelaide. — Capital  of  South  Australia.  Population,  city 
and  suburbs,  about  150,000. 

Alexandria. — Egyptian  seaport ;  originally  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  332  b.o.    Population  about  232,000. 

Amsterdam. — Capital  of  Holland.  The  name  means  dam 
of  the  river  Amstel.   Population  about  457,000. 

Antwerp. — The  principal  commercial  city  of  Belgium. 
Present  population  about  263,000. 

Athens. — One  of  the  oldest  and  most  renowned  cities  in  the 
world.    Population,  with  the  Piraeus  (34,500),  about  142,000. 

Belfast. — The  largest  commercial  city  in  Ireland.  Popu- 
lation about  256,000. 

Berlin. — The  third  largest  city  in  Europe;  capital  of 
Germany  since  1871,  and  before  then,  capital  of  Prussia, 
Population  about  1,680,000.  . 

Birmingham.— Chief  town  of  the  Midland  Counties  of 
England.    Population  considerably  over  half  a  million. 

Bombay.— One  of  the  principal  towns  in  India,  with  trade 
larger  than  that  of  Calcutta.    Population  about  821,000. 

Boston,  U.S.A.— One  of  the  great  cities  of  the  United 
States,  and  noted  for  the  great  culture  of  its  citizens  and  the 
keen  interest  they  take  in  literature,  science  and  art.  It  was 
founded  by  colonists  from  England  on  the  Shawmut  peninsula, 
in  1630.    Population  about  450,000. 

Brussels.— Capital  of  Belgium  since  1831.  Population, 
with  suburbs,  about  519,000.  . 

Buda-Pesth.— Capital  of  Hungary,  Buda  being  on  the 
right,  or  west,  and  Pesth  on  the  left,  or  east,  bank  of  the 
Danube  ;  the  two  cities  have  been  united  since  1872.  Popu- 
lation of  combined  towns  about  506,000. 

Buenos  Ay  res. -Capital  of  Argentina.  Name  mean3 
"GoodAir."  Well  built.  Tramways  in  streets ;  situateonthe 
estuary  of  the  La  Plata.  Founded  originally  1535  by 
Mendoza.    Population  about  700,000. 

Cairo-Capital  of  Egypt,  131  miles  from  Alexandria  ■ 
originally  founded  about  642.    Population  about  8  o  000. 

rnlrntta  —  Capital  of  British  India;  founded  in  1686  by 

Govern^^ 
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Michigan  and  about  the  mouth  of  the  River  Chicago.  In  1837 
it  had  but  4, 170  inhabitants ;  at  the  1890  census,  over  1,099,000. 

Christiania. — Capital  of  Norway  and  seat  of  the  Parlia- 
ment.   Population  about  152,000. 

Constantinople. — Capital  of  Turkey,  called  by  the  Turks 
Stamboul.    Population  about  895,000. 

Copenhagen. — Capital  of  Denmark  since  1443.  Population 
about  375,000. 

Delhi. — Capital  of  the  ancient  Indian  Empire.  Population 
about  193,000. 

Edinburgh. — Capital  of  Scotland.  Population  about 
277,000. 

Florence. — An  ancient  cjty  of  Italy,  and  from  1864  to 
1870  capital  of  Italy.  Population  about  204,000. 

Glasgow. — One  of  the  largest  cities  as  to  population  in  - 
Great  Britain.    It  is  said  that  St.  Kentigern  or  St.  Jdungo 
placed  here  a  little  church  of  wood  on  the  spot  where  the  fine 
cathedral  now  stands.    Population  about  850,000. 

Hamburg. — Chief  commercial  port  of  Germany,  and  one  of 
the  largest  ports  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Population 
about  625,000. 

Leipsic. — One  of  the  most  important  commercial  cities  in 
Germany.    Population  about  899,000. 

Lisbon. — An  ancient  city  and  capital  of  Portugal.  Popu- 
lation about  307,000. 

Liverpool. — One  of  the  largest  and  most  important  sea- 
ports in  Britain.    Population  about  633,000. 

London. — The  capital  of  England  and  metropolis  of  the 
British  Empire.  Population,  including  the  "  outer  ring,75 
nearly  six  millions. 

Manchester. — Large  manufacturing  town  in  Lancashire  on 
tbe  River  Irwell  and  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  great  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal.  Population  about  510,000;  with  Salford 
about  700,000. 

Madras. — Capital  of  Madras  Presidency,  in  India.  Popu- 
lation about  453,000. 

Madrid.— Capital  of  Spain,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  Peninsula.    Population  about  480,-000. 

Melbourne.— Capital  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  and 
probably  the  most  important  city  in  the  British  colonies  of 
Australia.    Population  about  448,000. 
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Montreal! . — Largest  city  in  Canada,  built  near  junction  of 
rivers  Otta  wa  and  St.  Lawrence.  Population  about  217,000. 
I  Naples. — Largest  city  in  Italy,  and  one  of  its  most  impor- 
tant ports.    Population  about  526,000. 

New  Orleans. — One  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  United 
States.    Great  shipping  trade.    Population  about  242,000. 

New  York. — Largest  city  in  the  U.S.A.  Population  over 
1J  millions. 

Paris. — Capital  of  Prance,  situate  on  the  Seine.  Popu- 
lation over  2%  millions, 

Plymouth. — Includes  the  three  towns  of  Plymouth,  Devon- 
port,  and  Stonehouse.    Population  about  90,000. 

Portsmouth. — Great  naval  port  and  arsenaL  Population 
about  179,000. 

Quebec. — Capital  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 
Population  about  63,000. 

Rome. — One  of  the  most  celebrated  and  historic  cities  in 
the  world,  and  at  present  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
Population  about  464,000. 

Southampton.— Ancient  city  and  seaport  m  the  South  of 
England.    Population  about  66,000. 

St.  Louis. — Important  commercial  city  on  the  Mississippi, 
which  it  fronts  for  19  miles.    Population  about  451,000. 

St.  Petersburg.— Capital  of  Eussia;  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Eiver  Neva.    Population,  about  1,036,000. 

Sydney.— Capital  of  New  South  Wales  ;  its  harbour,  Port 
Jackson,  one  of  the  most  spacious  in  the  world.  Population 

about  408,000.  , 

Vienna.— Capital  of  Austria ;  situate  on  the  river  \\ien 
and  on  the  Danube  Canal.    Population,  1,370,000 

Warsaw.— Capital  of  Eussian  Poland  ;  third  city  in  popu- 
lation in  the  Eussian  Empire  ;  on  the  Vistula  some  ,00  miles 
S  W.  of  St.  Petersburg.    Population  about  533, uuu. 

Washington.-Ca|ital  city  of  the  U.S.A.,  on  the  Potomac 
onYsite  proposed  by  Washington.  Splendid  public  buildings 
here,  including  the  Capitol,  Congress  Library  Eepresenta- 
tives'  Hall,  and  Supreme  Court.    Population  230,000. 

Zurich  -Capital  of  the  Swiss  Canton  of  the  same  name. 
ZwinglTcommenced  his  Eeformation  here  in  1519  and  Zurich 
wis  the  first  town  to  separate  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Population  about  130,000.   , 
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EVENTS  OF  1896=7. 
The  Navy. 

The  building  of  new  battleships,  cruisers,  torpedo-boat 
destroyers,  &c,  bas  been  energetically  pushed  forward,  and 
the  Estimates  in  the  spring  of  1897  provided  for  the  com- 
mencement of  four  battleships,  three  third-class  cruisers,  two 
sloops,  four  twin-screw  gunboats,  and  two  torpedo-boat 
destroyers.  A  new  yacht  for  Her  Majesty  was  also  com- 
menced at  Pembroke.  Of  these  vessels  three  battleships, 
three  cruisers,  and  two  sloops  were,  or  are  being,  built  in  the 
national  dockyards ;  the  remaining  battleship,  four  gunboats, 
and  two  torpedo-boat  destroyers  have  been,  or  are  being, 
built  by  contract.  The  propelling  machinery  and  boilers  for 
all  the  vessels,  except  for  two  third-class  cruisers  and  one  of 
the  sloops,  have  been  ordered  from  private  firms. 

The  three  battleships  built  in  the  dockyards  were  laid 
down  as  soon  as  the  slips  occupied  in  March,  1897,  by  the 
Canopus,  Goliath,  and  Ocean,  which  were  launched  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  became  vacant. 

Consequently,  with  those  under  construction  in  1896,  there 
have  been,  or  will  be,  during  the  years  1897  and  1898  under 
construction  or  completing : — Fourteen  battleships,  eight 
first-class  cruisers,  nine  second-class  cruisers,  ten  third-class 
cruisers,  two  sloops,  four  twin-screw  gunboats,  fifty-two 
torpedo-boat  destroyers,  eight  light-draught  steamers  for 
special  service,  and  one  Eoyal  yacht, — a  total  of  108.  Their 
aggregate  displacement  tonnage  is  about  380,000,  and 
aggregate"  indicated  horse-power  800,000.  It  is  anticipated 
that  66  of  those  vessels  will  be  completed  for  service,  including 
fifty  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  before  31st  March,  1898. 

During  1896-7  extensive  experiments  have  been  made  on 
armour  plates,  the  conditions  embodying  a  higher  standard 
than  in  former  contracts.  The  results  have  shown  that 
British  manufacturers'  plates  continue  to  hold  the  same  good 
position  in  relation  to  their  foreign  competitors  as  in  the  past. 

In  March,  1897,  five  large  first-class  battleships  were  being 
built,  and  work  has  steadily  proceeded  on  these ;  they  are 


quickly,  thoroughly  and  well. 
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somewhat  of  the  Renown  type,  but  390  feet  long  instead  of 
380  feet,  and  of  12,950  tons.  Their  names  are  the  Canopus, 
Ocean,  Goliath,  Albion,  and  Glory.  The  speed  is  nearly  nineteen 
knots.  The  Ocean  has  been  completed  during  the  year  at 
Devonport,  and  the  slip  on  which  she  was  built  has  recently 
been  prepared  for  another  of  a  similar  type,  and  by  April 
next  it  is  expected  £10,000  will  have  been  spent  on  her  for 
wages  alone*  These  vessels  will  float  in  two  feet  less  of  water 
than  the  celebrated  Majestic  class, yet  they  fire  practically  the 
same  guns.  They  have  all  been,  or  will  be,  fitted  with  water- 
tube  boilers. 


H.M  S,  "  YAJESTIC. 


The  following  details,  among  others,  concerning  cruisers 
and  other  craft  may  also  be  given  as  among  the  work  of  the 
year.  The  20-knot  cruiser  Proserpine,  of  2,135  tons  displace- 
ment which  was  commenced  on  March  2nd,  1896,  has  been 
pushed  forward,  and  will  be  finished  for  active  service  before 
the  end  of  this  financial  year  (March  31st,  1898).  Her  total 
cost  is  estimated  at  £153,721.  Her  sister  cruiser  Pomone, 
which  was  laid  down  on  December  21st,  1896,  has  been  con- 
siderably advanced.  The  keels  have  also  been  laid  of  two 
new  sloops,  sheathed  with  copper  and  wood,  and  built  upon 
similar  lines  to  the  Torch  and  Alert,  each  having  a  displaco- 
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ment  of  960  tons,  arid  carrying  an  armament  of  six  four-inch 
and  four  three-pounder  quick-firing  guns.  The  machinery 
for  one  of  the  sloops,  which  are  to  steam  13*25  knots  per  hour 
is  being  made  at  Sheerness  Dockyard,  the  other  being  engined 
by  a  private  firm.  The  new  20-knot  cruisers  Perseus  and 
Prometheus,  built  at  Hull  by  Earle's  Shipbuilding  Company, 
have  also  been  sent  to  Sheerness  Dockyard  to  be  armed,  and 
completed  when  delivered  from  the  contractors.  In  addition 
to  the  above  work,  the  yard  has  been  kept  busy  by  the  refit 
of  the  torpedo  cruiser  Racoon  and  the  sloops  Acorn  and 
Buzzard,  which  have  returned  from  foreign  service,  and  the 
cruisers  Barracouta  and  Swallow,  which  were  attached  to  the 
Medway  Fleet  Eeserve. 

At  Devonport,  on  the  slip  from  which  the  cruiser  Furious 
was  launched  early  in  1897,  a  third-class  cruiser  of  the 
Proserpine  type  was  laid  down  in  August,  and  she  will  be 
completed  for  sea  in  sixteen  months,  and  between  the  31st  oi 
March,  1897,  and  the  end  of  July  last,  £27,000  was  spent  in 
completing  the  new  cruisers  Arrogant  and  Furious  for  sea. 


H.M.S.  "ROl'AL  SOVEREIGN.'1 


The  Chief  Constructor  also  received  from  the  contractors  and 
completed  for  sea  the  cruiser  Diadem,  built  at  Govan ;  the 
destroyers  Fervent  and  Zephyr,  built  at  Paisley;  the 
destroyers  Quail,  Thrasher,  Virago,  Earnest,  Griffon,  Locust, 
Panther,  Seal,  and  Wolf,  built  at  Birkenhead ;  the  Otter  and 
Leopard,  built  at  Barrow-in-Furness ;  and  the  Fairy,  Gipsy, 
and  Osprey,  built  at  Glasgow.    In  addition  to  new  construction, 
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■work,  a  sum  of  £220,000  was  allowed  to  Devonport  Dockyard 
for  preparing  ships  for  commission,  refitting  ships  on  their 
return  from  abroad,  as  well  as  ships  of  the  Channel,  coast- 
guard, and 


train  in  g 
squadrons, 
and  the  fleet 
and  dockyard 
reserve 
Vessels. 

The  Naval 
Statement  of 
the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admi- 
ralty gave  a 
Very  satisfac- 
tory report  of 
the  new 
w  a  t  er-tub  e 
"boilers,  which 
raise  steam  rapidly. 

In  short,  when  the  vessels  now  being  built  are  com- 
pleted, the  Navy  will  consist  of  70  battleships  and  jsoasb 
defence  ships,  55  first-class  cruisers,  61  second-class  cruisers, 

174  third-class 
cruisers,  and  90 
torpedo-boat  des- 
troyers ;  (42  of  these 
destroyers  are  of  26 
to  27  knots  speed,  45 
of  30  knots,  and  3  of 
32  to  33  knots);  77 
other  torpedo  craft 
of  the  first  class,  24 
other  torpedo  craft 
of  the  lower  classes. 
The  Navy  Estimates  for  1897-98  amounted  to  a  net  total  of 
£21,838,000,  as  against  £21,823,000  in  1896-97. 

The  number  of  officers,  seamen,  boys,  coastguard,  and 
Eoval  Marines  voted  for  1896-97  was  93,750,  a  net  increase 
on  the  previous  year  of  4,900.    For  1897-98  the  numbers  are 
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increased  by  6,300,  bringing  up  the  total  to  100,050.  2,776 
recruits  have  been  raised  during  the  year  1896-97.  The 
majority  were  youths  from  18  to  20  years  of  age,  of  good 
average  height  and  stature.  The  standard  height  was  main- 
tained at  an  average  of  5  feet  6J  inches,  with  an  average 
chest  measurement  of  34  inches.  A  certain  proportion  were 
growing  lads  under  18,  with  a  physical  equivalent,  in  most 
cases,  to  that  represented  by  the  higher  age. 

Orders  were  given  in  the  spring  of  1897  to  the  Royal  Gun 
Factories,  "Woolwich,  for  additional  guns  for  the  Navy  of  the 
value  of  £100,000.  The  year  1896-97  was  the  busiest  in  the 
Royal  Gun  Factories  ever  remembered,  and  the  year  1897-8 
promises  to  have  been  still  busier  when  the  year  closes 
March  31st.  The  wages  paid  at  the  Royal  Gun  Factories 
have  amounted  to  about  £26,000  per  week. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Navy  for  1897-8  is  estimated  at 
£22,780,473,  an  increase  of  £15,000  on  the  previous  year,. 

The  Army, 

The  first  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  events  of  the  past 
year  has  been  the  total  increase  of  all  ranks  by  seme  7,385 
men.  These  were  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  the  spring  of 
1897  ;  but  some  4,700  have  not  been  actually  enlisted,  though 
Parliament  gave  permission  that  they  might  be  enrolled,  and 
only  some  2,600  have,  in  fact,  been  added.  This  gives  the 
figures  of  our  standing  Army,  exclusive  of  India,  during  the 
year  1897,  at  about  150,000  of  all  ranks.  In  addition  to  which 
over  73,000  are  in  India  (when  one  regiment  returns  home 
another  goes  out  to  take  its  place),  giving  a  total  of  the  regular 
British  Army  of  about  223,000  for  the  year.  There  are, 
further,  certain  other  regiments  abroad,  bringing  up  the  total, 
to  about  230,000,  or,  if  the  full  number  permitted  by  Parlia- 
ment be  recruited,  to  234,473.  But  in  addition  there  are  the 
Reserve  Forces,  amounting  in  round  numbers  to  80,000  ;  the 
Militia,  both  at  home  and  at  Malta  and  Bermuda,  amounting 
to  about  140,000;  the  Yeomanry,  nearly  12,000;  and  the 
Volunteers,  263, W0,  making  a  grand  total  recognised  by 
Parliament  of  the  Regular  Army,  Reserves  and  Auxiliaries, 
for  1897-8,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Home,  Colonial 
and  Indian  Establishments,  of  718,797  men.  Of  this 
number  665,344  were  reckoned  to  be  effectives  of  all  ranks. 
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Of  the  Eegular  Army  some  40,000  were  in  the  Colonies  ; 
10,000  in  Malta,  Gibraltar,  &c. ;  and  ahout  4,250  in  Egypt, 
while  some  117,000  are  in  the  United  Kingdom,  i.e.,  if  all  the 
increases  sanctioned  by  Parliament  are  actually  realized 
before  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  31st  March. 

During  the  past  37  years,  the  increase  in  the  Volunteer 
force  has  been  steady  and  remarkable.  Thus,  in  1860,  the 
men  enrolled  were  about  119,000  ;  during  the  past  year  they 
have  been  about  264,000.,  of  which  236,000  were  estimated 
to  be  actually  effective. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Army  for  the  year  is  estimated  at 
£18,470,535,  a  net  increase  of  £98,400.  Of  this  amount  the 
Begular  Army  takes  in  round  figures  over  £6,000,000,  the 
medical  establishments,  £293,000  ;  the  Militia,  £532,000 ;  the 
Yeomanry  Cavalry,  £78,000,  and  the  Volunteer  Corps  over 
£1,328,000.  The  cost  of  provisions  and  various  supplies,  are 
over  %±  millions,  while  clothing,  stores,  War  Office  expenses, 
non-effective  charges,  &c,  make  up  the  balance.  In  addition 
there  was  a  supplementary  sum  of  £255,300  in  January, 
1897. 

There  have  been  the  various  military  establishments  open 
for  educational  purposes,  among  others  at  Woolwich,  Sand- 
hurst, Chelsea,  Dublin,  &c.  The  two  principal  schools  for 
officers  are  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst. 

There  may  be  no  Standing  Army  left  in  Britain  in  time  of 
peace  except  by  consent  of  Parliament,  and  the  consent  is 
given  annually,  and  dates  from  the  famous  Bill  of  Eights  in 
1689.  The  number  of  troops  and  the  amount  of  their  <jost 
must  be  sanctioned,  and  the  money  voted  annually  by 

^arliamenl  ,  . 

i\n  important  change,  or  series  of  changes,  lias  occurred  m 
the  administration  of  the  Army  after  the  retirement  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  as  Commander-in-Chief.  ihe  re- 
organization of  the  administration  was  authorized  by  an  Order 
in  Council,  dated  as  far  back  as  November  21st,  1895,  and 
the  duties  of  the  chief  officers  were  defined  m  a  memorandum 
presented  to  Parliament  in  February,  1896.  Lord  Wolseley 
Who  was  appointed  as  Commander-in-Chief  for  a  term  of  five 
years  has  not  exactly  the  same  duties  as  the  late  Commander- 
L  Chief,  There  is  now  an  Army  Board  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  being  president,  and  the  members  being  the  Quarter- 
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[Master- General  for  equipment  and  supplies,  the  Adjutant- 
.General  (for  discipline,  education,  &c),  the  Inspector- General 
of  Ordnance,  and  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications.  Each 
official  is  directly  responsible  to  the  War  Secretary  for  the 
time  "being  who  is  in  Parliament.  Further,  there  is  the 
Accountant-General,  who  represents  the  Finance  Secretary. 
There  is  further  a  War  Office  Consultation  Council,  the 
Secretary  of  State  being  president. 

|  The  direct  and  general  command  rests  still,  however,  with 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  has  with  him  various  officials, 
having  charge  of  various  branches-  and  departments  such  as 
the  Intelligence  Department,  the  Mobilisation  Service,  &c. 
There  is  further  a  Committee  of  the  Cabinet,  or  Government 
of  the  day,  with  seats  in  Parliament,  for  causing  co-operation, 
&c,  between  the  naval  and  military  forces. 

The  several  branches  of  the  Regular  Army  may  thus  be 
Summarised : — 

(1)  Royal  Artillery,  sub-divided  into  Horse,  Field,  Moun- 
tain and  Garrison  Artillery ;  (2)  Cavalry  (horse-soldiers), 
divided  into  Household  Cavalry  and  Cavalry  of  the  Line ; 
(3)  Royal  Engineers  ;  (4)  Foot  Guards  ;.  (5)  Infantry  of  the 
Line,  comprising  the  great  bulk  of  the  Army ;  (6)  Service, 
Store  and  Pay  Corps,  and  last,  the  Medical  Staff  Corps. 

The  Reserve  is  composed  of  men  who  have  served  with  the 
colours,  and  who  in  return  for  a  pension  are  liable  to  be 
called  to  serve  again  if  necessary. 

The  terms  of  service  are  : — Long  service,  twelve  years  with 
the  colours  ;  short  service,  seven  years  with  the  colours  and 
five  years  with  the  Reserve.  In  the  Foot  Guards,  short 
service  is  three  years  with  the  colours,  and  nine  in  the 
Reserve,  or  an  additional  year  with  the  colours  if  abroad. 
A  good  character  soldier  may  re-engage  in  his  twelfth  year, 
and  after  serving  for  twenty-one  years  may  have  a  pension 
for  life ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  enlist  for  three  years 
only,  but  should  he  not  re-engage  he  is  not  entitled  to 
deferred  pay. 

Guns.— The  Horse  Artillery  has  been  re-armed  with  a  new 
twelve-pounder  cannon  weighing  only  12  cwt.,  and  having 
steel  wire  bound  over  the  inner  core,  thus  making  the  weapon 
at  once  lighter  and  yet  stronger.  The  new  wire  guns  for  Horse 
Artillery  are  believed  to  be  superior  to  any  foreign  weapon  of 
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eimilar  weight  and  size.  Mountain  guns  are  made  jointed, 
so  that  the  whole  weapon,  with  wheels  and  carriage,  can  he 
carried  by  mules.  Wire  guns  are  also  made  for  fortresses, 
some  guns  being  38  feet  long.  The  question  of  quick-firing 
guns  and  machine  guns  have  also  largely  occupied  the  minds 
of  ordnance  authorities,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Maxim  will 
discharge  between  600  and  700  rounds  in  one  minute. 


NAVAL   STATISTICS    OF  EUROPE. 

France.— 49  battleships  and  coast  defence  ships,  159 
cruisers,  220  torpedo  craft. 

Germany.— 35  battle  and  coast  defence  ships,  42  cruisers, 

114  torpedo  craft. 

Attstria-Hungary.— 16  battle  and  coast  defence  ships, 

31  cruisers,  67  torpedo  craft.  .  ~ 

Turkey.— (Probable)  9  battleships  and  coast  de±ence 
ships,  70  cruisers,  36  torpedo  craft.  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  these  vessels  could  not  be  relied  upon,  and  some 
perhaps  only  exist  on  paper,  not  having  been  built  as  stated, 
others  too  obsolete  to  be  of  much  service. 

Sweden— 17  armoured  vessels  for  coast  defence,  about 
50  corvettes,  gunboats,  torpedo  craft,  &o. 

Greece.— 5  armoured  vessels,  4  cruisers  and  corvettes, 
29  gunboats  and  torpedo  craft. 

Italy.— 14  battleships  and  coast  defence  ships,  56  cruisers, 

147  torpedo  craft.  . 

KussL— 35  battleships  and  coast  defence  ships,  72  cruisers 
(some  in  Siberian  waters),  probably  about  200  torpedo ^ craft 
fa  laree  number  are  small  boats),  also  vessels  on  the 
basplagn  Sea.  A  "destroyer  '  built  for  Eussia  recently  at 
Yarrow's,  London,  achieved  about  30  knots. 

Spa^  -3  battleships  and  coast  defence  vessels,  about  80 
cruisers  of  various  kinds,  about  40  torpedo  craft. 

PoRTUGAX.-About  33  cruisers,  2  torpedo  gunboats,  about 
20  torpX  craft.  (It  is  reported  that  Portugal  intends  to 
build  largely  and  reorganise  her"  navy). 

Denmark  -4  battleships  and  coast  defence  ships,  about  ,0 
cruisers  of  variousclasses,  abouU2Jorp^craft.  
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France. — About  590,000  men  and  officers,  some  56,000 
in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  about  9,000  colonial  troops.  But  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  effective  number  of  soldiers  liable  to 
be  called  into  active  service  is  about  2J  millions. 

Germany. — By  a  law  passed  in  August,  1893,  and  to  be 
effective  until  1899,  the  peace  strength  of  the  Imperial  Army- 
is  to  be  kept  at  479,229  men,  exclusive  of  officers,  &c.  But  by 
the  Constitution  of  April  16th,  1871,  every  German  male  is 
liable  to  service,  and  it  is  estimated  that  360,000  effective 
men  become  so  liable  every  year. 

Austria- Hungary. — About  360,000  men  and  officers  on 
peace  footing,  about  1,860,000  men  and  officers  on  war  foot- 
ing, but  it  is  said  the  Government  could  put  four  million  men 
in  the  field  if  necessary. 

Greece.— About  26,000  men  and  officers,  but  on  war- 
footing  82,000  men. 

Italy.— Permanent  army  about  235,000  men,  reserve  on 
"  unlimited  leave 603,000,  militia  and  territorial  reserves 
2 J  millions  (estimate). 

Kussia.— About  900,000  men,  peace  footing,  about2,500,000 
war  footing.  Military  service  has  been  rendered  compulsory 
since  1874-1876;  it  is  estimated  that  over  a  quarter  million 
are  drafted  into  the  active  army  every  year. 

Turkey.— About  700,000  men  (estimate).  All  Moslems 
over  twenty  liable  for  service,  and  for  twenty  years.  Non- 
Moslems  not  liable,  but  pay  a  fee  instead  of  service. 

Sweden.— About  40,000  men  and  officers  permanent  army 
(peace  strength);  there  are,  however,  three  classes  of  troops— 
(1)  the  Enlisted,  (2)  the  Indelta,  paid  by  landowners,  and 
(3)  the  Conscripts,  drawn  by  levies  yearly,  which  raise  the 
total  to  about  250,000  men. 

Spain.— About  80,000  men  and  officers,  peace  footing: 
about  180,000  men  and  officers,  war  strength.  There  is  a 
permanent  army  and  two  lines  of  reserves. 

Portugal.— About  36,000  men  and  officers,  peace  strength  • 
about  150,000  men  and  officers,  war  strength.  Partly  con- 
scription, partly  voluntary  service. 

Denmark  —About  1 1,000  men  and  officers  in  time  of  peace : 
can  be  raised  to  about  60,000  men  and  officers,  war  strength. 
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A  Perfect  Boon  in  the  Household. 

Trinity  School  House, 
Brompton,  Chatham. 

Dear  Sirs, — I  feel  I  must  write  to  you  to  express 
the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  I  have  found  from  the  use  of 
your  SUNLIGHT  SOAP.  I  have  been  for  some  weeks 
without  a  servant,  and  having  to  do  a  great  deal  of  the 
housework  myself,  I  can  personally  bear  testimony  to 
the  value  of  your  soap.  I  consider  it  to  be  the  best  in 
the  market,  not  only  for  washing  clothes,  but  for  clean- 
ing purposes  and  removing  grease ;  it  makes  a  lather 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  soap  I  have  ever  used.  I 
shall  recommend  it  to  all  my  friends,  and  do  all  I  can 
to  inorease  the  sale  of  it,  as  I  consider  it  a  perfect  boon 
in  the  household.  I  am,  Yours  truly, 

Ellen  "Wainwright. 


For  Washing  Everything. 

"  Braeside,"  Eastern  Eoad, 
Eortis  Green,  N. 
Gentlemen— We  use  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  for  every- 
thing—house cleaning,  washing  of  linen,  carpets,  silver, 
silk  and  woollen  dresses,  and  kid  gloves— and  find  it 
superior  to  any  other  soap  for  these  as  well  as  for  the 
toilet.  Yours  truly,  M.  Ellis-Good. 

No  Rough  Hands. 

Eadley  Hall,  Southwell. 
Gentlemen,— I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I 
have  used  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  for  the  last  seven  years, 
and  although  I  have  tried  many  other  kinds,  I  find  none 
to  equal  yours.  After  washing,  the  clothes  are  a  splen- 
did colour  and  could  not  be  whiter.  To  show  its  good 
qualities,  there  are  no  rough  hands  after  using  it.  1 
find  it  invaluable,  and  would  not  on  any  account  be 
without  it.         Believe  me,  Yours  truly,  M.  Iinley. 
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It  Simply  Does  Wonders. 

Llanrwst,  North  Wales. 
Gentlemen-, — I  feel  I  must  write  and  tell  you  how  de- 
lighted I  am  with  SUNLIGHT  SOAP.  It  simply  does 
wonders.  For  washing  flannels  and  silks  I  find  it  par- 
ticularly good,  and  coloured  articles  look  like  new  after 
being  washed  with  it.  I  have  also  used  it  as  a  Toilet 
Soap  and  find  it  very  good.  It  also  greatly  minimises 
labour ;  in  fact,  it  is  an  excellent  soap,  and  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  all  my  friends. 

Yours  very  truly,  R.  A. 

Praise  Where  Praise  is  Due. 

Wingham,  Kent,  Dec.  9th,  1896. 
Dear  Sirs,  —  Just  a  line  to  speak  of  your  excellent 
soap.  I  have  used  it  for  the  last  five  years,  and  find  it 
the  best  and  cheapest  soap  you  can  get.  I  take  in 
washing,  and  can  do  more  in  two  days  by  using 
SUNLIGHT  SOAP  than  some  can  do  in  a  week.  I 
give  praise  where  praise  is  due. 

I  am,  Yours  respectfully,  Mrs.  An/sell. 

For  Washing  Surplices. 

Wingham  Vicarage,  Dover. 

Jan.  4th,  1892. 
Dear  Sirs, — Just  before  our  late  Church  Festival, 
I  found  the  surplices  of  our  choir  unwashed.  In  my 
anxiety  that  they  should  be  got  ready,  I  spoke  to  our 
churchwarden,  and  he  said  :  "  It  is  too  late,  they  cannot 
be  washed  now."  Then  I  went  to  the  laundress,  and 
she  told  me  the  same  thing— that  there  was  not  time  to 
prepare  the  surplices  before  they  would  be  wanted— and 
then  I  said  to  her,  "  Don't  worry.  Happy  thought, 
use  SUNLIGHT  SOAP,"  and  I  am  glad  to  inform  you 
that  my  suggestion  was  successful,  and  the  result  very 
satisfactory.  All  the  surplices  were  made  perfectly  white 
and  clean,  and  the  bright  appearance  of  the  choir  was 
a  pleasing  feature  of  our  festival  services. 
  I  remain,  Yours  faithfully,  J.  M.  Fox. 
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EVENTS  OF  1896=7. 

History. 

If  there  has  "been  no  great  epoch-making  "book  published 
during  the  year,  there  has  been  an  abundance  of  good,  sound, 
wholesome  literature— much  of  it  of  a  very  high  average. 
Concerning  history,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  W.  8. 

Aubrey  has  completed  his  "Bise  and 
Growth  of  the  English  Nation,"  and 
Messrs.  Longmans  have  been  engaged 
upon  a  new  edition  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
Life  and  "Works,  the  issue  of  which  has 
been  completed  in  about  six  months. 

The  tendency  now,  however,  is  to 
write  history  in  periods,  or  in  episodes. 
So  we  have  the  "  Courtships  "  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  treated  by  Major  Martin 
Hume  with  regard  to  the  political  affairs 
of  her  reign.  Another  volume  of  a  some- 
what similar  kind  has  been  "  The  Year 
after  the  Armada."  English  people 
may  be  pardoned  if  they  never  tire  of  that  glorious  period 
of  our  national  history.  Among  other  volumes  of  history  the 
Kev.  W.  N.  Hutton  has  issued  an 
illustrated  volume  of  the  "  Church  of 
the  Sixth  Century,"  and  Mr.  H.  D. 
Traill  has  reached  the  sixth  volume  of 
his  "Social  England."  The  Eev. 
William  Urwick  has  published  another 
volume  of  Nonconformist  histories, 
the  present  being  "Nonconformity  m 
Worcester." 

The  "History  of  Our  Own  Times, 
by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  has 
been  brought  up  to  1897,  in  another 
volume,  and  now  forms  a  history  of 
the  sixty  years  of  the  Queen's  reign. 
Both  history   and  biography  aro 
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represented  in  Captain  Mahan's  "Life  of  Nelson,"  published 
in  1897  by  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  Captain  Mahan  has  become 
very  favourably  known  as  a  writer  on  naval  matters,  and  the 
influence  of  power  at  sea,  and  various  volumes  of  his  really 
form  a  naval  history  up  to  about  the  year  1814. 

To  these  volumes  must  be  added  Mr.  Headlam's  "  Founda- 
tion of  the  German  Empire,"  and  Mr.  Stillnian's  "Italy 
from  1815,"  both  works  in  the  Cambridge  Historical  Series; 
while  the  British  Colonies  have  been    represented  by 

Australia  in  the  Early  Days,"  by  Mr. 
Marcus  Clarke ;  and  General  Meredith 
Eead  has  produced  two  volumes  of 
historic  studies  in  Yaud,  Berne  and 
Savoy,  which  have  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Chatto  &  YVindus,  and  illus- 
trated by  thirty  full-page  pictures. 

Biography. 


Turning  now  to  biography,  a  notable 
volume  has  been  Sir  Joshua  Fitch's 
"Dr.  and  Matthew  Arnold,  and  their 
Influence  on  Education,"  published  by 
Mr.  Heinemann  in  the  Great  Educator's  series,  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang's  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Lockhart,"  the  "  Life  and  Letters 
of  Eomanes,"  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkins's  Life  of  Lady  Burton, 
entitled,  "The  Eomance  of  Isabel, 
Lady  Burton,"  partly  written  by  her- 
self ;  Mr.  J.  D.  Hilton's  "Life  of 
Mrs.  Hilton"  (his  mother),  who 
founded  the  creche  system  in  England, 
published  by  Isbister  and  Co. ;  Mr. 
Clement  K.  Shorter's  "Charlotte 
Bronte;"  "The  Life  and  Correspon- 
dence of  Archbishop  Magee  "  (Bishop 
of  Peterborough  and  later,  Archbishop 
of  York) ;  and  though  not  strictly,  or 
simply  a  biography— may  also  be 
added  the  "  Ethics  of  John  Stuart 
Mm,"  by  Dr.  Charles  Douglas, 
Lecturer  m  Moral  Philosophy  at  Edin- 
burgh  University.    The   "Life  of 
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Froebel,'1'  the  great  Educational  Reformer,  has  also  been 
written  by  Miss  Fanny  Franks,  and  published  by  Swan 
Sonnenschein. 

Progress  has  also  been  made  with  the  monumental 
"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  the  end  of  which  is 
now  in  sight.  Planned  to  occupy  some  fifty  volumes,  the 
fiftieth  only  saw  the  work  hardly  half  through  the  letter  "  S," 
and  we  suspect  six  more  volumes  will  be  needed  to  complete 

Z.  The  great  work  is  certainly  ably 
and  admirably  done,  bringing  together 
a  mass  of  new,  and  on  the  whole, 
valuable  and  informing  biographies  of 
persons  who  have  become  more  or  less 
famous  in  our  national  annals. 

Philosophy  and  Theology. 

One  very  notable  event  in  the  more 
grave  and  serious  branches  of  English 
literature  has  been  the  issue  of  the 
concluding  volume  (the  third)  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  "  Principles  of 
Sociology,"  which  completes  his  system 
or  scheme  of  Synthetic  Philosophy, 
volume  has  been  Mr.  Gladstone's 
"Studies  Subsidiary  to  the  "Works  of  Bishop  Butler;" 
studies  which  were  papers  written  at  different  times,  but 
now  collected  in  one  volume.  Dean 
Farrar  has  also  issued  a  remarkable 
book,  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged 
for  years,  viz.,  "The  Bible:  its  Mean- 
ing and  Supremacy,"  in  which  he  points 
out ' '  the  dangerous  errors  which  have 
sprung  from  the  misinterpretation  "  of 
Scripture,  "  and  from  humanly  invented 
theories  as  to  the  nature  of  their  in- 
spiration." The  Duke  of  Argyll,  author 
of  the  well-know  a  "  Eeign  of  Law," 
has  produced  a  volume  entitled  • '  The 
Philosophy  of  Belief,  or  Law  in  Chris- 
tian Theology,"  and  apropos  of  the 
Queen's    Diamond    Jubilee,    Messrs.        dean  faerar. 
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Skeffington  &  Co.  issued  a  volume  of  Original  Sermons  by  Dean 
Farrar,  Canon  Hammond,  the  Eev.  H.  J.  "Wilmot  Buxton,  the 
Eev.  J.  B.  C.  Murphy,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  and  the  Key. 
Mr.  Booker,  of  Dorking.  Mr.  Lecky's  "  Democracy  and 
Liberty  "  has  been  considerably  criticised,  though  it  is  un- 
deniably a  great  work  ;  while  those  who  desire  to  begin  the 
systematic  study  of  philosophy  will  no  doubt  find  Dr.  Knight's 
^  Introduction  to  Philosophy  "  interesting  and  valuable. 

Travel  and  Adventure. 

Volumes  of  travel  and  adventure  have  been  abundant, 
and  South  African  affairs  have  found  representation  in  Mr. 
D.  F.  Dutort's  "  Ehodesia,"  published  in  the  spring  by 
Mr.  Heinemann.  Mr.  Dutort  is  an  Afrikander  by  birth,  and 
"in  full  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  local  development  as 
opposed  to  Imperial  control,"  but  is  nevertheless  "a. strong 
advocate  of  Mr.  Ehodes's  policy  in  Ehodesia,  since  the 
Chartered  Company  was  established." 

Dealing  with  another  part  of  Africa 
was  Slatin  Pacha's  "Fire  and  Sword  in 
the  Soudan,"  forming  an  important  addi- 
tion to  this  class  of  literature,  and  almost 
rivalling  Dr.  Nansen's  book  on  his  Arctic 
Explorations  and  Travels.  Concerning 
this  book  it  may  be  stated  that  its  pre- 
paration is  said  to  have  tried  the  dis- 
tinguished writer  more  severely  than 
even  the  arctic  dangers  and  travels  about 
which  he  wrote. 

Honourable  mention  must  also  be 
made  of  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart's  "  Picturesque 
Burmah,  Past  and  Present,"  which  has 
been  issued^  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  & 
Co.  It  contains  some  400  pages  with  over 
eighty  reproductions  of  sketches  and  photographs  and  a 
couple  of  maps.  Mrs.  Hart  is  a  lady  traveller  who  journeyed 
the  whole  length  of  the  land  from  Eangoon  to  Bhamo,  "up 
and  down  the  reaches  of  the  noble  Irrawaddy  Eiver,"  and 
studied  the  lives,  customs,  manners,  ideas  and"  characters  of 
tne  Burmese.  They  seem  to  be  among  the  most  genial  and 
interesting  people  of  the  Orient. 
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Novels  and  Stouies. 
Fiction,  however,  still  holds  the  highest  place  for  abundance 
and  popularity.  Everybody  nowadays  reads  "stories,"  as 
-perhaps  everybody  always  did — when  stories  could  be  got  to 
read.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek :  writers  and  readers  both 
recognise  the  value  of  Tennyson's  line  that  fiction  so  called — 
is  often  "  Truth  embodied  in  a  tale."  Olive  Schreiner  doubt- 
less endeavoured  to  do  this  in  her  novel,  or  rather  sketch, 
"  Trooper  Peter  Halkett,"  which  she  published  in  the  early 
part  of  1897.  In  it  she  strove  to  impeach  Mr.  Ehodes  and 
.the  Chartered  Company  and  the  action  of  British  troopers  in 
Ehodesia.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  in  Ella  MacMahon's 
story— "  The  Touchstone  of  Life  "—Mr.  Ehodes  is  represented 
•as  the  great  pioneer  of  new  lands  and  the  creator  of  new 

empires.  , 
Mrs.  Humphry  "Ward  has  endeavoured  to  deal  witn 
some  of  the  Socialist  problems  in  her  "  Sir  George 
Tressady."  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  whose  death,  alas,  we  mourn, 
has  followed  his  amazingly  successful  "  Trilby _"  with 
"Martian,"  and  Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling  has  left  India  m 
his  new  work,  "  Slaves  of  the  Lamp."  In  his  "  Child  of  the 
Jago  "  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  shows  an  improvement  on  his 
"  Tales  of  Mean  Streets,"  and  in  his  strong  and  vivid  depic- 
tion of  scenes  in  slumdom  is  almost  without  a  rival.  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope  has  been  better  than  ever  in  his  Comedies 
of  Courtship,''  and  m  his  "  Heart  of  Princess  Osra ,"  he  is  stiR 
very  successful,  though  in  a  different  style;  while  a  third 

from  his  pen  has  been  the  curiously 
named  "Phroso."  One  of  the  most 
popular  of  books,  however,  has  been 
Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's  "Sentimental Tommy" 
—a  story  which  has  enjoyed  enormous 
vogue.  He  followed  it  up  with  another 
volume  entitled  "Margaret  Ogilvy/ 
which  was  in  fact  a  biography  of  Ins 
mother.  Mr.  Harold  Frederic's  "Illu- 
mination "  has  also  been  exceedingly 
popular  and  has  greatly  advanced  Ins 
reputation  ;  while  Mrs.  Hodgson  Bur- 
™m-'q  "T.ndv  nf  Qualitv"  has  likewise 
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Colonial  stories  are  making  their  welcome  appearance,  and 
when  well  done,  as  in  Mr.  Louis  Becke's  "  South-Sea  Stories  " 
and  Mr.  Joseph.  Conrad's  "  Outcast  of  the  Islands,"  win  great 
attention  and  approval,  as  witness  also  Mr.  Eolf  Boldrewood's- 
Australian  books,  and  Mr.  Marcus  Clarke's  "  Stories  of  Aus- 
tralia." 

Anglo-Indian  life  has  been  represented  by  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Steel's  "Face  of  the  Waters,"  and  by  Miss  Alice  Kipling's^ 
"  Pinchbeck  Goddess. "  Miss  Kipling  is  a  sister  of  Mr. 
Eudyard  Kipling,  and  her  married  name  is  Mrs.  Fleming. 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel  has  added  to  her  reputation  by  her  story,  the 
"  Gift  of  the  Gods,"  which  appeared  originally  in  CasseU's 
Magazine. 

Admirers  of  Mrs.  Hungerford's  stories  have  welcomed  her 
well-known  light  and  humorous  touch  in  her  last  book, 
"  Lovice,"  mingled  with  t  regret  at  her  lamented  death  ;  and 
Annie  S.  Swan  has  issued  her  novel  of  a  lady  doctor  under 
the  title  of  "  Mrs.  Keith  Hamilton,  M.B."  "  Ouida  "  in  her 
new  book,  "  The  Massarenes,"  has  returned  from  Italy  and 
scathingly  satirizes  some  phases  of  London  fashionable 
society.  We  need  hardly  add  that  good  and  wholesome  stories, 
and  books  for  boys  and  girls  and  young  people  have  appeared, 
in  plenty,  among  the  writers  being  George  Manville  Fenn,. 
G.  A.  Henty,  Eobert  Leighton,  F.  M.  Holmes,  Harry  Colling- 
wood,  L.  T.  Meade,  Evelyn  Everett  Green,  Dr.  Gordon  Stables^. 
E.  Harcourt  Burrage,  Eliza  Pollard,  &c. 

Poetry. 

The  Poet  Laureate,  Mr.  Alfred  Austin, 
has  issued  a  volume,  "  The  Conversion  of 
Winckelmann,  and  other  Poems,"  in  which 
he  shows  he  can  sing  with  a  sweeter  and 
stronger  note  than  some  folks  thought  when 
he  burst  forth  into  verse  shortly  after  his 
appointment.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  been 
represented  by  his  poem,  the  "Tale  of 
Balen,"  showing  much  of  his  remarkable  MB'  ALFBED  AUSTI^- 
power,  and  Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling's  "Seven  Seas,"  and  Mr. 
John  Davidson's  "New  Ballads"  have  both  been  notable 
books,  and  will  certainly  maintain  if  not  add  to  their  writers' 
reputation.    Connected  with  English  poetry  are  a  couple  of 
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volumes,  issued  in  George  Bell  &  Sons'  new  series  of  Hand- 
books of  English  Literature— viz.,  "  The  Age  of  Tennyson," 
by  Professor  Hugh  Walker,  and  "The  Age  of  Milton,"  by 
Messrs.  Mullinger  &  Masterman. 

Miscellaneous. 
There  remain  several  very  interesting  and  valuable  books  to 
notice  dealing  with  politics,  industrial  questions,  natural 
history,  and  other  topics,  descriptive,  informing,  and  worth 
reading.    In  the  early  spring  six  Oxford  men  sent  forth  a 
volume  entitled  "  Essays  in  Liberalism,"  which  showed  that 
a  genuine  movement  in  favour  of  Liberalism  has  been  pro- 
ceeding in  the  ancient  University,  but  that  there  are  those  who 
draw  a  clear  distinction  between  Liberalism  aud  Socialism. 
Connected  with  Labour  questions  also  was  Mr.  Charles 
Booth's  seventh  volume  on  "  London  Labour  and  the  London 
poor  »_a  monumental  work,  which  forms  a  perfect  store- 
house of  facts  on  this  important  question,  and  will  probably 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  complete  and  reliable  authorities  on 
the  social  condition  of  our  time.  ^ 
■    Probably  umsurpassed  in  its  own  particular  department  is 
Messrs.  "Warne's  "  Favourite  Flowers  of  Garden  and  Green- 
house," edited  by  Mr.  Edward  Step-who  has  become  so  well 
known  as  a  popular  writer  on  floriculture  and  botany,  &c.-- 
and  Mr.  William  Watson,  of  Kew  Gardens    This  is  probably 
flue  most  complete  popular  book  in  English  on  this  attractive 
subject,  and  as  it  appeared  in  cheap  weekly  parts  it  has  been 
within  the  reach  of  people  with  s  ender  purses  Even 
the  window  gardeners  of  London  will  find  valuable  hints 
in  it  about  the  propagation  and  successful  management  ot 
their  beloved  plants.    Numerous  coloured  plates  add  to 
^attSL£.    The  work  is  completed  in  four  voWs. 
Mr  George  Morley-whose  « '  Leafy  Warwickshire    has  been 
wy  popllar-prepared  another  volume  on  Warwickshire 
IntitlePd ft  In  Russet  Mantle  Clad,"  which  appeared  about 
Midsummer,  1897,  describing  the  rural  scenery -and  peasant 
life  of  the  county  ;  while  lovers  of  nature  will  find  Mi.  M.  *» 
Stewart's  '  Birds  of  Our  Country"  valuable  and  interesting. 
ItTwell  illustrated  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Lodge  and  other 

Additions  have  also  been  made  during  the  year  ^  U«* 
Bell  to  their  Cathedral  Series,  "Rochester'  and  Oxfora 
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having  been  published.  The  three  previously  issued  were 
"  Canterbury,"  "  Salisbury,"  and  "  Chester." 
!  Glancing  at  science,  we  may  notice  that  a  new  edition  of 
Page's  Introductory  Text  book  on  Geology — one  of  the  most 
successful  and  popular  works  of  the  kind  ever  written — has 
been  issued  by  Messrs.  Blackwood ;  it  has  been  revised  and 
enlarged  by  Professor  Lap  worth,  and  Messrs.  Blackwood 
have  also  issued  an  enlarged  and  re-written  edition  of 
Mackay's  Elements  of  Physiography.  Mr.  F.  M.  Holmes 
has  added  the  cheap  and  popular  volumes  entitled  "  England's 
Navy  'J  and  the  "  Marvels  of  Metal"  to  his  list  of  popular 
narrative  books  on  the  triumph  of  Engineers,  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  having  given  him  a  special  permit  to 
inspect  Chatham  Dockyard  for  the  purpose  of  the  Navy 
book,  and  Mr.  Walter  Jerrold  has  also  issued,  through  the 
same  publishers,  Messrs.  Partridge  &  Co.,  an  admirable 
volume  on  "The  Triumphs  of  the  Printing  Press."  Mr. 
John  C.  Sparkes,  Principal  of  the  Art  Training  School,  South 
Kensington,  and  Mr.  Gandy  (of  Doulton'e)  have  also  written 
an  excellent  volume  on  "Potters,  the  Arts  and  Crafts."  It 
is  historical,  biographical  and  descriptive,  and  conveys  much 
reliable  information  on  the  art  of  pottery  in  an  interesting 
manner.  & 

[  Professor  George  Saintsbury  has  also  written  a  volume  on 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  of  European  Literature 
his  subject  being  «  The  Flourishing  of  Romance  and  the  Eise 
of  Allegory,"  This  volume  forms  one  of  a  new  series  of 
books  on  Periods  of  European  Literature,  issued  by  Messrs. 
Jjlackwood,  the  whole -series  being  edited  by  Mr.  Saintsbury 
who  is  weH  known  as  a  high  authority  on  literary  subjects 


LANGUAGES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  rather  more  than  a  thousand 
different  languages  in  the  world,  but  it  is  impossible  to  state 
accurately  the  exact  number,  because  new  tongues  or  new 
dialects  seem  constantly  coming  to  light;  many  are 
S       or  less  closely  relate(L    There    «^  ^  ^ 

tnose  wmch  show  practically  no  signs  of  inflection;  and 
tnose,  on  the  otherjiand,  which  do  exhibit  some.,  or  many 
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euch  signs.  The  latter  clas?  vary  exceedingly,  some  being 
partly  inflectional  and  containing  words  made  up  of  parts 
somewhat  loosely  "  agglutinative,"  that  is,  united,  such  as 
Mongolian  and  Turkish ;  others  specially  inflectional,  sucn 
as  Sanskrit  and  Latin.  We  may,  however,  for  greater 
clearness  and  convenience,  take  various  divisions  or  groups 
of  languages,  thus :  — 

I  The  Great  Aryan  or  Indo-Germanio  Iamily,  ex- 
tending from  part  of  India  to  Iceland,  and,  it  is  believed, 
having  one  common  parent  language.  This  family  is 
numerously  divided : —  ,       ,  . 

(a)  Sanskrit,  with  old  Persian  and  Zend,  (b)  Albanian. 
(c)  Ancient  Armenian,  (d)  Italic,  including  TJmbrian  and 
Latin,  and  again  subdivided  into:  (1)  Modern  Italian. 
(2)  Spanish.  (3)  Portuguese.  (4)  French.  _  (5)  WaHachian. 
6  Alpine  (part  of  Switzerland).  (.)  Celtic  chiding  Welsh 
G^lic,  Erse,.Manx,  and  the  ancient  Cornish.  (/  Gfee^,^ 
^  numerous  tongues,  (g)  Teutonic  or  Germanic  mcluding 
Gothic  Scandinavian,  Anglo-Saxon  and  English,  Frisian, 
DuS;  Franconian,  &c.  (h)  Sclavonic,  including  Bohemian, 
Eussian,  Polish,  Lithurian,  and  many  of  the  tongues  of  S.E. 

EUjjI>e,THE  gEMITic  Family  of  Languages,  including :— - 
(a)  Phoenician,  which  some  authorities  regard   as  closely 

connected  with  Hebrew,   (5)  Hebrew.  (^  Aramaic,  Ghaldee, 

Svriac,  &c.    (d)  Arabic.    (»)  Abyssiman  dialects. 

Ill     Bantu    Family,  including  a    great    number  of 

AfrLan  lavages,  Kaffirs,  Zulus,  Swahilis ,  Bechuanas,  &C, 

The  relationship  resting  on  grammar  and  ^pt  words 

TV    Malavo-Polynesian,   extending  right   across  tne 

Tndian  and  Facific  Oceans  from  Madagascar  to  Eapamu. 

Indian  and  ±  a  non-Aryan  tongues  m  southern 

InJk  nSg  Tamil,  lelegu,  Gond,  Toda,  &c,  about  a 

aZ  it  ^{Wnt  tongues  and  dialects  altogether. 

d°yT  ^SS^Sd  the  other  non-inflectional  languages  of 

Tyn:  MonTo'lic,  a  group  of  cognate  non-Aryan  languages 

^NoTe  More  people  speak  English  than  any  other 
language,  the  number  being  estimated  at  over  a  hundrea 
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4  e  the  language  in  which  official  international  correspond- 
ence, &c,  is  usually  conducted  (between  40  and_  £0 
millions  are  estimated  to  speak  French) ;  some  70  millions 
are  estimated  to  speak  German  and  about  the  same  number 

Russian.  _   .  , ,.  ,  ,, 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  now  publish  the 
Bible,  or  portions  thereof,  in  some  335  versions. 
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There  are  now  about  2,500  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  number  sixty  years  ago,  when 
Queen  Victoria  began  her  reign,  having  been  only  about 
300.  The  number  now  published  throughout  the  world  is 
almost  incalculable,  nearly  every  little  western  township  m 
the  United  States,  for  instance,  having  its  broadsheet. 

In  England  the  "London  Weekly  Courant  was  published 
in  James  I.'s  reign,  about  1622,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  English  newspaper,  the  "  English  Mercurie,"  said  to 
have  been  published  in  1588,  and  professing  to  give 
accounts  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  having  been  shown  to  be 
forgeries. 

In  1663  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  established  the  "  Public 
Intelligencer,"  and  after  a  couple  of  years  it  ceased  when 
the  t(  London  Gazette,"  which  is  still  published,  was  issued 
in  1665  ;  the  «  Times  "  first  published,  1788  ;  the  «  Morning. 
Post,"  1772;  the  "Observer,"  1791  ;  the  ' '  Morning  Adver- 
tiser," 1794  ;  the  "  Globe,"  1803  ;  and  numerous  other  papers 
rapidly  followed  whose  names  are  now  "household  words" 
all  the  world  over. 

Australia. 

In  the.  earlier  years  of  the  century  the  newspaper  press  in 
Australia  was  subjected  to  a  strict  censorship  by  the  Colonial 
authorities,  but  gradually  obtained  its  freedom  and  with 
greater  liberty  the  numbers  increased.  The  "  Sydney 
Morning  Herald,"  established  in  1831,  obtained  a  largo 
measure  of  support;  the  "Sydney  Times"  was  founded  in 
the  same  year;  the  "Australasian  Chronicle"  in  1839,  and 
the  "Atlas,"  an  exceedingly  able  paper,  in  1844.    To  this 
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latter,  Mr,  Kobert  Lowe,  afterwards  Lord  Sherbrooke,  used 
to  contribute.  Since  tbose  days  the  progress^  has  been  rapid, 
and  there  are  now  a  vast  number  of  local  journals  as  well 
as  the  great  morning  dailies  of  large  and  general  circula- 
tion. In  Yictoria,  the  first  paper  in  Melbourne  Was  the 
"  Melbourne  Advertiser,"  issued  Jan.  1st,  1838.  At  Adelaide 
are  the  «  Advertiser "  (1858),  the  "Kegister"  (1836),  the 
"  Express  "  (1863),  the  "  Observer  "  (1843),  &c.  The  country 
districts  are  well  supplied.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the 
newspapers  of  other  Australasian  Colonies — Queensland, 
Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  and  New  .Zealand.  Among 
them  are  the <£  Brisbane  Courier  "  (1846),  "  The  Eockhampton 
Morning  Bulletin,"  the  "West  Australian,"  published  at 
Perth,  and  the  "  Daily  News."  In  New  Zealand  are,  among 
many  others,  the  "New  Zealand  Times,"  the  "Otago  Daily 
Times,"  and  the  "New  Zealand  Herald,"  while  in  Tasmania 
the  "Hobart  Mercury"  is  probably  the  leading  paper;  the 
u  Tasffianian  News  "  is  the  evening  paper. 

India. 

Newspaper  enterprise  is  also  to  the  fore  in  India.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  Anglo-Indian  journals,  among  the 
chief  dailies  being  the  "Englishman,"  the  "Statesman,"  the 
"Indian  Daily  News,"  the  "Pioneer,"  &c.  In  addition  a 
large  native  press  has  arisen,  but  the  circulation  of  some 
"journals  "  scarcely  rises  beyond  a  thousand  copies. 

South  Africa. 

.  The  Press  had  its  early  struggles  here,  as  in  other  places ; 
but  it  had,  perhaps,  special  difficulties.  The  Dutch  and 
English  disliked  each  other— to  uso  no  stronger  word— and 
the  natives  disliked  both.  But  the  Press  has  triumphed,  and 
there  are  now  a  large  number  of  daily  and  other  papers 
issued.  The  "Graham's  Town  Journal"  was,  perhaps,  the 
first  Cape  paper,  founded  about  1820,  and  is  now  the  oldest 
English  paper  in  South  Africa.  The  "  Cape  Argus,'  founded 
1857,  is  another  of  the  chief  journals,  also  the  "Cape  Times, 
1876.  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  &c,  have  aU  now  newspapers, 
many,  of  course,  being  local.  The  "  Moemfontem  Express 
is  bi-lingual,  Buluwayo  has  three  papers  already,  one  of 
which  is  the  "  Matabele  Times."  _____ 
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United  States  and  Canada. 

Here  we  have,  indeed,  a  perfect  army  of  newspapers ;  the 
names  alone  would  occupy  pages.  There  are  the  "New 
York  Times,"  the  "New  York  Herald,"  the  "New  York 
Sun,"  "World,"  "Tribune,"  &c. ;  the  "Brooklyn  Eagle," 
the  "  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,"  the  "  Boston  Advertiser, " 
"Eecord,"  "Globe,"  "Herald,"  and  "  Journal, "_  while  the 
"  Youth's  Companion,"  a  weekly  publication,  is  said  to  circu- 
late nearly  half-a-miilion  copies  weekly.  One  of  the  most 
curiously  named  papers  is  the  Philadelphia  "  Evening  Call." 
Some  of  the  American  papers  have  methods  of  setting 
out  extraordinarily  sensational  headlines  to  their  news  and 
their  articles,  which,  happily,  are  largely  avoided  by  our 
more  sober-minded  English  journalises.  In  Canada,  tho 
"Toronto  Globe"  (morning,  evening,  and  weekly  editions), 
"Mail"  and  "World,"  the  "Evening  News,"  "Evening 
Star,"  and  "  Evening  Telegraph,"  the  "Montreal  Gazette," 
"  Herald  "  and  "  Witness  "  (all  daily  and  weekly),  are  among 
the  leading  papers.  It  is  significant  of  the  fact  that  tho 
Erench  language  is  still  spoken  in  parts  of  Canada  that  to 
many  journals  have  Erench  names,  thus:  "Le  Courier  du 
Canada,"  "  L'Electeur,"  "  L'Evenement,"  "  La  Justice,"  &c. 
Among  the  Quebec  dailies  in  English  are  the  "Morcury," 
the  "  Morning  Chronicle,"  and  the  "  Telegraph." 

Continental. 

An  enormous  number  of  newspapers  of  all  kinds  are  now 
issued  on  the  •Continexit  of  Europe.  There  are  more  than 
sixty  daily  political  papers  published  in  Paris  alone,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  "  Debats,"  the  "Eigaro,"  the 
"Petit  Journal,"  the  " Gaulois,"  &c.  In  addition  there  are 
a  large  number  of  weekly  papers  of  various  kinds,  while  the 
principal  provincial  papers  may  be  counted  by  scores. 
Similar  remarks  would  apply  to  other -countries,  even  little 
Holland  making  a  good  show.  In  Eussia  the  censorship  is 
still  rigid.  Among  some  of  the  best-known  continental 
papers  in  addition  to  France  are  :—"  Tagblatt "  (Berlin) ; 
" Norddeutsche  Allegemeine  Zeitung"  (German);  "Neue 
Ercie  Presse  "  (Vienna) ;  "  Independence  Beige  "  (Brussels) ; 
"  Eanfulla  "  (Eome)  ;  "  Norvoje  Wremja"  ("  The  New  Time") 
St.  Petersburg;  "  Osmanische Post"  (Constantinople) ;  &c. 
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SOME  5IQNS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  IN  COMMON  | 
U5E  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Money,  Commerce.  — £  s.  d.  means  cash  or  money,  £  stands,  j 
for  a  pound  sterling  as  distinct  from  ft.  a  pound  weight.  I 
£  is  the  first  letter  of  the  Latin  word.  Libra,  a  pourjd;  S  is  the 
first  letter  of  the  Latin  solidus,  or  "  shilling,"  and  /  (as  for 
instance  in  1/-),  also  means  shilling,  perhaps  from  the  old 
method  of  writing  an  s  something  like  an  /. ;  d  for  pence  is  | 
the  first  letter  of  the  Latin  word  denarius,  which  was  the 
240th  part  of  the  libra.    $  means  a  dollar  and  perhaps- 
originally  an  8,  signifying  8  reals,  a  Spanish  piece  of  money 
(hence  the- term  "pieces  of  eight")  value  a  dollar.  Cacent.;| 
Int.  Interest ;  %  per  cent. ;  I.O.U.,  I  owe  you  (acknowledge 
ment  of  a  debt) ;  p,  per  ;  a/c,  account.   F  o.b  free  on  board  A 
B.L.,  Bill  of  Lading;  £T.,  Turkish  pound ;  Or.,  Credit;  Dr., j 
debit;  Cwt.,  hundredweight;  C.O.D,  collect  on ^™J>  J 
Scientific,  Medical,  &C.-M.  ft.  {Mistura  fiat)   "Let  aJ 
mixture  be  made."  R  (Eecipe)  \™^*&;  ^ver),  powder;  j 
Gtt.,  Gutte,  drops;  55,  of  each;  M-P-CM^eDoato^DoctOT 
oi  Medicine.  Id.  Idem,  the  same  also  lb.,  m  tto 

same  place.    Fahr.  Fahrenheit  thermometer),  S.M.  Lona. 
Soc7  Member  of  the  London  Medical  Society  ;  D.  Sc.  Doctor  ofj 
RrWe-  MPS     Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

fig£e['l°]  means  degree,  as  of  latit nd , ^longitude 
of  a  circle  or  of  temperature  ;  a  comma  at  top  right  hand  or 
a  figure     ']  means  a  minute  or  60th  part  of  a  degree  ;  but  m  , 
mSreLnts  of  length  it  also  means  a  foot ; «  means ■  * 
second   and  the  360th  part  of   a  degree  fL^Tf] 
an  inch  thus  1'  1"  means  one-  foot  one  inch ;  /.  (Jotte)  or  J.l 
/A  nnans  extra  strong  for  chemicals    X  is  also  applied  tot 
ie  'irand  other   things  to  imply   extra    fiength  or 
quality,  thus  XX,,  ale  of  double 

of  Philosophy.  P.M.,  post  meridian  (afternoon).  A.M.,  ante 
Sr&e  noon).  A  The  Broad  Arrow  (mark  of 
the  British  Government).  Oz.,  Ounce.  f  0 
Art  and  Music— Sc.,  Sculp,  (sculps  t),  following  a  name 
on  engravings,  "he  engraved  it '•;/*.*, ,  on  a  pre  ur< ,  <  he 
A\A  it*  •  Pinx  Pxt.  pinxit,  "he  painted  it"  j  /,  as  m  Music, 
|i  loud iff  Massimo    louder,  or  as  loud  as  possible ; 
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moderately,  or  fairly  loud.  Scherso,  play  in  a  lively  manner ; 
sf.  sforzato,  with  emphasis  and  strength ;  allegretto,  somewhat 
brisk  and  lively;  allegro,  quick  and  lively;  tremolo,  a  note 
or  chord  to  he  played  so  as  to  produce  a  tremulous  effect. 

Literary  and  Ecclesiastical.— E.Y.  (applied  to  the  Bible), 
Kevised  Version.  A.  Y.— Authorised  Version.  Eds.  (as  applied 
to- a  hook),  bound  in  boards;  &,  and;  &c,  et  cetera;  Cyc., 
Cyclopaedia;  P.T.O.,  please  turnover;  MS., manuscript;  MSS., 
manuscripts,' Bk., book ;  A.S.,  Anglo-Saxon;  8vo.,  Octavo;  4to., 
Quarto;  et.  seq.,  and  the  following;  par.,  paragraph ;  vide, 
see;  viz.,  namely;  v.g.  (yerli  gratia)  for  example;  i.e.,  id  est, 
that  is;  Ebor,  Eboracum,  York;  Exon.  (Exonia)  Exeter; 
Cantab.  (Cantabrigiensis).  of  Cambridge ;  Oxon.,  Oxonia— 
Oxford  •  Eeg.  Prof.,  Eegius  Professor ;  Kef.  Ch.,  Eeformed 
Church;  X.,  Xt.,  Xst.,  Christ;  I.H.S.,  Jesus  Hommum 
Salvator— Jesus  the  Saviour  of  Men.    S.P.G.,  Society  lor  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

Miscellaneous. — Incog,  incognito.,  unknown;  Obs.,  obso- 
lete ;  O.S.,  old  style ;  E.S.V.P.  (Eepondez  s'il  vous  plait), 
Eeply  if  you  please ;  P.O.,  Privy  Councillor ;  P.P.C.  (Pour 
prendre  conge)  to  take  leave ;  prox.  (proximo)  next  or  next 
month;  ult.  ultimo),  last  or  last  month;  Inst.,  (instant,)  the 
present  month ;  M,  or  JEt  (setatis)  of  age,  aged  ;  vs.  versus, 
against;  Non.  seq.,  It  does  not  follow.  Q.V.  (quod  vide), 
which  see ;  ye  (old  JEngiish),  the  or  thee  ;  yd.,  yard ;  U.K., 
United  Kingdom ;  U  .S.A.,  United  States  America. 
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A  good  letter  is  like  a  good  introduction — it  tends  to  recom- 
mend the  writer.  The  paper  and  envelope  should  bre  suit- 
able and  good,  and  the  writing  clear  and  distinct,  without  an 
abundance  of  fancy  nourishes  on  the  one  hand,  or  slovenliness 
on  the  other.  Most  of  all,  the  composition — for  business 
letters  especially — should  be  simple,  direct,  and  to  the  point. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  Spelling.  Every 
word  should  bo  accurately  spelt,  and  all  the  capital  letters  in 
their  proper  places ;  nor  should  capitals  be  written  instead 
of  the  ordinary  letters,  nor  unevenness  be  permitted  between 
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lines.  All  blots  and  smudges  should  be  avoided,  the  lines 
should  run  straight  across  the  page,  and  nothing  of  an  untidy 
or  scrawling  character  be  permitted,  otherwise  the  letter  will 
tend  to  look  vulgar  and  negligent. 

Next,  a  hint  as  to  Composition.  Do  not  use  too  many  con- 
junctions, such  as  "ands"or  "buts"or  "  ifs."  Some,  of 
course,  are  at  times  essential,  but  too  many,  especially  if  the 
letter  be  not  properly  punctuated,  tends  to  run  on  the  letter 
into  one  long,  involved  sentence.  Especially  in  a  business 
letter,  remember  to  have  something  definite  to  say,  and  then 
say  it  as  clearly  and  as  briefly  as  possible.  Ease  and  natural- 
ness of  expression  are  also  to  be  cultivated,  but  absolute 
clearness  should  be  especially  considered. 

Great  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  Grammar.  There  are 
several  simple  rules  of  grammar  which  should  be  remem- 
bered, such  as  "  The  verb  'to  be'  takes  the  same  case  after 
as  before  it,"  and  "The  relative  pronoun  should  agree  with 
its  nominative  in  number  and  person."  Furthermore,  a 
sentence  should,  if  possible,  never  end  with  a  preposition. 
Slangy  words  and  expressions  should  be  avoided,  as  also 
should  too  pedantic  and  pretentious  words.  Of  course,  when 
writing  to  friends  or  to  intimate  acquaintances,  less  constraint 
may  be  exhibited,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  always  best  to  avoid 
slipshod  writing  and  the  idea  that  "  anything  will  do." 

The  form  of  the  letter  is  also  important.  The  third  person 
is  more  formal  than  the  first  person,  yet  some  letter- writers 
will  commence  in  the  third  person  and  end  with  the  first, 
as,  for  instance,  "  Mrs.  So-ad-So  desires  Mr.  Butcher  to  send 
a  sirloin  of  beef  by  ten  o'clock,  and  if  it  be  not  here  to 
time  /  will  return  it."  The  third  person  should,  of  course, 
be  used  throughout,  and  a  more  suitable  ending  would  be 
"And  should  it  not  arrive  in  time  she  [or  Mrs.  So-and-So] 
will  be  obliged  to  return,  it,  as  it  will  be  of  no  use  to 
her." 

The  Style  op  Address 
is  also  very  important.  Sometimes  letters  have  to  be 
addressed  to  persons  of  distinction,  of  rank  and  of  title,  or 
thuse  to  whom  you  are  not  known  or  but  very  slightly 
known.  In  addressing  such,  it  is  proper  to  commence  simply 
"  Sir  "or  "  Madam."    If  to  some  extent  you  know  them,  the 
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style  should  be  "Dear  Sir"  or  ''•Dear  Madam/'  A  further 
stage  of  knowledge  or  intimacy  may  "be  "My  Dear  Sir  "  or 
"  My  Dear  Madam."  Further  still  we  get  on  to  "  My  Dear 
Mr.  Smith  "  or  simply  "  Dear  Mr.  Smith,"  and  the  same 
for  ladies  if  the  strength  of  the  acquaintance  should  warrant 
it ;  and  further  still,  in  the  case  of  gentlemen,  you  may  say 
"  My  Dear  Smith."  For  relatives,  or  in  cases  of  very  in- 
timate acquaintance,  the  Christian  name  may  "be  employed, 
as  "My  Dear  Frank." 

For  titled  Personages  certain  forms  of  address  are  considered 
right  and  proper,  and  a  gentleman  or  lady  should  seek  to 
employ  them.    Thus : — ■ 

To  the  Queen.  Address:  "  To  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent 
Majesty,"  or,  "  To  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria."  Commence,  "May  it  please  your  Majesty  [or 
Madam],"  and  say  "  your  Majesty  "  instead  of  "  you  "  in  the 
letter,  and  conclude,  "I  remain,  Madam,  with  profound 
veneration,  your  Majesty's  moBt  faithful  subject  and  dutiful 
servant." 

The  Prince  or  Princess  of  Wales  and  other  Princes  of  the 
Blood- Royal.  Address :  "To  his  [or  her]  Eoyal  Highness 
the  Prince  [or  Princess]  of  Wales."  Commence,  "Sir,  or 
Madam,"  or  "  May  it  please  your  Eoyal  Highness."  Use 
"Tour  Eoyal  Highness"  instead  of  "you,"  and  conclude, 
"I  remain,  with  greatest  respect,  your  Eoyal  Highness's 
most  dutiful  and  most  obedient  humble  servant." 

Pule  or  Puchess.    Address  :  "To  His  [or  Her]  Grace  the 

Duke  [Duchess]  of  Commence,  "  My  Lord  Duke,  or 

Madam";  use  the  words  "your  Grace "  instead  of  "you," 
and  conclude,   "  I   have  the  honour  to  be  your  Grace's 

most  obedient  servant,  ."    Duke's  eldest  son  takes  second 

title  of  his  father,  other  children  as  "Lord  Ernest  ." 

"  The  Lady  Sarah  ." 

Archbishop.    Address:    "To  His  Grace  the  Archbishop 

of  ."     Commence,  "  My  Lord  Archbishop,"  and  use  the 

words  "your  Grace"  instead  of  "you."  The  wife  of  an 
Archbishop  is  addressed  as  an  untitled  lady. 

Baron  or  Baroness.  Address:  "To  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord 
 ,"  and  in  other  particulars  as  an  Earl  and  Countess. 
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Baron's  sons  and  daughters  take  the  title  Hon.  before  their 
name  and  are  addressed  as  Sir  or  Madam. 

Baronet.  (Wife  has  the  title  of  "Lady").  Address:  Sir 
William  So-and-So,  Bart,  [or  Lady  So-and-So  (without  Chris- 
tian name  unless  she  be  daughter  of  Duke,  Marquis  or 
Earl).]  Commence,  "Sir  [or  Madam],"  and  refer  to  as 
"Sir"  or  "your  Ladyship." 

Bishop.    Address  :  ' '  The  Eight  Eev.  Lord  Bishop  of  ." 

Commence,  "  My  Lord,"  and  use  the  words  "your  Lordship  " 
instead  of  "  you."  Retired  Bishops  in  the  same  way,  using 
the  surname  instead  of  the  diocesan  name,  thus  "Bishop 

Jones"  instead  of  "Bishop  of  ."    A  Bishop's  wife  is 

addressed  as  an  untitled  lady. 

Ear  I  and  Countess.    Address :    "To  the  Bight  Hon.  the 

Earl  [Countess]  of   ."    Commence,  "  My  Lord  [or  My 

Lady]  "  and  use  the  words  "your  Lordship  [or  your  Lady- 
ship] "  instead  of  "you."  Conclude,  " I  have  the  honour  to 
be  your  Lordship's  [or  your  Ladyship's]  obedient  servant." 
Earl's  eldest  son  as  though  he  held  his  father's  second  title, 
and  other  sons  as  those  of  a  Baron;  daughters,  same  as 
daughters  of  a  Buke. 

Viscount  and  Viscountess.    Address:  "To  the  Bight  Hon. 

Lord  Viscount  [Viscountess]  ,"  and  in  other  particulars 

as  an  Earl  and  Countess. 

Marquis  and  Marchioness.    Address:  "To  the  Most  Hon. 

the  Marquis  [or  Marchioness]  of  ."    Commence,  "  My 

Lord  Marquis  [or  Madam]  "  and  use  the  words,  "  your  Lord- 
ship [or  Ladyship]  "  instead  of  "  you."  Eldest  son  as  if  he 
held  the  second  title  of  his  father  ;  others  same  as  Duke's 
children. 

Marquises,  Earls  or  Viscounts  "  by  courtesy,"  are  entitled 
to  the  address  of  a  peer  and  as  though  they  enjoyed  their 
titles  by  right. 

Ambassadors.    Address  :  "  His  Excellency  Lord  "  (if 

a   Lord),    or  His   Excellency  "  Sir  Henry  or  His 

Excellency  "H.B.M.'s  [Her  Britannic  Majesty's]  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleniopotentiary  to  .  Com- 
mence, "My  Lord,"  [or  "Sir,"  if  not  a  Lord]  and  refer  to 
as  "  your  Excellency." 

Diplomatic  Ministers  abroad.  Address  :  "  H.B.M.'s  Minister 
at  or  "  H.B.M.'s  Consul  at  ." 
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Knight.  (Wife  has  title  of  "Lady").  Address:  ''To 
Sir  John  Jones";  in  other  particulars  as  to  a  Baronet. 
KG.  is  added  to  the  address  if  the  person  be  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  or  K.T.  if  the  Thistle,  &c.,  or  Kt.  if  a  Knight 
Bachelor— the  form  usually  conferred  upon  a  Judge. 

Privy  Councillors  and  Members  of  the  Government  are  entitled 
to  the  term  "The  Eight  Hon.,"  as  "The  Eight  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  M.P."  If  a  Baronet  be  also  an  M.P.  the  letters 
should  follow  the  word  Bart.,  as  "Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
Bart.,  M.P." 

Archdeacon.  Address:  "The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon 
of  ."  Commence,  "  Venerable  Sir  "  and  refer  to  as  "  Sir." 

Lean.    Address:    "The  Very  Eev.  the  Dean  of   ." 

Commence,  "Very  Eev.  Sir,"  and  refer  to  as  "  Sir." 

Canon.    Address:    " The  Eev.  Canon  Commence, 

"Eev.  Sir,"  and  refer  to  as  "  Sir." 

Cardinal.  Address :  "  His  Eminence."  Commence, 
"Your  Eminence,"  and  refer  to  as  "  Your  Eminence." 

Judge  of  the  High    Court.     Address :   "  The  Hon.  Sir 

Thomas  *  ."   Commence,  "  Sir,"  and  address  on  the  bench 

as  "  My  Lord."  Commence,  to  Scottish  Judge,  as  "  My  Lord," 
and  address,  "  the  Hon.  Lord  ." 

Lord  Mayor.    Address :  "  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor 

of  ."    Commence,  "My  Lord,"  and  refer  to  as  "Your 

Lordship." 

Lady  Mayoress.  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Lady  Mayoress  and 
otherwise  as  Baroness. 

Mayor.    Address:  "The  Eight  Worshipful  the  Mayor  cf 

 ,"  or,  less  formally,  "The  Mayor  of  ."  Commence, 

"Sir,"  and  refer  to  as  "Sir." 

The  title  "  Honourable ."  Members  of  Colonial  Legislative 
Councils  entitled  to  the  title  "  Honourable "  locally  are,  by 
an  official  approval  of  the  Queen  in  1893,  permitted  to  the 
use  of  the  title  throughout  the  British  Empire,  and  should  be 
addressed  as  such,  thus  :  "  The  Hon.  ."  "  Sir." 

Navy  and  Military  Officers  should  have  their  professional 

rank  placed  first,  thus  :  "  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  ," 

"Major-General  Sir  Henry  ,  G.C.B.,"    "Admiral  Sir 

Thomas  ,"    "  Colonel  the  Hon.  James  &c,  &c. 
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SIZES  OP  PAPER,  AND  SPECIMENS  OF  TYPES 
MOSTLY  USED  FOR  BOOKS  AND 
NEWSPAPERS. 


Sizes  of  Paper. 


Broadside, 


Double  Eoyal 
Double  Demy 
Double  Grown 
Double  Post  . . 
Double  Fcap. . . 
Imperial 
Royal     . . 
Medium  . . 
Demy 

Large  Post  . . 
Crown  . .  . . 
Small  Post  . , 
Foolscap ..  ., 


25  by40 
22J  „  35 
20  „30 
19J..31J 
17  „27 
22  „30 
20  „25 
18J ,,  23j 
17J„22£ 

164 21 
15  „20 
15|  „  194 
134, ,17 


Folio. 


20  by25 

174  ,,224 

15  „20 
15f  ,,194 
134  ,,17 
15  „22 
124,  ,20 
HI  ,,184 

Hi,.  174 
104,,  164 

10  „15 

9|, ,15| 
84  „  134 


Quarto. 


12*by20 

111  »>  174 

10  „15 
9f  „15| 
84,,  134 

11  „15 

10  ,,124 

9i„Hf 
8i,,Hi 
8J„104 

74,,  10 

8  „9| 
6|„84 


Octavo. 


16mo. 


10  byl24 
8|„Hi 

74,,  10 

8  „  9| 
6|, ,  84, 

74„  11 
6i„10  I 
6  „  9J 
54  „  8|' 
6i»  8J 
5-  „  74 
5  „  8 
4i„  6| 


6JbylO 
54  ,,  8| 
5  „74 
5  „  7| 
„  6| 
54  „  74 
5  „  6J 
44  ,,  6 
H  »  54 
4£  „  5J 
3|  „  5 
4   „  5 

34  ,,  H 


32mo. 


5  by6£ 

4"4  ,, 

3|  „  5 
4    „  5 

34  „ 
3|  ,, 
3    „  5 
9  „  4§ 
2|  „  4i 
2f  „  4§ 
24  ,, 
24  »  4 
2    „  3£ 


Broadside  denotes  tbe  entire  superficial  area  of  the  sheet ;  Folio  is 
leaves,  or  sixty-four  pages. 


Great 
Primer. 


English 


1 


Pica   

Small  Pica 

Wong  I 
Primer.  J 

Bourgeois 

Brevier  ... 

Minion  ... 

Nonpariel 

Pearl  


Sizes  of  Type. 

Sunlight  Soap  supplies  the  large 
Sunlight   Soap  supplies  the  largest 
Sunlight  Soap  supplies  the  largest  demand 
Sunlight  Soap  supplies  the  largest  demand  in 
Sunlight  Soap  supplies  the  largest  demand  in  the 
Sunlight  Soap  supplies  the  largest  demand  in  the  world 
Sunlight  Soap  supplies  the  largest  demand  in  the  world, 
Sunlight  Soap  supplies  the  largest  demand  m  the  voM. 
Sunlight  Soap  supplies  the  largest  demand  m  the  world. 
Sunlight  Soap  suppnea  the  largeat  demand  in  the  world.  , 
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HOW  TO  CORRECT  PRINTER' 5  PROOFS. 


4 


^1 


O  (I 


■        she  a 

Is  g  D 

-6  •  * 

•  ,   3  j  a 

£  «<~  ^3  ">  2 


5 


<B  J3  4)    <B  fl 


a 

TS    u    3  ,(D 

.9  •J=| 

Iti         -5  »-« 

if  S  £ 

.2  fcil 


The  above  clearly  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  proofs 
in  type  are  marked  by  the  printer's  reader,  and  afterwards 
corrected  by  the  compositor  previous  to  being  finally  printed, 
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EVENTS    OF  1896=7. 

The  deaths  of  two  Presidents  of  the  Eoyal  Academy— Lord 
Leighton  and  Sir  John  Millais— with  the  decease  of  such 
musicians  as  Sir  Joseph  Barnby  and  Brahms,  and  of  such  a 
portrait  painter  as  George  Eichmond,  E.A.,  and  such  an 

artist  and  poet  as  William  Morris, 
rank  among  the  more  prominent 
and  the  sadder  events  of  the  year. 
The  Academy  of  1897  was  notice- 
able rather  for  the  work  of  younger 
men  than  for  that  of  Eoyal  Academi- 
cians whose  right  it  is  to  have  their 
pictures  hung  in  favourable  places 
"  on  the  line."  Nevertheless  there 
has  been  good  work  from  Sir  E.  J . 
Poynter,  the  President,  and  many 
other  distinguished  members. 

There  were  a  large  number  of 
portraits,  both  by  professedly  por- 
trait painters  and  by  those  who 
usually  exercise  their  art  in  other 
directions.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  year  cannot  be  called,  we  fear, 
conspicuous  for  great  imaginative 
Works— Mr.  Dicksee,  R.A.,  however,  is  represented  by  a  great 
work  that  may  be  described  as  imaginative— it  is  "The  Eise 
of  Dawn."  Eosy  fingered  stands  the  Dawn  as  a  lovely  girl ; 
below  roll  the  grey  mists,  and  amid  them  the  dark  figure 
of  Night,  with  sorrowful  face,  is  seen  descending  and  depart- 
ing before  the  rising  light.  It  is  a  lovely  picture,  and 
one  to  remember  in  connection  with  the  year  1897. 

Beautiful  Scotch  scenes  from  the  brush  of  Mr.  MacWhirter, 
E.A.,  give  us  views  of  the  Waters  of  Glen  Affanc— one  up 
and  the  other  down  the  glen.  In  a  third  canvas  he  takes 
us  to  Ehone  Valley  in  early  summer,  and  in  yet  a  fourth — 
a  weirdly  imaginative  picture,  he  illustrates  a  scene  from 
Browning:  Childe  Eolaud,  alone  and  armed,  coming  to  the 
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dark  and  weird  tower.  The  angry  sunset  depicted  here  is  a 
very  fine  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  David  Murray,  A.E.A.,  in  some  fine  pictures  from 
Hampstead.  Heath,  showed  the  ordinary  wearied  Londoner 
what  beauties  may  lurk  in  the  scenery  at  his  door,  while 
in  another  picture  he  takes  us  north  of  the  Tweed,  and 
shows  us  a  reach  of  the  Dee  in  early  winter.  Mr.  Alfred 
Parsons,  exhibiting  for  the  first  time  as  a  member,  depicted  a 
beauteous  Cumberland  landscape,  which  offers  opportunity  for 
some  fine  colouring.  Mr.  Solomon,  A.E.A.,  has  finished  his 
large  picture  for  the  decoration  of  the  Eoyal  Exchange, 
London,  viz.,  the  historical  "  Visit  of  Charles  I.  to  the  City  in 
search  of  the  Five  Members,"  and  in  the  Academy  he 
exhibited  a  mediaeval  scene,  circular  in  shape,  in  which  a 
knight  is  beheld  riding  up  for  his  reward  after  unhorsing 
his  adversary,  and  is  baffled  in  obtaining  it. 

A  portrait  of  "  Miss  Donaldson,"  by  Mr.  Oolin  Hunter, 
A.E.A.  besides  three  pictures  of  Helmsdale  from  the  far 
north,  and  Mr.  Shannon's  portrait  of  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Head, 
•which  is  for  the  Norwich  Town"  Hall,  have  been  among  the  fine 
portraits  of  the  year.  Another  portrait,  by  Mr.  Shannon, 
viz:,  "  Monsignor  Nugent,"  painted  for  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery,  Liverpool,  is  also'  memorable,  and  showed  Mr. 
Shannon  as  an  excellent  colourist.  Another  portrait  is 
that  of  Sir  John  Hibbert,  another  is  Mrs.  Buxton,  and  yet 
another  is  that  of  Lady  Granby.  Mr.  Melton  Fisher  has 
found  many  admirers  for  his  bright  and  gay  "  Children's 
Picnic."  Among  others  are*  Mr.  Draper's  "Calypso's  Isle," 
and  Mr.  Collier's  "  Gwenever's  Maying"  (from"  Sir  Thomas 
Mallory's  Chronicle),  while  Mr.  Collier  scored  perhaps  an 
even  greator  success  with  his  picture  of  the  "  Game  of 
"Whist "  'f  the  attitudes  and  faces  are  so  expressive  that  you 
can  almost  tell  the  card  each  has  to  play.  Mr.  Peter 
Graham,  E.A.,  has  added  two  mora  fine  sea  pictures  from  the 
"north  countrie"  to  his  noble  list,  and  Mr.  Farquharson  has 
painted  a  flock  of  sheep  in  a  Scotch  snowstorm  among  the 
hills  so  exceedingly  well  that  you  feel  almost  transported  to 
the  scene  when  you  look  at  it. 

_  Most  people  no  doubt  would  agree  that  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  1897  Academy  was  Mr.  Boughton's  "  Christmas 
Eve  Four  Hundred  Years  Ago."    The  midnight  sexier  has 
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311st  ended  and  the  people  are  trooping  out  into  the  snow.  It 
is  an  English  picture  full  of  beauty  and  full  of  feeling. 
Mr.  Boughton  was  elected  to  the  vacant  E.A.  chair  left  by 
the  election  of  Sir  John  Millais  to  the  Presidency. 

The  duties  of  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter's  new  office  as  President 
hindered  his  work  as  artist,  and  he  was  represented  in  the 
Academy  by  two  small  pictures,  both  classical  subjects,  one, 
an  illustration  to  the  Odes  of  Horace,  and  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Sidney  Colvin.  Mr.'Tadema,  R.A.,  has  produced  ano/her  of 
his  Boman  pictures  entitled  "  Wandering  Moments,"  and  Mr. 
Gow,  E.A. ,  another  incident  in  the  Life  of  Napoleon.  Mr. 
Marks,  E.A..,  has  been  represented  by  the  picture  of  an  old 
taxidermist  who  has  just  stuffed  a  small  kfeet  very  much  to 
bis  own  content,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Crofts,  E.A.,  has  depicted, 
with  much  spirit,  an  attack  on  Hougoumont  in  the  world- 
famous  battle  of  Waterloo.  Mr.  Dendy  Sadler's  "Counter- 
pane/' Mr.  Buugess's  picture  of  peasant  women  at  a  mother's 
meeting  in  an  English  rural  parish,  Mr.  Alfred  East's 
depictions  of  French  scenery,  Mr.  Cope's  portraits— one  a 
full  length  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  for  the  United  Service 
Club,— and  Mr.  Yeats's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Burnet  have  also  been 
features  in  the  picture  production  of  the  year.  Many  English 
artists  also  exhibited  in  the  art  section  of  the  Belgian  Exhibition. 
Though  there  were  no  extraordinarily  striking  pictures  at 

the  Boyal  Society  of  British  Artists  W 
the  -spring,  there  wals  very  much  good 
and  interesting  work  of  a  high  average 
of  merit.  Mr.  B.  Greniniell  Hutchinson 
sent  "  When  Winds  are  Blowing/' 
telling  of  scant  hope  in  the  fisherman's 
cottage  for  the  fisherman's  return. 
Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss,  the  President,  sent 
a  picture  of  the  Baptistry  of  Siena 
Cathedral,  and  Mr.  ft.  Hillyard  Swin- 
stead  a  fine  portrait  of  Miss  Amy  "Scar- 
borough. Mr.  Edmund  Fuller  sent 
"In  Tow"— a  beautiful  sea  picture, 
in  striking  contrast  to  a  work  also 
s:a  e.  burne- jones.     worthy  of  praise,  Mr.  Noble  Barlow's 

tranquil  «  Dorset  Meadows." 

Among  other  events  connected,  with  Artmay  be  mentioned 
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the  opening  of  the  fine  National  Portrait  Gallery  by  its 
donor,  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  has  given  it  sixteen 
portraits  of  famous  men  of  the  time,  including  one  of  the 
late  Lord  Leighton .  Sir  Edward  Burne- Jones's  water-colour, 
"Merlin  and  Nemiie,"  has  been  added  to  the  Art  Galleries  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  Gallery  of  British  Art 
has  been  opened,  and  the  Clergy  and  Artists'  Association  has 
been  formed.  Mr.  Thornycroft's  marble  statue  of  the  Queen 
has  been  placed  at  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  and  Mr.  Birch's  statue 
of  Her  Majesty  in  Queen  Victoria  Street.  Statues  of  Bright 
and  Granville  have  been  placed  in  the  Central  Hall,  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

Several  new  pictures  have  enriched  the  National  Gallery 
and  the  Glasgow  Corporation  Gallery.  The  Scottish 
Academy,  the  Liverpool  Exhibition,  the  Show  of  the  Birming- 
ham Society,  &c,  were  considered  very  attractive,  while  the 
gallery  erected  at  Newlyn,  in  Cornwall,  was  well  used  by  the 
painters  who  have  made  Cornwall  their  home.  Perhaps  a 
stronger  tendency  than  before  has  marked  the  year  for  artists 
iio  work  more  and  more  in  the  country. 

Personalia. — The  unprecedented  fact  that  three  artists  have 
held  the  Presidency  of  the  Boyal  Academy  has  occurred.  Lord 
Xeighton  died  January  25th,  1896;  Sir  John  Millais  waa 
•elected  as  his  successor  February  25th,  1896,  but  he  died  on 
August  13th,  1896  ;  and  Mr.  (now  Sir)  E.  J.  Poynter  waa 
chosen  to  follow  him  on  November  4th.  Mr.  Solomon  J. 
Solomon  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey  have  been  returned  as  A.R.A.'s, 
Mr.  Cope  being proxime  accessit  (the  nearest)  after  Mr.  Abbey, 
and  perhaps  by  this  time  is  now  elected.  Mr.  Ernest  Crofts 
won  the  membership  vacated  by  Mr.  Stacy  Marks,  and  Mr. 
Jackson  has  also  become  P. A.  Mr.  Yeames,  R.A.,  has  been 
appointed  Curator  of  the  Painted  Hall,  Greenwich  Hospital, 
and  also  Librarian  of  the  Poyal  Academy. 

MUSIC. 

No  decline  can  be  chronicled  in  the  support  given  to  musio 
and  musicians.  Music  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  the  arts, 
if  we  exclude  varied  forms  of  literary  art.  Great  concerts 
and  performances  of  oratorios  have  drawn  large  audiences, 
while  musical  plays  are  exceedingly  popular.  The  Handel 
Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace  also  fell  due  in  the  summer  of 
1897 — a  not  inappropriate  "  function"  in  the  Queen's  Diamond 
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Jubilee  Year.  The  deaths  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris  and  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Abbey,  as  impressarios,  had,  no  doubt,  a  depressing 
effect,  but  not  permanently  so.  The  demand  for  light  and 
bright  sparkling  operatic  music  or  musical  plays — as  witness 
the  long  run  of  "  The  Geisha  "  at  Daly's — has  been  a  very 
marked  feature,  and  the  demand  has  been  amply  supplied  by 
a  great  variety  of  pieces.  There  have  been,  for  instance,  the 
successful  production  of  "His  Majesty"  at  the  Savoy,  by 
F.  C.  Burnand  and  R.  C.  Lehmann,  with  music  by  A.  C. 
Mackenzie;  "The  Yashmak,  a  Story  of  the  East,"  at  the 
Shaftesbury;   "La  Poupee "  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's; 

"  Shamus  O'Brien,"  at  the  Opera 
Comique ;  and  others.  Songs 
from  such  musical  plays  have  been 
very  popular. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah" 
having  occurred  in  1896,  that 
much-admired  work  has  been 
rendered  by  choral  associations 
almost  everywhere,  and  its  pop- 
ularity seems  if  possible  to  stand 
higher  than  ever.  The  famous 
London  choirs — the  "Eoyal"  at 
the  Albert  Hall,  and  the  "  Queen's 
Hall "  at  that  spacious  and  elegant 
rival  to  the  Albert  Hall,  and  the 
Philharmonic  Society  at  Queen's 
Hall,  have  given  familiar  com- 
jean  de  beszke.  positions  with  continued  success ; 
while  the  Bach  Choir  produced  at  the  Queen's  Hall  Burneau's 
new  "Requiem,"  and  the  Handel  Society  gave  Handel's 
"  Horcules  "  at  the  People's  Palace,  where  the  great  master's 
"Messiah"  draws  enormous  crowds.  The  174th  gathering 
of  the  Three  Choirs  at  Worcester  has  been  held,  and 
Sheffield  has  commenced  a  Musical  Festival,  where  high- 
class  works  have  been  performed.  Norwich  Festival  has 
presented  a  novelty  in  Signor  Luigi  Mancinelli's  "  Hero  and 
Leander"  and  Professor  Stanford's  new  Irish  ballad, 
"  Phaudrig  Crohore,"  one  of  Sheridan  Le  Fanu's  poems. 
Bristol  Musical  Festival  was  also  very  successful.   
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Wagner's  wonderful  and  niuch-debated  music  seems  in- 
creasing in  vogue,  and  a  performance  of  "  Tristan  and 
Isolde,"  arranged  for  by  the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris— j 
though  he  did  not  live  to  witness  it— was  perhaps  the  best 
yet  given  in  England  of  this  work. 
Among  the  principal  singers  were 
Madame  Albani  and  Jean  de  Eeszke  : 
the  rendering  of  Tristan  by  the  famous 
Polish  tenor  being  of  very  great  ex- 
cellence. 

Personalia. — Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge, 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  and 
Gresham  Professor,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy  of  con- 
ductor of  the  Eoyal  Choral  Society, 
left  by  Sir  A.  0.  Mackenzie.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Cummings  has  been  appointed 
Principal  of  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music.  Mr.  Maurice  Grau  has  been 
appointed  director  at  the  Coven  t 
Garden  Opera  House.  Mr.  Leonard 
Borwick  has  well  maintained  his 
position  as  one  of  the  first  of  English 
pianists,  and  at  a  large  "Irish 
Night"  concert  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  March  17th,  1897 
given  by  Mr.  William  Carter's  choir,  and  a  selection  of 
solo^  singers,  a  little  girl  of  fourteen,  one  of  Mr.  Carter's 
pupils,  made  an  excellent  appearance  as  a  soprano  vocalist. 
Mr.  Enghen  d' Albert,  the  pianist,  has  made  his  reappearance 
in  England  after  fourteen  years'  absence.  Among  deaths  we 
have  to  chronicle  Sir  Joseph  Barnby  (who  was  knighted 
August,  1893),  January  28th,  1896,  aged  58;  Henry  E. 
Abbey,  October  16th,  1896  ;  Ambrose  Thomas,  author  of 
"Mignon,"  February  12th,  1896,  aged  85;  Sir  Augustus 
Harris,  June  22nd,  1896,  aged  44;  Henry  D.  Leslie,  musical 
composer,  especially  of  part  songs,  February  4th,  1896,  aged 
74  ;  Madame  Clara  Schumann,  great  pianist,  widow  of  Eobert 
Schumann,  May  20th,  1896,  aged  77;  Lewis  Thomas,  bass 
vocalist,  June  13th,  1896,  aged  70  ;  George  Watson,  Secretary 
of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Music,  February  15th,  .1896,  aged  47; 
Brahms,  the  celebrated  musical  composer,  April,  1897. 
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SOME    CELEBRATED  MUSICIANS. 


Bach,  Sebastian,  one  of  the  greatest  musical  composers  in 
the  world.    Born  at  Eisnach  (Germany).    1685 — 1750. 

Handel,  George  Frederick,  great  musical  composer,  author 
of  the  oratorio  "  The  Messiah,"  &c.  1685—1759. 

Mozart,  great  musical  composer.    1756 — 1791. 

Beethoven,  great  musical  composer.    1770 — 1827. 

AleahJ)  Madame,  Yocalist.  Born  in  Montreal.  Has 
recently  achieved  great  success  in  Wagner's  music.  Married 
Mr.  Ernest  Gye. 

Paderewski,  Ignace  Jan,  Polish  pianist  and  composer; 
born  November  6th,  1860.  Has  composed  over  80  vocal  works 
and  many  pieces  of  instrumental  music.  Began  to  play  piano 
at  three  years  of  age. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Alex.  Campbell,  Mus.D.,  eminent  musical 
composer ;  compositions  very  numerous,  among  them  the  ora- 
torio *  Bethlehem » '  and  the  ' '  Dream  of  Jubal ' '  (recently  given 
at  Liverpool).  Born  at  Edinburgh,  1847  ;  appointed  conductor, 
Philharmonic  Society's  concerts,  1892  ;  knighted  1895.  < 

Sullivan,  Sir  Arthur  Seymour,  Knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  Mus.D.  (Oxford  and  Cambridge),  born  in 
1842,  in  London;  choir-boy  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  at 
fourteen  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  after  winning 
the  "  Mendelssohn  Scholarship."  Knighted  in  1883.  He  has 
written  anthems,  cantatas,  songs,  oratorios,  and  also  the 
extraordinarily  popular  operettas  for  which  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert 

wrote  the  words.  , 
Verdi,   Guiseppe,   great  musical  composer.     .Born  m 
Rancola,  Italy,  in  1814.    Achieved  great  success  with  l 
Lombarai,"  "  Otello,"  and  »  Falstaff."   In  1889  he  celebrated 
his  -jubilee  as  a  composer.  .  , 

Wagner,  Richard,  regarded  most  enthusiast! cally  by 
some  persons  as  one  of  the  greatest  musieians  in  the  wond 
bv  others  viewed  with  greatest  dislike.  Born  at  Leapzig, 
Mav  22nd,  1813.  Twenty  years  later  began  his  career  as 
composer  of  opera  with  <<  Die  Feen."  Disclosed  very  remark- 
ablef  ideas  as  to  the  proper  methods  of  operas  or  rather 
&Ztic  dramas.  Among "some  of  his  greatest  works  are 
««  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  "  Tannhauser,"  "  Parsifal,  &c.  
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Raphael,  one  of  the  greatest  of  painters.  Born  at  TJVbina, 
1483—1520. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  English  artist.    1723 — 1792. 

Cooper,  Thos.  Sidney,  R.A.,  born  1803  at  Canterbury; 
i?  in  the  first  rank  as  an  animal  painter.  Presented  an  Art 
Institute  to  Canterbury. 

i  Alha-Tadema,  Laurens,  R.A.,  born  at  Donryp  in 
1836.  At  the  age  of  16  he  entered  the  Antwerp 
Academy  and  became  naturalised  in  England  in  1873.  He 
has  painted  many  noteworthy  pictures,  generally  dealing 
with  classical  scenes  and  characters. 

J  Herkomer,  Hubert,  R.A.,  born  at  Waal,  in  Bavaria, 
in  1849,  and  has  lived  in  America  and  latterly  in  England. 
Among  his  pictures  are: — "After  the  Toil  of  the  Day,'' 
the  "  Last  Muster, "  and  the  famous  "  Chelsea  Pensioners." 
Elected  in  1890.  He  is  also  the  founder  of  the  Art  School 
at  Bushey,  Herts. 

:  Poynter,  Sir  Edward  John,  P.P. A.,  born  20th  March, 
1836,  the  son  of  an  architect,  Ambrose  Poynter,  and  a  great 
grandson  of  the  sculptor,  Thomas  Banks,  11.  A.  Was  made 
an  A.R.A.  in  1868,  an  R,A.  in  1876,  and  in  1896  was  elected 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Tenniel,  Sir  John,  lit.,  the  famous  cartoonist  of  Punch, 
was  born  in  1820.  Connection  with  P&nch  began  1851,  in 
addition  to  which  he  lias  illustrated  Various  books. 
'  MlllxUS,  Sir  J.  Everett,  P.R.A.,  born  in  1829  at  South- 
ampton. At  the  age  of  17  he  exhibited  his  first  picture  at  the 
Academy.  He  was  created  a  bartmet  in  1885,  and  in  1896 
succeeded  Lord  Leighton  as  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Died  August  12th,  1896. 

Leighton,  Lord,  P.R.A.,born  in  1831.  His  earliest  essays 
in  art  began  in  1841.  "Was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Roval 
Academy  in  1864,  and  five  years  later  became  an  Academician  ; 
became  President  in  1878,  and  just  before  his  death,  January, 
1896,  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

I  Watts,  Geo.  Frederick,  R.A.,  born  in  1817,  and  took  a 
prize  of  £300  at  the  Westminster  Hall  competition  in  1843. 
Became  full  member  of  the  Academy  in  1867,  but  has  recently 
retired.  J 
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MY  WAY  OF  USING  THE  SUN- 
LIGHT SOAP. 


"  Being  compelled  to  do  my  own  washing,  and  being 
in  delicate  health,  it  was  simply  1  killing  me '  hy  the  old 
method  and  with  ordinary  laundry  soap.   By  using  the 
SUNLIGHT  SOAP  in  the  following  way  I  get  my 
clothes  beautifully  white  and  clean,  and  without  tiring 
myself  in  the  least.    First,  then,  I  dip  one  of  the  gar- 
ments in  the  tub  of  water,  draw  it  out  on  the  Wash- 
board, and  rub  the  soap  over  it  lightly,  being  particular 
to  soap  all  the  soiled  places.    I  then  roll  it  in  a  tight 
roll,  just  as  a  piece  is  rolled  after  it  is  sprinkled  for  iron- 
ing and  lay  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  under  the 
water,  and  go  on  until  all  the  pieces  have  the  soap 
rubbed  on  them  and  are  rolled  up.    I  then  go  away 
—from  thirty  minutes  to  an  hour— and  pay  my  atten- 
tion to  some  light  employment  about  the  house,  letting 
the  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  do  its  work.    After  soaking 
this  way  I  wash  them  out  lightly  on  the  wash-board,  and 
the  dirt  appears  to  drop  right  Out.    I  do  not  scald  or 
boil  a  single  piece.    If  a  streak  is  hard  to  wash  I  rub 
some  more  soap  on  it  and  throw  back  into  the  suds  a  few 
minutes.    I  rinse  in  lukewarm  water,  rubbing  the  gar- 
ment lightly  over  the  wash-board  through  the  rinse 
water  to  get  the  dirty  suds  out.  I  then  blue—using  very 
little,  as  this  soap  whitens  the  clothes— and  hang  out. 
Coloured  goods.nannels, woollens,  etc.,  I  treat  m  the  same 
way,  but  they  need  not  soak  so  long,  and  I .make (the  last 
rinse  water  a  trifle  soapy.  Cashmeres,woollens,  flannels, 
and  mousselines  tie  lames,  are  rendered  soft  and  smooth  by 
the  use  of  this  soap.    Soaping  the  clothes  and  rolling 
them  up  is  so  easily  done  that  the  method  is .well 
worth  trying.    White  flannels  can  be  washed  with  the 

°%eON%UB  HAED,  or  the  dirt  will  be  ruttedk 
EUB  LIGHTLY,  and  the  DIET  WILL  DEOP  OUT. 


If  you  wish  your  linen  to  be  as  white  as  snow, 


HOW  TO  WASH  AND  PRESERVE 
FLANNELS. 

By  LOUISA  E.  SMITH, 
Authoress  of  "  Home  Washing1,"  and  Instruc- 
tress at  the  Forsyth  Technical  College. 


It  is  necessary,  before  commencing  to  wash  flannels, 
to  prepare  a  jelly  of  SUNLIGHT  SOAP,  as  soap 
must  not  be  rubbed  on  these  articles. 

Cut  up  a  tablet  of  SUNLIGHT  SOAP,  put  the 
pieces  into  a  stewpan  with  a  quart  of  water,  let  them 
simmer  for  half  an  hour,  or  remain  in  the  oven  all 
night.  When  cold  it  should  resemble  a  strong  jelly. 
The  properties  of  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  help  to  soften 
the  water,  so  that  it  washes  much  more  easily  than  any 
other  kind.  Have  ready  two  pans  of  hot  water  (but  not 
sufficiently  hot  to  be  uncomfortable  to  the  hands,  say 
90  deg.,  Eahr.).  In  one  pan  dissolve  as  much  soap 
jelly  as  will  make  a  good  lather,  take  each  flannel 
singly  and  immerse  it  in  the  lather,  wash  it  all  over 
quickly,  giving  the  collar  and  cuffs  an  extra  rub.  Well 
rinse  in  the  second  pan  of  hot  water  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  put  it  through  a  wringer  twice.  If  no  machine 
is  available,  wring  and  roll  tightly  in  a  dust  sheet ; 
take  out  and  shake  well,  stretching  the  neck  and  wrist- 
bands while  drying.  One  tablet  of  SUNLIGHT 
SOAP  will  clean  a  dozen  flannels;  if  new  they  will 
take  double  the  quantity.  When  washing  bright 
coloured  flannels  great  care  must  be  taken.  Wash 
them  m  the  manner  described  for  white  or  grey,  but  to 
each  gallon  of  water  add  a  wineglass  of  common 
vinegar ;  this  will  preserve  the  colour  till  worn  out 
When  nearly  dry  press  carefully  with  a  hot  iron  I 
nave  washed  flannels  that  have  been  in  wear  for  three 
years  by  this  process,  and  have  found  it  both  satisfac- 
tory and  economical. 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP  will  make  it  so. 
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A  Wonderful  Tunnel. 

On  May  22nd,  1897,  was  opened,  by  the  Prince  of  "Wales, 
the  spacious  tunnel  under  the  Thames  at  Blackwall, 
which  is  the  greatest  undertaking  of  the  kind  executed  by 
compressed  air.  The  tunnel  was  cut  only  five  or  six 
feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  soil  being  of  a  loose,  wet 
and  gravelly  nature.  And  the  reason  why  the  great  river 
did  not  burst  through  and  swamp  out  the  busy  workers  was 
that  a  constant  supply  of  compressed  air  was  pumped  into 
the  large  chamber  in  which  the  work  of  excavation  proceeded. 
The  ordinary  air  presses  upon  our  bodies  at  the  rate  of  about 
14  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  but  it  is  so  equable  and  so  constant 
that  we  are  quite  used  to  it  and  we  do  not  feel  it ;  but  the 
pressure  of  air  in  the  chamber  was  raised  to  about  40  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch,  and  this  pressure,  with  the  great  "  shield  " 
that  was  erected,  enabled  the  men  to  delve  out  the  soil  in 
safety.  The  cost  of  this  splendid  tunnel,  which  is  6,200  feet 
long,  including  the  open  approaches,  was,  in  round  figures, 
about  li  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The  tunnel  is  lit  by 
electricity,  and  forms  not  only  a  means  of  crossing  under  the 
Thames — without  payment — to  myriads  of  busy  workers  on 
both  sides— for  there  is  a  large  industrial  neighbourhood  on 
both  shores— but  also  affords  a  means  of  conveying  vegetables 
and  fruit  across  the  river  from  the  rural  districts  of  Kent  and 
Essex. 

Electric  Traction. 

Electrical  Traction,  i.e.,  hauling  cars  along  by  electricity, 
has  made  marked  progress,  and  a  new  electric  underground 
railway,  from  Waterloo  Station,  to  the  City,  has  been  opened 
in  London,  (1897),  while-  several  others  are  now  m  process 
of  construction  in  different  parts  of  the  great  metropolis. 
The  City  and  South  London  was  the  first  of  these  lines,  and 
was  opened  a  few  years  ago ;  the  electricity  being  conveyed 
from  the  dynamo  at  a  fixed  station  by  a  third  rail  running 
between  the  rails  for  the  wheels.  The  electricity  is  taken 
from  the  third  (conducting)  rail  by  means  of  a  "shoe,  oi? 
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copper  brush,  which  glides  along  the  rail  as  the  train 
proceeds.  For  underground  lines,  where  no  persons  are 
likely  to  stray  on  to  the  rails,  this  system  is  no  doubt  suitable 
and  valuable ;  but  for  street  or  road  tramways  it  would  not 
be  safe.  The  electricity  on  the  conducting  rail  would  be  so 
strong  as  to  be  dangerous  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  What  is 
called,  therefore,  the  overhead  system,  is  frequently  adopted. 
In  this  method  the  conducting  line  runs  on  high  standards, 
like  telegraph  poles  and  lines,  and  a  rod  projecting  from  the 
car  presses  lightly  with  a  small  wheel  against  the  line  and 
"takes  off"  the  electricity  to  the  motor  on  the  car  as  it 
passes  along.  There  are  noW  many  tramway  lines  in 
Europe  worked  by  electricity,  and  substantially,  all  are  on 
this  sj^stem.  In  the  United  States  there  are  some  thousands 
of  miles  of  electrically  worked  tramway  lines.  Electricity 
can  be  stored  in  accumulators  and  carried  in  the  car  without 
any  conducting  lines  or  rails,  but  the  accumulators  are  heavy. 
When  the  electricity  can  be  obtained  cheaply  the  cost  of 
electric  traction  is  less  than  that  of  horse-power. 

"Chaining  Niagara." 

This  leads  us  to  notice  the  great  development  going  on  in 
the  use  of  waterfalls  and  heads  of  water  for  the  production 
of  electric  power.  The  greatest  instance  of  this  is  the 
utilisation  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  works  at  which  have  steadily 
proceeded.  l)uring  1897  electric  current  obtained  at  Niagara 
Falls  was  sent  to  Buffalo — some  twenty-six  miles  distant — 
for  purposes  of  lighting,  for  the  telephone,  and  for  supplying 
power  to  work  machinery.  The  electricity  is  sent  on  lines  raised 
on  poles,  placed  100  feet  apart,  the  land  on  which  the  poles  are 
fixed  being  carefully  fenced.  The  poles  carry  three  cross 
pieces,  these  pieces  bearing  the  wires  for  conducting  the 
electricity.  Several  new  water  wheels  and  electricity  gene- 
rators have  also  been  placed  by  the  Falls  and  quite  an  array 
of  factories  is  growing  up  in  the  neighbourhood  to  take 
advantage  of  the  cheap  electric  power  being  supplied.  It 
may  be  stated  briefly  that  the  power  is  obtained  by  turning 
off  some  of  the  water  above  the  Falls  into  an  artificial 
channel  which  in  its  fall  and  flow  drives  a  number  of  turbines 
or  water  wheels,  which  operate  the  electricity  producers. 

Scientific  men  in  different  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
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turning  their  attention  to  the  similar  use  of  water  power  to 
generate  electricity.  In  Great  Britain  the  most  celebrated 
instance  is  at  the  Falls  of  Foyers,  in  Inverness-shire,  where 
the  manufacture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  acetylene  gas  (a 
new  illuminant)  is  being  carried  on  by  means  of  electric 
power.  In  the  United  States  water  power  is  being  used  for 
the  production  of  electricity  in  probably  more  than  300 
places.  "With  a  serviceable  electric  motor  and  a  means 
of  cheaply  producing  the  electric  current,  it  is  most  likely 
that  we  shall  see  an  extended  use  of  electricity  for  all 
kinds  of  things.  Thus  the  electric  dynamo  and  motor  have 
been  applied  to  ploughing,  and  to  driving  a  threshing 
machine,  and  also  to  running  fire-engines. 

The  acetylene — the  new  illuminant  spoken  of  just  now — 
which  has  been  made  during  the  year  at  the  Falls  of  Foyers 
"Works — is  prepared  from  carbide  of  calcium.  The  carbide 
in  fact  yields  this  gas  when  put  into  water,  and  thus  can 
be  distributed  easily  in  the  solid  form.  The  gas  is  said  to  be 
cheap  and  very  powerful  in  its  power  of  illumination.  But 
when  mixed  with  air  it  is  apt  to  become  very  explosive. 

AsTBONOMY. 

In  astronomy,  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  August  9  th, 
1896,  proved  almost  a  total  failure,  though  an  English  party 
;0f  observation  in  Sir  G.  Baden  Powell's  yacht  at  Nova  Zembla 
obtained  some  success.    A  long  streamer  or  appendage  was 
seen  stretching  out  from  the  sun  on  the  north-east  corner 
estimated  to  be  750,000  miles,  while  another  extended  m  the 
north-west  for  some  500,000  miles.    Mars  was  in  a  favourable 
position  for  scrutiny  in  the  winter  though  his  observers  had 
to  be  up  early  in  the  morning.     The  great  work  of  photo- 
graphing the  heavens  h.as  progressed  steadily.     A  great 
Scheme  fs  being  carried  out  of  photographing  the  entire  sky, 
in  which  Greenwich  Observatory  and  several  foreign  observa- 
tories are  taking  part,  each  photographing  its  own  allotted 
Bpace     This  marvellous  sidereal  photography  is  among  other 
!ws  adding  greatly  to  our  list  of  small  planets  which  now 
number  over^O.   in  eclipse  of  the -  sun  took  place  on 
February  1st,  1897,  and  another  on  July  29th,  but  both 
were  invisible  at  Greenwich.    The  next,  and  an  important 
rg^^oceur  m  January  1898,  and  the  British  Astro; 
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nomical  Association  will  probably  send  an  expedition  to 
Northern  India,  which  will  form  a  suitable  spot  for  observing 
ids  Solar  majesty  under  the  circumstances  of  eclipse. 

Chemistry. 

The  comparative  failure  of  the  Solar  eclipse  prevented  any 
further  knowledge  being  added  to  the  chemistry  of  the  Sun,  but 
chemists  have  been  busy  with  the  new  "  elements,"  argon  and 
helium.  It  now  seems  established  that  these  are  elementary 
bodies — that  is,  not  compounds  of  other  elements — but  yet 
"  they  possess  no  chemical  affinity,  and  do  not  enter  into 
combination." 

Late  in  the  year  1896  the  Davy-Faraday  Eesearch  Labora- 
tory of  the  Eoyal  Institution  was  opened,  it  having  been 
completed  under  an  endowmeO  by  Dr.  Mond.  Lord  Eayleigh 
and  Professor  Dewar.are  the  cmeciGrs,  and  the  superinten- 
dent, Dr.  Scott,  M.A.  Speaking  generally,  manufacturers 
are  coming  to  realise  that  knowledge  of  chemistry  as  applied 
to  arts  and  manufactures  is  increasingly,  nay,  vitally 
important,  and  the  subject  of  chemical  education  has  been 
discussed  by  Sir  Henry  Eoscoe  -and  Dr.  Gladstone.  In 
Germany  there  are  splendid  laboratories  which  have  a  very 
marked  influence  on  technical  industries  ;  hitherto  we,  in 
Great  Britain,  have  been  somewhat  indifferent  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  we  have,  for  instance,  permitted  the  aniline  dye 
industry,  which  was  discovered  in  Britain  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Perkin,  to  slip  somewhat  out  of  our  hands  into  German  fingers ; 
but  there  are  signs  that  we  are  awaking  to  these  facts,  as 
witness  Dr.  Gladstone's  Eeport  on  Science  Teaching  in 
Elementary  Schools. 

Medicine. 

In  Medicine,  the  "  jubilee"  of  aneesthetics  occurred  in 
September,  1896,  it  having  been  on  September  80th,  1846, 
that  ether  was  first  used  for  obviating  pain  in  a  surgical 
operation.  Sir  Joseph  Lister  (now  Lord  Lister),  at  the 
British  Association  meeting,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
chloroform  carefully  given  was  more  safe  than  ether.  Doctors 
have  also  been  recommending  the  use  of  "  incubators  "  for 
prematurely  born  infants.  These  incubators,  such  as 
Aurard  s  may  be  simply  boxes,  kept  uniformly  warm  by 
Dottles  ot  hot  water,  or  a  hot  water  tank,  damp  sponges  being 
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used  to  prevent  the  air  from  becoming  too  dry ;  Hearson's 
"  thermostatic  nurse  "  is,  however,  provided  with  an  automatic 
contrivance  which  cuts  off  the  heat  when  the  apparatus  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  too  hot.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of 
the  Home  for  Epileptics  at  Chalfont  St.  Peter.  Mr.  Passmore 
Edwards  gave  a  farm  for  the  purpose,  and  late  in  1895  the 
branch  for  men,  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  opened ;  since  then 
the  branch  for  women  and  children  has  been  actively  pushed 
forward.  The  epileptics  are  employed  in  suitable  and  useful 
avocations,  with  the  view  of  mitigating  their  terrible  complaint. 

The  further  observation  of  the  serum  therapy  of  diphtheria 
has  increased  faith  in  the  treatment,  andYirchow,  comparing 
statistics  of  the  Children's  Hospital,  showed  that  when  the 
serum  therapy  was  used,  the  deaths  were  about  two-thirds 
fewer  in  number,  i.e.,  percentage  of  deaths  was  reduced  from 
37-63  to  11-2. 

The  Lancet  has  also  discovered  that  the  plan  of  preparing 
cocoa  with  alkali  of  'some  kind  is  on  the  increase.  The  reason 
is,  it  is  said,  to  make  the  cocoa  more  soluble,  but  the  cocoa 
"fat"  is  partially  saponified  and  makes  the  beverage  look 
fuller-bodied  and  deeper  in  colour.  It  is  said  that  the  use  of 
alkali  does  not  make  the  cocoa  more  tasty  and  digestible,  and 
that  in  fact  the  alkali  tends  to  cause  indigestion.  The  use  of 
cocoas  quito  free  from  alkali  would  appear  to  be  desirable. 

The  use  of  permanganate  of  potash  for  opium  poisoning  has 
been  shown  to  be  very  efficacious,  and  picric  acid  has  been 
introduced  as  an  excellent  remedy  for  burns  and  scalds.  The 
value  of  vaccination  as  a  preventive  for  smallpox  has  been 
keenly  liscussed,  and  the  centenary  of  Jenner  has  been 
celebrated.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  application  of  the 
famous  "X"  or  Eontgen  Pays  to  both  medical  and  surgical 
science  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important  of 
facts.  This  new  " light"  has  been  used  to  detect  foreign 
matters  in  the  body,  and  needles  and  bullets  in  the  human 
frame  have  been  thus  discovered,  also  the  course  of  broken 
bones  and  dislocations  have  been  traced.  It  is  said  they  will 
also  kill  the  germs  or  bacteria  of  that  fell  complaint 
diphtheria.  The  full  effect  and  application  of  this  new 
power,  which  will  reveal  hidden  things,  are  not  yet  perhaps 
fully  understood,  but  the  increasing  use  of  the  rays  has  been 
a  marked  feature  in  the  science  of  the  time.  

Take  life  easy,  use  SUNLIGHT  SOAP. 
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This  ingenious  and  pleasing  exhibition  has  become  very 
popular.  The  method  of  working  it,  though  at  first  sight 
almost  incomprehensible,  yet  becomes  fairly  clear  on  exami- 
nation. Most  persons  are  familiar  with  the  toy  known  as  the 
Zoe  trope,  or  wheel  of  life,  in  which  several  pictures  of  a  figure 
in  different  positions  are  presented  to  the  eye  as  one  moving 
figure ;  the  Cinematograph  is  in  essence  a  variation  and  an 
enlargement  of  this  idea. 

The  Zoetrope  is  a  hollow  cylinder  something  like  a  very 
large  cup,  with  straight  sides,  containing  a  number  of 
pictures  inside,  showing,  for  instance,  a  boy  jumping  over 
a  brook,  each  picture  showing  his  successive  movements 
in  the  act  of  jumping;  the  upper  part  of  the  side  of 
the  cylinder  is  pierced  with  slits,  and  as  the  instrument 
is  set  revolving,  on  a  pivot  fixed  to  the  bottom,  the 
figures  appear  to  blend  into  one — but  moving — as  the 
beholder  looks  through  the  slits,  which  also  appear  to 1 
blend.  The  result  is  that  you  appear  to  see  the  boy  actually 
move  over  the  brook  in  the  act  of  jumping.  The  set  of 
pictures  can  of  course  be  removed  from  the  instrument  and 
another  set  inserted.  Edison  improved  this  toy  by  substitu- 
ting photographs  for  pictures  and  called  the  instrument  the 
Kinetoscope,  and  then  Monsieur  Lumiere,  of  Lyons,  enlarged  1 
the  idea  by  throwing  the  photographs  of  the  Kinetoscope  on  a 
screen  by  an  optical  lantern.  The  instantaneous  photographs 
of  say  the  successive  movements  of  a  horse  race  are  thus 
thrown  on  the  screen  so  quickly  that  they  blend  before  the 
eyesight,  and  thus  produce  the  effect  of  a  living  picture.  In 
fact  one  photograph  has  not  left  the  eyesight  before  the  next 
in  succession  flashes  after  it.  Hence  the  term  Living  Picture. 
A  French  gentleman  named  Cordy  is  said  to  have  taken 
a  set  of  photographs  of  growing  flowers  at  different  stages 
of  development,  and  flashing  them  thus  quickly  on  the 
screen,  shows  you  a  plant  growing  and  budding  and 
flowering  in  a  moment  or  so.  This  living  picture,  though 
no  doubt  interesting,  must,  however,  be  likely  to  have 
an  unnatural  effect,  for  in  nature  we  do  not  see  plants 
budding  and  flowering  in  a  minute ;  but  scenes  like  boat  races, 
an  animated  street,  and  so  on,  seem  to  produce  better  results, 
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SOME  VELOCITIES. 


A  gentle  -wind  about  5  miles  per  hour. 

A  high,  wind  about  30  to  45  miles  per  hour. 

A  great  hurricane,  80  to  100  miles  per  hour. 
.   Torpedo  boat  destroyer  Albatross,  built  by  Thornycroft  & 
Co.  for  the  British  Navy,  32  knots  per  hour,  i.e.,  about  36f 
land  miles  per  hour.  , 

Torpedo-boat  destroyer  Express,  by  Laird  &  Co.,  of  .Birken- 
head, for  the  British  Navy,  33  knots  per  hour. 

The  Atlantic  passage,  by  tha  Lucania,  and  some  other  first- 
class  steamships  reduced  to  about  5  days  7  or  8  hours. 

Average  speed  by  best  ocean-going  steamships,  about  22 

knots  per  hour.  . 

Average  speed  of  some  of  the  best  express  trains,  60  miles 
an  hour,  or  29^  yards  a  second. 

In  order  to  accomplish  an  average  of  60  miles  an  hour  the 
train  will  sometimes  be  running  at  the  rate  of  80  miles  an  hour. 

Some  of  the  fastest  L.  &  N.W.B.  expresses  run  according 
to  gradient,  slowing  down  to  40  from  80  miles  an  hour.  . 

The  velocity  of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis  exceeds,  it  is 
estimated,  1,000  miles  per  hour.  ,    ,     a  . 

Velocity  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  calculated  to  average 
66,000  miles  per  hour. 

Velocity  of  the  moon  calculated  to  be  2,273  miles  per  hour. 

Flight  of  carrier  pigeon,  average  about  800  yards  per 

mi£ound  travels  through  dry  air  (founded  on  Laplace  and 
Newton's  calculations)  at  the  rate  of  about  60  ft.  per  second 
Sound  travels  through  water  at  the  rate  of  about  24U  it. 

^Sound  travels  in  steel  wire  at  the  rate  of  about  17,130  ft. 

^Velocity  of  great  comet  of  1882,  when  in  its  orbit  nearest 
the  sun  calculated  to  be  298  miles  per  second.  , 

Electricity  said  to  travel  along  wires  m  submarine  cables 
about  2,420  miles  per  second.  ,    ,  , 

Electricity  said  to  travel  along  wires  above  ground  about 

2\Tglrt?eS  velocity  estimated  by  astronomical 
0bsei%aticmsjto_b^^   
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ORDINARY  NAMES  OF  CHEMICALS. 


Chemical  Name. 

Chloride  of  Sodium    . . 
Oxide  of  Sodium 
Sulphate  of  Iron 
Sulphate  of  Copper    . . 
Sulphate  of  Zinc 
Sulphuric  Acid 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia , . 
Hydrochloric       Acid,      also ) 

called  Muriatic  Acid         . .  ) 
Dilute  Acetic  Acid 
Nitrate  of  Potash 
Finely    powdered    Bitartrate ) 

of  Potash     . .        . .        . ,  j 
Purified  Carbonate  of  Potash 
Sulphate  of  Sodium   . . 
Ammonia 

Muriate  of  Ammonia 

Sulphate  of  Lime 

Di-acetate  of  Copper  .  . 

Acetate  of  Ammonia  . . 

Nitric  Acid 

Nitrous  Oxide 

Basis-triacetate-  of  Lead 

Acetate  of  Lead 

Carbonate  of  Lead 

Sulphate  of  Lead 

Oxide  of  Lead 

Bichloride  of  Mercury 

Nitro-hydrochloric  Acid 

Chloride  of  Mercury  .  . 

Chloride  of  Calcium   . . 

Sulphide  of  Arsenic 

Sulphide  of  Mercury  . . 

Oxide  of  Lead.  .         ,  . 

Nitrate  of  Silver 

Sulphate  of  Alumina  com- 
bined with  Sulphate  of 
Potash   


Ordinary  Name. 

Common  Salt 
Soda 

Copperas,  Green  Vitriol 
Blue  Vitriol 
White  Vitriol 
Oil  of  Vitriol 
Epsom  Salts 

Spirits  of  Salts 

Vinegar 

Saltpetre  or  Nitre 

Cream  of  Tartar 

Salt  of  Tartar 
daubers  Salt 
Spirits  of  Hartshorn 
Sal  Ammoniac 
Plaster  of  Paris  (Stuceo)i 
Verdigris,  Copper  rust 
Spirit  of  Mindererus 
Aqua  Fortis 
Laughing  Gas 
Goulard  Water 
Sugar  of  Lead 
White  Lead 
Lead  Vitriol 
Lithara-e 

eCorrosive  Sublimate 
Aqua  Pegia 
( 'alomel 

Chloride  of  Lime 
Realgar 
Vermilion 
Ped  Lead 
Lunar  Caustic 

Alum 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


Phrenology  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  Forster 
in  1815,  it  having  been  previously  called  "  craniology,"  &c. 
The  word  phrenology  comes  from  the  Greek,  and  means 
words  or  discourses  on  the  mind.  It  was  founded  by  Dr.  F. 
J.  Gall,  a  Viennese  doctor  (1758 — 1828),  and  extended  by 
Spurzheim — who  was  Gall's  associate  and  pupil — by  George 
and  Andrew  Combe,  Dr.  Elliotson,  and  others.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  based  on  the  ideas  that  there  is  a  close 
connection  between  brain  and  mind ;  that  mental  powers  can 

1?T 


be  divided  into  independent  faculties;  that  these  faculties 
can  be  referred  to  a  definite  seat  or  locality  in  the  brain  and 
that  the  size  of  these  localities  indicates  the  power  ot  the 

fa Thee8sys.tem  here  followed  is  that  of  Spurzheim  and 
Combe,  and  has  been  the  most  used  in  Great  Britain.  Uut 
Dhvsiology  and  anatomy  show  that  the  exterior  of  the  brain 
is  not  a  reliable  or  correct  index  to  character  or  mind;  and 
manv  eminent  scientific  men  have  strongly  opposed  the 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  there  does  appear  to  be  some 
evidence  in  favour  of  some  of  the  generalizations  and  of  some 
localization  of  faculties.  

No  wear  and  tear 
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/  The  head  is  divided  into  35 
the  popular  term — and  they 
follows  :•— 

(A)  Propensities. 

(1)  Amataveness. 

(2)  Philoprogenitiveness  (love  of 

children). 

(3)  Concentrativeness,    or  In- 

habitiveness. 

(4)  Adhesiveness  (tendency  to  be 

constant  in  affection) . 

(5)  Combativeness. 

(6)  Destructiveness. 

(6a)  (marked  x  in  diagram)  Ali. 
mentiveness,  i.e.,  fondness 
for  eating  and  drinking. 

(7)  Secretiveness. 

(8)  Acquisitiveness. 

(9)  Consiructiveness 

(B)  Sentime7it&, 

(10)  Self-esteem. 

(11)  Love  of  Approbation 

(12)  Cautiousness. 
(13^  Benevolence. 
fl4)  Veneration. 
<15)  Firmness. 

(16  Conscientiousness. 
fl7)  Hope. 

(18)  Wonder,  ue.,   love  of  the 

wonderful. 

(19)  Ideality. 
(20  Wit. 

(21)  Imitation. 

i  (C)  Intellectual — Perceptive 
Faculties. 

(22)  Individuality,  i.e.,  power  of 

peroeiving   the  different 
characteristics  of  objects. 


sections — or  "bumps"  to  use 
are  numbered  and  named  as 

(23)  Form,  i.e.,  faculty  of  per- 

ceiving form. 

(24)  Size,  i.e.,  the  faculty  of  per- 

ceiving and  estimating 
distance,  space,  size. 

(25)  Weight,  same  faoulty  with 

regard  to  weight. 

(26)  Colour,  same  faculty  with 

regard  to  colour. 

(27)  Locality,  a  sense  of  knowing 

places  and  keeping  clearly 
in  the  mind  where  they 
are. 

Number,  power  of  calcula- 
tion, &c. 
Order. 

Eventuality,  a  memory  for 

events,  things,  &c. 
Time. 
Tune. 

(33)  Language,  not  so  much,  per- 

haps, study  of  languages  aa 
power  of  using  language 
and  a  command  of  words, 

(D)  Intellectual — Reflective 
Faculties. 

(34)  Comparison,  i.e.,  power  of 

making   comparisons,  or, 

as  the^  French  call  it, 
eagacite  comparative. 

(35)  Causality,  or  power  of  de- 

ducing results  from  causes, 
or  of  discovering  causes 
from  results. 


(28) 

(29) 
(30) 


PALMISTRY. 

Palmistry  is  the  «  art "  of  "reading  "  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  of  describing  a  person's  character  and  temperament 
therefrom;  also  is  supposed  to  tell  past  and  future  events 
happening  to  the  owner  of  the  hand.    Palmistry  is  likewisa 
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known  as  Chiromancy,  and  in  some  form  or  other  appears  to 
be,  very  ancient,  while  a  great  number  of  complicated 
directions  have  been  laid  down  by  both  ancient  and  modern 
authorities  to  enable  the  student  to  practise  it  correctly. 
Modern  English  works  are  largely  based  on  two  French 
writers,  D'Arpentigny  and  Desbarrolles:  While  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  form  and  features  of  the  hand  may  yield 
indications  as  to  character  and  temperament,  we  need  hardly 
warn  our  readers  against  placing  implicit  confidence  in  the 
foretelling  of  events  from  the  hand. 

The  fingers  are  named  (beginning  at  .the  forefinger): — 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Apollo,  and  Mercury.  The  fleshy  pads  at 
the  base  of  each  are  termed  "Mounts,"  and  are  named  after 
the  fingers  below  which  they  occur.  The  "ball"  (or  third 
phalange  of  the  thumb)  is  called  the  Mount  of  Yenus.  In 
the  centre  of  the  palm  is  the  plain  or  triangle  of  Mars. 
Below  the  Mount  of  Mercury  is  the  Mount  of  Mars  ;  extending 

from  the  last  mount 
/  /s^  up  to  the  wrist  is  the 

&A  Mount  of  Luna,  or  the 

Moon. 

1.  ..The  upper 
%n\  phalange  of  the  thumb 

indicates  will  and  de- 
cision of  character. 

2.  The  second 
phalange  of  the  thumb 
indicates  logical  power. 

3.  "Mount"  of 
Yenus  indicates  love, 
melody,  passion. 

4.  Jupiter,  the  joint 
at  the  base  of  the 
finger  is  called  Mount 
of  Jupiter,  denoting 
ambition  and  pride. 

5.  Apollo,  the  joint 
at  the  base  of  the 
finger  is  called  Mount 
of  Apollo,  and  indicates 
riches  or  art. 
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\j  Saturn.  The  joint  at  the  base  of  the  finger  is  called 
Mount  of  Saturn,  "fatality."  .  ,  „ 

g  Mercury.  The  joint  at  the  base  of  the  finger  is  called 
Mount  of  Mercury,  wit,  science. 

6  Mars.  The  joint  at  the  base  of  the  finger  is  called 
Mount  of  Mars,  courage. 

<X  Luna,  The  Moon.  The  joint  at  the  base  of  the  finger  is 
called  Mount  of  the  Moon,  folly,  or  it  may  be  imagination. 

The  effect  of  these  "Mounts,"  however,  may  be  much 
modified  by  the  lines  of  the  hand.  There  are  four  principal 
lines  and  several  others  of  minor  importance. 

6.  Line  of  Saturn,  or  of  Fate,  is  not  present  in  all  hands, 
but,  if  long  and  clear-cut,  indicates  happiness  and  prosperity ; 
if  broken  or  winding,  indicates  misfortunes  or  difficulties.  _ 

7.  Line  of  Heart,  if  long  and  clear-cut,  denotes  affection 
and  devotion. 

8.  Line  of  Health,  or  of  Liver,  if  well  marked,  indicates 
health  and  long  life. 

9.  Line  of  Mars,  if  strongly  marked,  denotes  a  martial 
and  warlike  disposition. 

10.  The  Line  of  Life,  surrounding  the  thumb,  and,  L£ 
long,  supposed  to  indicate  long  life. 

The  Bracelets  of  Life,  or  the  Eascette.  Each  bracelet  is 
supposed  to  represent  thirty  years  of  life,  and  when  well 
marked,  emphasise  the  effect  of  the  "Line  of  Life,"  denoting 
length  of  life  and  happiness,  especially  if  they  should  rise  to 
the  hand. 

The  Line  of  Apollo,  or  Brilliancy  (below  the  Mount  of 
Apollo)  if  well  marked,  indicates  success  in  art.  This  line  is 
not  present  in  all  hands. 

The  Girdle  of  Venus  indicates  a  bad  character  on  the 
whole,  and  a  character  liable  to  be  influenced  by  love ;  it  is 
not  seen  on  all  hands. 

Via  Lasciva,  also  called  "The  Milky  "Way,"  is  not  always 
seen,  and  denotes  faithlessness  and  cunning.  It  is  near  the 
line  of  health,  for  which  it  is  sometimes  mistaken. 

The  division  of  the  fingers  by  joints  are  called  phalanges. 
The  first  indicate  intuition,  or  intuitive  faculties ;  the  second 
reasoning  powers;  and  the  third  material  instincts.  The 
middle  of  the  hand  is  the  quadrangle,  and  if  broad  and  open, 
indicates  generosity  ;  if  narrow,  avarice. 

the  home  is  always  bright.  x 
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Many  fine  stones  have  been  f onnd  in  South.  Africa,  but  some 
of  them  are  tinted  yellow  or  brown.  The  Star  of  South 
Africa,  or  the  Dudley  diamond  (the  property  of  the  Countess 
of  Dudley)  is,  however,  of  stainless  purity.  After  cutting,  it 
weighs  46£  carats,  value  about  £20,000.  The  celebrated 
Porter  Ehodes  diamond  is  a  "blue-white"  weighing  150 
carats,  and  valued  at  £60,000.  In  1888  a  yellowish 
stone  was  found  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg,  weighing  428£ 
carats;  but  in  1895  a  still  larger  diamond  was  reported 
from  the  Transvaal,  valued  at  £634,000  and  weighing  634 
carats. 

The  Star  of  the  South  diamond,  found  in  a  river  in  Minas 
Geraes,  Brazil,  by  a  negress  in  1853,  weighed  254£  carats. 
When  cut  its  weight  was  125  carats,  and  it  was  sold  to  the 
Gaekwar  of  Baroda  for  £80,000. 

Diamonds  should  be  colourless,  but  should  yield  brilliant 
flashes  of  light.  Chemically  they  are  carbon.  M.  Moissan, 
of  Paris,  makes  artificial  "  real  "  diamonds—  i.e.,  we  under- 
stand, of  carbon  instead  of  glass— at  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Turquoises  are  sky-blue  in  colour,  varying,  however^  to 
green.  Chemically,  phosphate  of  alumina,  but  also  containing 
other  matter. 

Ruby.  Usually  red  in  colour,  yet  also  pink  and  purple. 
One  in  the  Eussian  regalia  size  of  pigeon's  egg.  Chemically, 
alumina,  pure  corundum.  Yalue  sometimes  £20  and  some- 
times £100  per  carat. 

Sapphire.  Blue,  also  alumina,  a  blue  species  of  corundum, 
value  perhaps  about  £20  per  carat. 

Emerald.  Green.  Chemically  a  compound  of  silica  and 
alumina  with  some  other  matter.  Impossible  to  state  price 
as  much  depends  on  the  perfection  of  the  stone,  some- 
times sold  at  £10  per  carat  and  sometimes  £160  or  more 
per  carat. 

Opal.  Pearly  colour,  giving  brilliant  flashes.  Chemically 
silica,  though  mixed  with  other  matters.  Yalue  various,  but 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  cheapest  of  precious  stones.  


A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed— 
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Some  Famous  Diamonds  of  the  Woeld. 

The  "  Kohinoe,  "  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  diamonds.  The  name 
signifies  "Mountain  of  Light." 
Tradition  carries  its  history  back  to 
legendary  times,  and  after  many 
romantic  adventures  it  passed  to 
Eunjit  Singh,  and  on  his  death  was 
kept  in  the  Treasury  of  Lahore ; 
when  the  Punjab  was  annexed  by 
Britain  (1849),  it  was  stipulated 
that  this  diamond  should  be  pre- 
sented to  Queen  Victoria.  It  was 
re-cut  and  the  weight  reduced  from 
186  &  to  106,^6  carats.  A  carat  for 
weighing  precious  stones  is  equal  to 
3^6  grains  troy. 

The  ' '  Orloff  ' '  was  found  in  India, 
where  it  was  said  to  have  formed  the 
eye  of  an  idol  in  Mysore,  and  to 
have  been  stolen  by  a  Frenchman, 
and  purchased  in  1776,  in  Amster- 
dam, by  Prince  Orloff — hence  the  name 
— for  Catherine  II.  of  Russia.  It  is  now 
in  the  sceptre  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and 
weighs  193  carats.  Impossible  to  state 
the  price,  but  it  has  been  valued  at  not 
less  than  £100,000. 

The  "  Regent  "  was  found  at  Parteal 
Mines,  India  1701,  and  was  sold  to  an 
English  captain.  Thomas  Pitt,  who  was 
Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  (his  grand- 
son was  first  Earl  of  Chatham),  bought 
it,  and  afterwards  sold  it  to  the 
Regent  of  France  (1717),  for  £135,000.  It  is  now  pre- 
served in  thb  State  jewels  of  France,  and  has  been  valued  at 
nearly  half  a  million  pounds.  After  being  re-cut  itf3  weight 
is  about  136  carats.  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  set  it  in  his 
sword  of  State.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  diamonds 
in  the  world. 


THE  OEL'OFF. 


REGENT,  OE  PITT 
DIAMOND. 
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The  "  Sanoy  "  was 


THE  SANCX  DIAMOND. 


bought  by  M.  Sanci  (or  Sancy)  about 
1570,  at  Constantinople,  and  after 
being  held  by  one  or  two  Kings 
of  France,  was  bought  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England ;  it  was  sold  by 
James  II.  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
and  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  Demidoff  family  of  Russia,  who 
gave,  it  is  said,  £80,000  for  it,  and 
sold  it  to  an  Indian  Prince. 


RANGE  OF  VISION  AT  DIFFERENT  HEIGHT5. 


Distances  You  Can  See. 

Were  the  earth  flat  and  there  were  no  obstructions,  the  • 
range  of  vision  would  be  much  larger  than  now ;  but 
the  rotundity  of  the  earth  considerably  limits  the  distance  of 
sight.  Thus,  a  man  on  the  sea,  with  his  eyes,  say,  six  feet 
above  the  water  level,  would  only  be  able  to  see  a  distance  of 
some  3  J  miles,  because  of  the  sloping  away  of  the  earth's 
rotundity.  For  this  reason,  also,  great  heights  appear  low  at 
a  distance,  until,  as  we  say,  they  sink  below  the  horizon. 

At  10  ft.  high  a  per3on  may  be  able  to  see  nearly  H  miles 
before  the  slope  of  the  earth  prevents  him  from  seeing 
further. 

At  20  ft.  high,  nearly  6  miles. 

At  25  ft.  high,  nearly  6f  miles. 

At  40  ft.  high,  something  over  8J  miles-. 

At  100  ft.  high,  nearly  13£  miles. 

At  200  ft.  high,  nearly  18 J  miles. 

At  500  ft.  high,  something  over  29£  miles. 

At  1,000  ft.  nearly  42  miles. 

At  5,000  ft.,  93£  miles. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  vision  does  not  increase 
in  proportion  the  higher  you  ascend,  but  becomes  slightly 
less  each  foot  you  rise.  Thus  the  distance  you  can  see  at 
10  ft.  high  is  about  4J  miles,  but  at  20  ft.  high  it  is  barely 
six  miles.  


SUNLIGHT  SOAP  does  its  work 


HOW  LONG  PLANTS  WILL  LIVE.  2ag 
HOW  LONG   MAN  AND  ANIMALS  LIVE. 


Thomas  Parr,  of  Sliropshire,  "Old  Parr,"  died  on 
November  15th,  1635,  in  his  153rd  year.  Born  1483.  [Ihe 
average  length  of  human  life  has  for  various  reasons,  sanitary 
and  medical,  been  on  the  increase  for  generations.] 

A  horse  sometimes  lives  40  years. 

An  elephant  lives  about  200  years. 

A  mouse  said  to  live  about  six  years. 

A  dog  will  live  for  nearly  a  dozen  years. 

A  queen  ant  noticed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  to  have  lived 
nearly  15  years. 

A  donkey  may  live  over  40  years. 

A  camel  lives  for  about  40  years. 

.An  ox  will  live  for  about  20  years. 

Carp  and  pike  will  live  for  about  200  years. 

Trout  have  lived  for  nearly  50  years. 

A  golden  eagle  said  to  live  60  years. 

A  cat  will  live  for  about  ten  years. 

Ravens  have  been  known  to  live  80  years  and  even  longer. 
Toads  have  been  known  to  live  for  40  years  and  even 
longer. 

Storks  live  for  more  than  100  years. 
Domestic  fowls  will  live  from  12  to  15  years. 
Statistics  show  that  married  people  as  a  rule  live  longer 
than  unmarried,  and  that  women  live  longer  than  men. 


HOW  LONG  PLANTS  WILL  LIVE. 


Annuals. — Some  plants  grow  up,  flourish,  produce  seeds, 
and  die  in  one  year ;  they  are  called  annuals.  These  are 
again  divided  into  the  hardy — such  as  the  Rocket  larkspur, 
candytuft,  nemophila  ;  the  half-hardy,  which  need  protection 
and  artificial  heat  in  their  early  stages,  such  as  the  China  aster, 
phlox  drummondi,  marigold ;  and  the  tender  annuals  which 
should  be  cultivated  in  a  greenhouse,  such  as  the  melon  and 
the  cockscomb,  &c. 

Biennials  are  plants  which  flower  and  bear  fruit  only  in 
their  second  year  and  then  die.    They  do  not  flower  in  their 
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first  year.  The  foxglove  is  a  biennial,  so  also  is  the  wall- 
flower, stock,  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  &c.  Biennials  may 
become  annuals  if  sown  early  and  forced  to  develop  their 
flowers,  while  if  seeding  be  prevented,  some  may  last  longer 
than  two  years. 

Perennials. — Plants  which  continue  for  serial  years,  and 
which  exhibit  a  great  variation  of  longevity. 

British  Oaks—  Said  to  attain  an  age  of  over  1,000  years. 
The  "  King  Oak,"  in  Windsor  Forest,  is  said  to  have  afforded 
shelter  to  William  the  Conqueror.  An  oak  at  Cowthorpe, 
near  Knaresboro',  measured  48  feet  round  the  trunk,  three 
feet  above  the  ground,  a  few  years  ago. 

Larches  attain  an  age  of  200  years. 

Bate  Palms,  said  to  live  between  200  and  300  years. 

Yews  live  between  300  and  400  years,  and  some  much 
longer.  A  yew,  in  the  churchyard  of  Darley  Dale,  Derby- 
shire, is  said  to  be  3,000  years  old;  it  is  over  33  feet  in 
circumference. 

The  Sequoia,  or  Giant  Tree  of  California,  estimated  to 
attain  an  age  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  years,  estimates  being 
based  on  the  number  of  the  concentric  rings  m  the  trunk. 
The  girth  of  one  of  these  trees  that  fell  was  40  ft. 

The  Common  Olive.— Plantations  at  Terni,  Italy,  believed 
to  have  existed  since  the  days  of  Pliny,  1880-1900  years  ago. 
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The  Secret  of  Health. 

By  a  Diplomee  op  a  London  Hospital. 


.  "  An  Englishman's  House  is  his  Castle,"  is  the  Englishman's 
boast,  and  he  believes  that  he  is  as  secure  nowadays  within 
the  four  brick  walls  of  his  cottage  as  his  ancestors  were  behind 
their  moats,  and  dykes,  and  drawbridges. 

What  will  he  Bay,  then,  to  hear  that  such  a  belief  is  but  a 
miserable  delusion,  and  that  so  far  from  being  as  safe  a3  a 
castle,  his  house  can  be  entered  at  any  moment  by  an  intruder 
who  waits  neither  for  leave,  welcome,  nor  permission  to  stay  : 
an  intruder  who  can  disable  his  body,  waste  his  time,  take 
his  work  from  him,  rob  him  of  the  savings  of  years,  and  can 
even  take  from  him  for  ever  the  treasures  that  are  still  dearer 
to  him  than  any  money,  while  he  is  forced  to  stand  by  power- 
less ? 

How  can  any  house  accessible  to  so  terrible  a  presence  be 
compared  to  a  castle  ? 

There  may  be  people  who  will  deny  that  any  intruder  exists 
who  can  thus  devastate  our  homes  against  our  will. 

Alas  !  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  This  picture  of  the 
enemy  who  lurks  within  the  shadow  of  our  homeB,  and  whose 
course  is  marked  with  woe,  is  drawn  in  colours  all  too  faint, 
this  enemy's  name  is 

INFECTION. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  fact  that  this  unseen  and  terrible  foe  is 
always  waiting  to  force  an  entrance  within  our  doors,  can  any- 
thing be  more  important  to  learn  than  how  this  foe  may  be  kept 
out?  r 

Science  teaches  us  that  there  are  a  number  of  diseases  which 
ought  not  to  exist  at  all,  and  which  will  not  exist  when  we  take 
the  trouble  to  learn  how  their  propagation  can  be  prevented. 

LOSS  OF  WORK. 

How  many  houses  have  been  broken  up,  how  many  women 
and  children  have  been  driven  into  the  workhouse  by  this  cause, 
who  can  calculate  ? 

To  what  extent  our  present  death  and  disease  rates  are 
capable  of  being  lowered  we  oan  judge  best  by  looking  for  a 
moment  at  the  statistics  of  the  prisons  of  our  country. 
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**  For  years  back,"  says  Dr.  George  Wilson,  "  the  prisons  of 
this  country  have  been  proved  by  the  most  rigid  statistics  to  be 
far  healthier  than  our  homes,  and  so-called  preventable  disease 
of  any  kind  is  so  rare  within  their  walls,  that  when  isolated 
cases  do  appear  they  at  once  give  rise  to  surprise  and  are  sure  to 
call  for  enquiry." 

Why  should  this  be  ?  Why  should  our  prisons  be  so  much 
healthier  than  our  homes  ?  Why  should  the  death  rate  in  the 
free  cottage  be  20  per  cent,  and  the  sick  rate  nearly  100  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  the  captive's  cell? 

Because,  in  the  prisons  of  to-day  the  great  scientific  fact  is 
recognized,  that  all  infectious  diseases  are  propagated  by  living 
seeds  or  germs,  and  therefore  means  are  taken  to  prevent  their 
propagation. 

The  practical  question  for  us  all  then  is,  "  How  shall  we  pre- 
vent infectious  diseases  from  entering  our  homes  ?  " 

The  answer  is,  "  By  destroying  the  seeds  of  infection." 
«  But  how  can  this  be  done  as  the  seed  is  invisible  ?  "  The 
answer  to  this  is  fortunately  simple.  1.  By  boiling.  2.  By 
burning.    3.  By  using  LIFEBUOY  SOAP. 

Thorough  boiling  or  burning  will  destroy  every  kind  of 
disease  germs,  but  we  cannot  obviously  always  employ  such 
means.  We  cannot  boil  our  hands  or  bodies,  on  which  the 
germs  may  lurk  unseen  if  we  have  been  near  sick  people.  If 
we  are  not  rich  we  cannot  burn  everything  in  the  room  where 
measles  or  whooping  cough  is  nursed.  "  What  are  we  to  do 
then  ?  "  Why,  we  can  destroy  it  in  another  way  wnicu  is 
simple,  cheap,  and  sure  — 

"By  the  use  of  Lifebuoy  Soap." 

How  will  this  do  it  ?  "  Because  this  SOAP  is  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  a  potent  disinfectant  (i.e.,  killer  of  infection) 
that  its  use  will  ensure  the  utter  destruction  of  all  germs  of 
disease,  which,  because  unseen,  are  often  unsuspected  until  they 
have  produced  their  deadly  fruit.  v™.^ 

Where  there  are  dirty  boards,  filthy  sinks,  musty  cupboards, 
foul  smells,  there  disease  is  surely  germinating  and  will  thrive. 

One  bar  of  LIFEBUOY  SOAP  will  stop  this  deadly  work 
It  will  not  only  remove  the  seeds  of  sickness  which  thrive  in 
dirt,  but  it  will  destroy  them.  If  merely  removed they  wiU 
undoubtedly  spring  up  somewhere  else,  but  once  LI  FEBUO Y 
SOAP  has  been  applied,  all  lurking  disease  germs,  not  only  those 
o  i  infectious  disease,  but  the  germs  of  putrefaction  which  pro- 
duce Sres  and  skin  diseases,  mould  and  decay,  are  killed,  and 
therefore  can  never  again  produce  disease. 
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EVENTS  OF  1896-7. 

Public  interest  in  architectural  events  is  usually  very  local 
in  its  character.  It  rarely  finds  much  to  concern  it  in  any 
serious  consideration  of  architectural  progress  in  general. 
And  yet  it  should  be  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  public,  seeing  how  much  good  architecture  has  to  do 
with  good  health  and  the  enhancement  of  the  aesthetic 
quality  of  our  streets  and  their  architecture. 

One  of  the  questions  closely  affecting  the  public  in  regard 
to  architecture  is  the  education  of  the  architect.  For  some 
time  past  now  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
which  is  the  representative  society  of  the  English  "profession, 
has  undertaken  the  work  of  an  examining  body,  and  has 
instituted  preliminary,  intermediate,  and  final  examinations 
held  periodically  in  London  and  certain  provincial  centres. 
This  three-fold  system  has  only  lately  come  into  regular 
operation,  and,  judging  by  the  numbers  availing  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  testing  their  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge,  the  scheme  may  be  said  to  have 
thoroughly  answered  the  expectations  of  its  founders.  In 
1896  no  fewer  than  165  candidates  passed  the  preliminary 
examination,  and  were  registered  as  probationers ;  68  pro- 
bationers passed  the  intermediate  examination  and  were 
registered  as  students  ;  whilst,  of  the  76  candidates  examined 
in  the  final,  35  passed.  There  are  now  some  872  pro- 
bationers, and  798  students  on  the  respective  registers. 

In  May,  1896,  the  Architectural  Association  celebrated  the 
jubilee  of  its  foundation.  This  association  has  always  been 
particularly  identified  with  the  important  question  of  archi- 
tectural education.  Originally  by  evening  classes,  and 
latterly  by  the  establishment  of  a  curriculum,  and  the  insti- 
tution of  a  largely  extended  teaching  system,  the  Association 
has  accomplished  a  great  deal  for  the  benefit  of  architectural 
students,  and  the  promotion  of  an  efficient  standard  of  profes- 
sional education. 

One  question  of  importance  affecting  the  relationship  of 
architects  to  the  public  is  contained  in  a  Bill  introduced  year 
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by  year  into  Parliament  for  the  compulsory  registration  of 
architects  after  the  fashion  of  the  medical  and  legal  profes- 
sions. Hitherto  it  has  met  with  scant  chance  of  passing  into 
law,  and  certain  conferences  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  in  1896,  under  the  auspices  of  its  promoters,  were 
unproductive  of  any  new  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
The  Bill  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  Boyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  other  professional  bodies. 

The  death  of  Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott,  F.S.A.,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  the  eminent  architect, 
on  the  6th  of  May,  1897,  removed  from  our  midst  an  ecclesias- 
tical architect  of  the  very  first  rank.  Indeed  nothing  finer  in 
the  way  of  modern  church  design  is  to  be  found  in  England, 
than  Mr.  Scott's,  church  at  Norwich,  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
He  had  retired  from  actual  practice  some  three  or  four  years 
before  his  death. 

The  death  of  Lord  Leighton,  the  gifted  President  of  the 
Boyal  Academy,  was  an  event  which  concerned  architecture, 
in  that  he  was  an  Hon.  Pellow  of  the  Boyal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  and  had  received  the  Institute's  highest 
honour,  viz. :—  the  Boyal  Gold  Medal.  Several  of  his  latest 
addresses  to  the  Eoyal  Academy  students  dealt  particularly 
with  certain  periods  of  continental  architecture.  Then  the 
death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  for  eighteen  years  the  able  and 
energetic  secretary  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  was 
a  distinct  loss  to  the  profession  no  less  than  to  the  Institute. 
Mr.  William  Morris,  too,  who  has  also  passed  over  to  the 
majority,  was  more  or  less  intimately  associated  with  the 
decorative  arts  appertaining  to  architecture. 

A  notable  addition  to  the  public  buildings  of  -London 
is  the  British  Art  Gallery,  built  on  the  old  MiUbank 
Prison  site.  It  is  to  house  the  splendid  collection  of 
modern  pictures  by  British  artists  given  to  the  nation  by 
Mr.  Henry  Tate.  The  cost  of  the  buildings,  which  have 
been  designed  by  Mr.  Sidney  E.  J.  Smith,  F.E.I.B.A.,  will 
be  something  like  £100,000,  and  the  value  of  the  pictures  is 
set  down  at  something  like  £75,000.  One  of  the  most 
important  building  projects  of  1897  is  that  of  the  proposed 
new  Government  Offices,  in  Whitehall,  which  has  formed  the 
subject  of  consideration  by  a  Special  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee.   The  question  of  site  has  proved  a  debatablejme, 
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and  the  settlement  of  this  and  the  obtaining  of  a  suitable 
(or  unsuitable)  design  will  not  be  likely  to  admit  of  any 
actual  commencement  of  the  work  till  1898,  if  indeed  then. 

The  South  Kensington  Museum  Buildings  completion 
scheme,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  competition  amongst  a 
selected  few  of  our  best-known  architects,  and  resulted  m  the 
selection  of  a  design  by  Messrs.  Aston  "Webb  and  Ingress 
Bell,  still  hangs  fire.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the  work 
should  be  undertaken  as  a  memorial  of  the  Queen's  Diamond 
Jubilee,  but  no  such  commemoration  can  rid  us  of  the 
national  disgrace  of  having  left  them  so  long  unfinished. 

Three  important  municipal  public  buildings  were  opened 
during  the  period  covered  by  our  notes.  The  first  inaugura- 
ted were  those  at  Bath,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon,  of 
London.  The  next  were  the  Oxford  Buildings,  designed  by 
Mr.  H.  T.  Hare  (London),  and  opened  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  third  on  the  list  were  the  Sheffield  Municipal 
Buildings,  designed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford  (London),  and 
opened  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Edinburgh  has  had  a  munificent  gift  offered  in  the  shape  of  a 
public  hall,  which  is  to  cost  its  donor  something  like  £100,000. 

Manchester,  Edinburgh,  and  Newcastle- on-Tyne  all  have 
large  building  schemes  on  the  way  in  connection  with  their 
respective  infirmaries. 

Canterbury,  Salisbury,  and  Peterborough  Cathedrals  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  restorers  (or  destroyers  as  some 
would  have  us  call  them)  during  the  past  eighteen  months  or 
so.  Work  on  the  West  Front  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  was 
not  commenced  without  much  strong  and  indignant  remon- 
strance from  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings,  and  other  anti-restorers.  "Whatever  may  be  said 
for  or  against  the  course  adopted  at  Peterborough  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  and  approved  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  architectural 
vandalism  is  still  a  power  for  mischief  which  has  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

Artisans'  dwellings  schemes  have  been  largely  projected  by 
Manchester,  Saliord,  Liverpool  and  other  provincial  cities, 
whilst  the  London  County  Council  have  also  dabbled  con- 
siderably in  this  kind  of  building  speculation. 

The  London  County  Council  attempted  to  get  a  scheme 
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passed  by  Parliament  for  the  erection  of  a  grand  Connty 
Hall  in  Trafalgar  Square.  But  neither  the  site  nor  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  scheme  commended  themselves  to  the 
House  of  Commons  majority,  and  the  scheme  was  rejected. 
The  proposed  new  thoroughfare  from  Holborn  to  the  Strand, 
with  its  contingent  architectural  possibilities,  also  remained  a 
paper  scheme. 

The  houses  which  have  so  long  blocked  up  one  of  the  best 
exterior  views  of  Westminster  Abbey  have  been  removed — 
except  Mr.  Labouchere's — and  now  the  public  are  able  to 
properly  view — and  appreciate  if  they  can — the  exterior  of  the 
Chapter  House  and  the  flank  of  Henry  VII.  's  Chapel. 

The  buildings  for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  formed  the 
subject  of  an  important  competition  amongst  French  archi- 
tects in  1896.  Some  60  designs  were  actually  sent  in,  and 
in  the  result  the  work  was  divided  up  amongst  the  authors 
of  the  designs  placed  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  respectively,  whilst 
the  general  oversight  of  the  whole  work  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  M.  GirauLt. 

A  competition  for  a  foreign  building  of  international  im- 
portance, in  which  English  architects  took  part,  was  that  for 
the  new  Museum  of  Egyptian  Antiquities.  The  work  fell, 
however,  to  a  Prench  architect,  M.  Dourgnon,  and  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  new  structure  was  laid  in  the  spring  of  1897. 

A  notable  addition  to  the  already  large  number  of  huge 
hotels  in  London  has  been  the  Hotel  Cecil,  whilst  one  of 
the  most  recent,  and  in  point  of  general  convenience  and 
comfort,  about  the  best  addition  to  London  theatres  has  been 
Her  Majesty's,  in  the  Haymarket,  built  for  Mr.  Eeerbohm 
Tree,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Phipps,  P.S.A.  But  of  the  archi- 
tectural qualities  of  these  buildings  the  less  said  the  better. 

The  question  of  the  best  way  of  commemorating  the 
Queen's  long  reign  in  some  permanent  form  in  London  called 
forth  a  variety  of  suggestions,  all  more  or  less  of  a  utilitarian 
character.  But  the  hospital  project  seems  to  have  put  most 
other  ideas  of  a  national  memorial  into  the  shade.  Still,  the 
suggestion  of  an  architectural  journal  that  we  might  have  an 
artistic  memorial  of  the  Queen  and  her  reign,  purely  as  a 
work  of  art,  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  as  a  monu- 
ment only,  without  considering  its  practical  use,  was  an 
excellent  one  that  might  well  have  bean  carried  out.  
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Historically,  the  study  of  English  architecture  carries  ua 
back  to  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  ;  practically, 
we  need  go  no  farther  back  than  the  Norman  Conquest.  There 
certainly  had  been  some  attempt  made  towards  the  close  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  era  to  build  churches,  but  these  were  rude 
structures,  mostly  constructed  of  wood,  and  laid  out  on  the 
lines  of  contemporary  Roman  art.  Traces  of  this  Saxon,  or 
early  round-arched  style,  have  been  discovered  in  some  35  or 
40  churches,  and  one  particularly  notable  instance  is  the 
Saxon  doorway  under  the  tower  of  Monkwearmouth  Church, 
in  Durham,  in  which  the  characteristics  of  the  style  are' 
specially  evidenced.  But  the  art  was  certainly  of  the  rudest 
type,  though  the  style  was  nevertheless  distinctly  arcuated* 
The  Saxon  style  lasted  366  years. 

It  was,  however,  the  Norman  Conquest  which  ushered  in 
the  first  real  epoch  of  architectural  history  in  this  country . 
What  the  Saxons  had  done  in  the  way  of  ecclesiastical  art  waa 
destroyed  to  make  way  for  a  rebuilding  on  a  finer  and  more  ex- 
tensive scale  altogether.  "With  an  astonishing  appreciation 
for  the  true  principles  of  architectural  proportion  ("the> 
fundamental  element  of  the  beautiful  in  architecture  ")  the 
architects  of  the  Norman  period  upreared  cathedrals  and 
churches  which  by  their  form  and  size  had  at  least  the  one 
great  quality  of  impressiveness.  Good  examples  of  Norman 
work  are  to  be  noted  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  Smith- 
field,  London,  and  Durham  and  Ely  Cathedrals.  The  latter, 
of  course,  furnish  us  with  two  of  the  best  typical  specimens. 
But  the  architecture  of  this  period  of  the  round-arched  style 
progressed  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  new  methods  of  con- 
struction and  the  new  application  of  carved  work;  whilst 
even  painting  became  an  allied  art  in  a  practical  sense.  The 
Norman  period  lasted  about  100  years. 

In  1185  there  began  the  rise  of  Gothic  art,  which 
on  account  of  its  "  lancet  ''-shaped  windows  was  called  the 
Lancet  style,known  also  as  Pointed,  architecture.  No  doubt  there 
was  a  transitional  stage,  but  scarcely  sufficient  to  form  a 
recognised  period  of  art.  The  Lancet  style  (or  Plantagenet, 
as  Eergusson  terms  it)  progressed  for  some  60  or  100  years, 
developing    thereafter    into    the    "Early"    and  "Late 
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Decorated  "  periods.  These  latter  brought  Gothic  architec- 
ture up  to  that  point  of  richness  and  ornamentation  which 
formed  the  culmination  of  its  beauty.  It  then  passed  into 
what  is  termed  the  "Perpendicular"  stage,  which  was  the 
final  phase  of  Gothic  art,  divisible  into  two  stages — Early  and 
Late.  The  Late  stage  was  the  final  end  of  Gothic.  It  was  at 
this  stage  that  Henry  YII.'s  Chapel,  Westminster,  and 
King's  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge  was  built.  Of  this  final 
ending  Fergusson  writes  : — "  Under  the  Tudors  the  style 
went  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  Nothing  can  be  mor,  gorgeous 
or  fascinating  than  the  Boyal  chapels  and  other  contemporary 
fan-roofed  buildings ;  but  they  are  like  the  fabled  dying  hues 
of  the  dolphin — bright  and  brilliant,  but  unnatural  and 
fleeting.  It  was  the  last  spasmodic  effort  of  an  expiring 
style,  and  soon  passed  away." 

Then  followed  the  Eenaissanee,  which  in  a  large  sense 
was  a  reversion  to  precedents  and  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
tellectual movement  of  the  times.  Eoman  forms  were  again 
employed,  though  by  no  means  without  originality  of  adapta- 
tion. But  though  the  Gothic  style  was  practically  dead,  yet 
it  still  made  itself  apparent  even  in  Eenaissanee  work,  and 
here  and  there  were  to  be  noted  Eenaissanee  buildings 
which  showed  a  distinctly  general  Gothic  effect  and  feeling. 

Since  the  Eenaissanee,  English  architects  have  had  a  re- 
vival of  both  Greek  and  Gothic  styles,  and  their  latest  move 
is  in  the  direction  of  a  resuscitation  of  Eenaissanee. 

English  architecture,  in  the  understanding  of  architects, 
may  be  roughly  traced  as  follows  : — Beginning  with  Saxon 
work,  we  trace  its  progress  through  Norman,  Early  English 
Gothic,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  Gothic  to  Tudor, 
Jacobean,  and  Queen  Anne ;  after  which  there  began  a  series 
of  revivals  from  a  very  severe  Classic  type  to  a  very  energetic, 
and  for  the  most  part,  ill-digested  revival  of  Gothic  art 
through  various  phases  of  neo-Classic  and  Eenaissanee, 
back  to  Quoen  Anne  architecture  again.  This  is,  roughly 
speaking,  a  summary  of  the  course  of  English  architecture 
till,  in  the  present  day,  we  have  no  settled  style  at  all,  except 
that,  in  a  general  way,  churches  are  still  built  in  the  Gothic 
style  (chiefly,  at  present,  following  the  later  periods),  whilst 
for  public  and  private  buildings  of  various  sorts,  various  forma 
of  Eenaissanee  art  are  generally  adopted.     The  very  latest, 
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and  perhaps  we  might  say  the  cleverest,  efforts  in  modern 
architectural  art  in  England  savour  very  much  of  affectation, 
and  are  often  of  a  very  archaic  type  of  art. 

To  briefly  sum  up  the  position  of  English  architecture  to- 
day we  should  perhaps  be  within  the  mark  in  saying  that 
our  best  architects  produce  country  houses  such  as  cannot 
be  equalled  anywhere  in  the  world  for  picturesque  beauty  and 
simplicity  allied  with  all  the  comfort  and  practical  conveni- 
ences which  modern  ingenuity  and  science  have  rendered 
possible ;  whilst  in  regard  to  modern  Gothic  churches,  we  think 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  nation  in  the  world  to  vie  with 
a  few  of  the  foremost  English  architects  in  the  production  of 
characteristic,  refined  and  beautiful  Gothic  churches.  But  un- 
fortunately, one  cannot  feel  that  such  efforts  are  directed  in  the 
best  manner,  because  the  conditions  of  worship,  which  called 
forth  our  great  Gothic  churches,  are  now  so  different  to  the 
time  when  the  English  laboured  under  the  stern  rule  of 
priests  and  soldiers.  It  is  in  the  design  of  public  buildings 
of  any  important  nature  that  English  architects  fall  far  short 
of  the  possibilities  of  their  art,  and  compared  with  them,  both 
Erench  and  American  architects  of  the  first  rank  are  far 
superior.  The  elements  of  grandeur  and  scale  seem  to  be 
beyond  the  grasp  of  nearly  all  our  architects  of  any  grade 
whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  interesting  detail  and  pictur- 
esque treatment  are  to  be  found  in  abundance,  and  there  are 
in  England  buildings  to  which  we  may  point  with  some  con- 
siderable satisfaction  as  evidence  of  the  progress  we  have 
made. 

Picturesqueness  has  always  been  a  very  essential  quality  of 
English  architecture,  and  our  great  cathedrals  will  hold  their 
own  the  world  over  from  the  impressiveness  of  their  length, 
solidity  ^  of  treatment,  and  picturesqueness  of  features,  in  con- 
tra-distinction  to  French  or  German  cathedrals,  wherein  great 
height  and  often  extreme  elegance  of  detail  are  the  prevail- 
ing characteristics.  It  must  be  admitted  that  much  of  the 
beauty  in  our  old  churches  is  due  to  the  offect  of  time  and 
tone,  and  often  to  the  variations  of  style  in  which  we  now 
see  them. 

The  one  great  striking  example  we  have  of  a  complete 
Gothic  church  in  one  style,  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury,  is 
undoubtedly  monotonous  to  a  degree.  Some  of  the  most  charm- 
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ing  results  in  our  English  churches  are  where  the  massive 
Norman  work  is  in  keen  contrast  to  the  elegance  and  richness 
of  the  Perpendicular  style.  Few  English  cathedrals  are  fully 
satisfactory  in  their  entire  effect,  either  as  to  exterior  or  interior, 
and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  especially  deficient  in  the  design 
of  their  western  frontages.  Foreign  cathedrals,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  in  general  very  highly  distinguished  by  this  portion 
of  their  designs.  The  towers  and  spires  and  lanterns  are,  how- 
ever, features  which  often  seem  to  atone  for  defects  in  other 
parts  of  the  English  churches.  The  spires  of  Norwich,  Salis- 
bury, and  Lichfield,  and  the  towers  of  York,  Durham,  Peter- 
borough, Worcester,  and  Gloucester  are  features  by  which  we 
distinguish  and  remember  the  churches  to  which  they  belong. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  striking  or  pleasing  architectural 
composition  than  a  great  church  like  that  of  Durham,  piled  up 
with  its  three  towers  high  above  the  river  bed,  or  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Worcester,  with  its  central  tower  and  immense  length 
of  roof  running  east  and  west,  flanked  by  pinnacles,  and  the 
whole  dominating  the  city  above  the  river  bank.  The  most 
interesting  cathedrals  in  England  are  York,  Winchester, 
Lincoln,  Hereford,  Norwich,  Canterbury,  Wells,  and 
Exeter. 

One  striking  exception  to  the  great  mass  of  Gothic  cathe- 
drals is  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  was  built  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  in  Eoman  Classic.  It  has  been  at  once 
immensely  admired  and  considerably  abused.  One  cannot 
deny  it  certain  elements  of  dignity  and  beauty.  The  dome, 
with  its  peristyle,  is  very  pleasingly  proportioned,  and  the 
general  mass  of  the  building  is  grouped  up  finely.  Perhaps 
the  interior  may  be  considered  the  most  generally  satisfactory 
part ;  it  certainly  conveys  an  idea  of  its  great  size  to  the  mmd 
in  a  way  which  the  bigger  church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Eome  quite 
fails  to  do.  In  the  exterior  design  of  the  building  there  are 
two  very  notable  shams.  The  height  of  the  walls  is  very 
much  above  the  level  of  the  roof,  and  the  big  exterior  dome 
is  constructed  at  a  very  considerable  height  above  the  interior 
dome.  A  great  defect  in  the  design  of  the  building  is  that  it 
is  divided  into  two  stories  of  equal  height.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  building  is  one  of  the  finest  metropolitan  cathe' 
drals  in  the  world.  „  ,     .  ... 

It  is  not,  after  all,  in  the  architecture  of  churches  or  public 
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buildings  that  the  interest  of  the  public  is  most  keenly 
touched.  It  is  in  our  homes  that  we  can  realise  most  clearly 
the  advantages  of  good  architecture.  Country  homes  and 
town  houses  of  the  most  picturesque  charm  have  been  built 
in  our  time  by  R.  Norman  Shaw,  W.  Eden  Nesfield,  Philip 
Webb,  J.  D.  Sedding,  Ernest  George  &  Peto,  Douglas  &  Ford- 
ham,  Ernest  Newton,  E.  S.  Prior,  E.  J".  May,  Mervyn  Macart- 
ney, and  others.  Such  homes  as  these  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  surpass  in  the  whole  world  for  combined  beauty  and 
comfort.  To  the  general  public  they  are  practically  unknown, 
certainly  as  regards  their  interiors,  but  they  form  a  most 
important  item  in  counting  up  the  quality  of  modern 
English  architecture.  Our  beautiful  old  English  homes 
are  more  widely  known,  but  it  is  on  a  careful  study  of 
these  that  the  designs  of  our  best  modern  homes  have  been 
based. 

As  the  building  of  houses  touches  most  nearly  the  personal 
interest  of  us  all,  it  is  in  the  architecture  of  private  dwellings 
that  we  should  be  most  appreciative  of  progress  and  develop- 
ment. Fortunately,  for  us  in  England,  domestic  architecture 
is  the  strong  point  of  English  architects,  though  their  efforts 
in  this  direction  are  too  often  nullified  by  the  architectural 
degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  lack  of  discriminative  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public.  And  it  is  not  alone  in  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy,  but  also  in  cottages  that  we  find 
evidence  of  genuine  improvement,  both  from  an  artistic 
and.  sanitary  point  of  view.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  so  practical  an  art  as  that  of  architecture  should 
be  brought  home  more  closely  to  the  appreciation  of  all,  both 
rich  and  poor.  Doubtless  the  really  best  architectural  results 
in  house  interiors  are  practically  unknown  to  the  bulk 
of  English  people,  for  even  if  they  had  the  discernment 
to  appreciate  these  qualities  they  have  little  or  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  them.  It  is  not  at  all  necessarily 
m  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  that  we  find  evidence 
of  first-rate  architectural  talent,  for  many  noted  big  houses 
are  both  vulgarly  ostentatious  and  characterless  in  design, 
li  the  public  realised  how  much  artistic  charm  and  cosiness 
might  be  imparted  to  the  simplest  homes,  at  little  or  nothing 
beyond  the  ordinary  cost,  they  would  surely  make  the  small 
eflort  needful  to  secure  brighter  and  pleasanter  homes.  The 
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usual  dull  and  awkward  type  of  terrace  houses  is  not  by  any 
means  a  necessity,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  the  way  has 
been  shown  by  capitalists — on  a  somewhat  limited  scale  of 
course — how  to  produce  good  architecture  and  pleasant,  com- 
fovtable  homes  for  the  working  classes  by  the  employment  of 
clever  architects.  This  has  been  notably  the  case  at  Port 
Sunlight,  where  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers,  Limited,  have  built  a 
whole  village  for  their  workpeople  on  lines  as  far  removed  from 
the  ordinary  type  of  artisans'  dwellings — even  the  so-called 
"improved"  dwellings — as  Windsor  Castle  is  from  1,002, 
Deadly-dull  Terrace.  By  enlisting  the  services  of  really 
clever  architects  they  have  secured  a  result  at  once  charm- 
ingly picturesque  from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  and 
thoroughly  satisfactory  from  the  practical  standpoints  of 
health  and  comfort.  The  illustrations  and  description  which 
appear  elsewhere  in  the  present  volume  will  give  our  readers 
a  good  idea  of  this  unique  attempt  to  build  a  model  village 
on  really  architectural  lines. 

Speaking  generally,  it  would  appear  as  if  English  people 
had  become  so  affected  by  the  degenerating  influences  which 
have  been  at  work  ever  since  our  long  history  of  national 
architecture  came  to  an  end  with  the  Jacobean  and  Queen 
Anne  work,  that  they  are  now  content  with  the  most  nonde- 
script rubbish.  Time  was  when  English  architecture  had 
some  architectural  quality  about  it.  Now  it  is  either  more 
or  less  a  successful  revival  of  some  dead  style  or  a  quite  name- 
less  concoction  of  characterless  features.  People  have  too 
often  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  an  architect  is  an 
expensive  luxury  that  can  very  weU  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  result  is,  that  speculative  builders'  architecture 
forms  the  bulk  of  our  modern  domestic  work,  ana  is  ail 
done  with  the  most  absolute  disregard  for  art.  let 
notwithstanding  aU  these  discouraging  influences  we  could 
point  to  many  cases  in  which  most  dehghtf  ul  homes  have  been 
produced,  and  often  enough  for  people  whose  means  are  very 
limited.  This  fact,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  &™J* 
hope  for  the  future  of  English  architecture.  For  although 
we  may  lament  the  lack  of  a  national  style,  we  may  at  least 
rejoice  that  the  love  of  art  and  of  architecture  is  more .  culti- 
vated in  the  homes  and  minds  of  the  people  to-day  than  it 
has  ever  been  before.  .  
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We  give  some  examples  of  architectural  styles,  which  illustrate 
fundamental  principles.  The  Egyptian  columns  show  the  two  varieties 

 the  one  a  plain  circular  column,  ornamented  with  hieroglyphics 

and  having  a  vase-shaped  cap;  the  other  being  like  nothing  so  much 
as  a  bundle  of  rods  tied  together  at  intervals  with  a  series  of  band-like 
hoops  round  a  barrel.  The  Corinthian  column  is  the  pure  Grecian 
type  (from  the  Choragio  monument  of  Lysicratee).  The  Doric  column 
is  from  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  represents  the  order  in  its 
severest  and  purest  form.  The  Ionio  column  i3  an  Athenian  example ; 
some  Athenian  examples  have  a  neck  below  the  echinus  (or  quarter- 
round  moulding),  decorated  with  flowers  and  plants.  We  only  give 
the  original  Grecian  types  of  the  Classic  orders,  for  the  Roman  was 
only  a  variation  therefrom.  Our  other  illustrations  represent  a 
Norman  column,  and  the  several  types  of  Gothic  piers,  columns,  and 
caps.  
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THE  COMPARATIVE  STRENGTH  OF  TIMBER 
AND  CAST  IRON. 


Ik  regard  to  Cast  Iron,  experiments  by  eminent  engineers 
Lave  shown  the  average  ultimate  strength  of  the  usual  kinds 
of  cast-iron  to  be : — Torsion  (or  pulling),  6  tons  per  square 
inch  of  section ;  shearing,  8£  tons ;  transverse  (or  bending) 
13 £  tons;  and  compression  (or  thrusting),  38  tons.  Torsion, 
or  twisting,  stress  does  not  occur  in  buildings.  The 
surface  of  cast  iron  is  more  compact,  stronger  and  harder 
than  the  interior,  and  the  larger  the  casting  the  greater 
is  this  difference,  and  consequently  the  smaller  the  pro- 
portionate average  strength.  Cast  iron  is  very  slightly 
elastic.  It  does  not  rust  so  rapidly  in  moist  air  as  either 
wrought  iron  or  steel,  and  the  thicker  the  casting,  the  slower 
the  rate  of  corrosion.  Cast  iron  offers  great  resistance  to 
compression,  and  is  specially  suitable  for  those  portions  of 
structures  bearing  only  steady  compressive  strains. 

Timber  is  considerably  affected  by  age  and  moisture,  and 
practical  testing  is  of  even  more  importance  for  timber  than 
in  the  case  of  cast  iron,  as  the  variations  of  strength  are 
greater  in  apparently  similar  samples.  It  has  also  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  dry  timber  is  more  than  double  the 
strength  of  wet.  The  resistance  of  timber  to  crushing  across 
the  fibres  is  less  than  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  whilst 
of  resistance  to  shearing  exactly  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
Birch,  Dantzic  fir,  pitch  pine,  mahogany,  poplar,  sycamore, 
willow,  and  American  oak  offer  resistance  to  crushing  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibres  varying  from  1  to  3  tons  per  square 
inch,  or  much  less  than  one -twelfth  that  of  cast  iron.  English 
oak,  ash,  elm,  teak,  beech,  and  hornbeam  show  a 
resistance  of  from  3  to  4  tons.  It  may  be  calculated 
that  the  strength  of  a  piece  of  timber,  fixed  at  both  ends,  and 
loaded  in  the  middle,  is  to  that  of  a  like  piece  only  supported 
at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle  as  3  to  2. 

The  average  cast  iron,  according  to  Rankine' stables,  shows 
a  tenacity,  or  resistance  of  tearing,  of  16,500  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois per  square  inch,  whilst  oak  offers  a  similar  resistance 
to  the  extent  of  17,000  lbs. ;  beech,  11,500  ;  birch,  15,000  ; 
elm  (average)  14,000  ;  red  pine  fir,  13,000  ;  spruce  fir,  12,400  ; 
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larch,  9,500;  mahogany,  14,900;  European  oak,  14,900; 
American  red.  oak,  10,250;  sycamore,  13,000;  and  Indian 
teak,  15,000. 


NOTABLE  BRIDGES  IN  THE  WORLD. 


The  Tower  Bridge. — Across  the  Thames,  London;  has 
two  drawbridges  or  bascules  to  rise  and  fall  and  permit  ships 
to  pass.  Total  length  between  abutments,  800  feet ;  width 
of  greatest  span,  270  feet. 

The  Forth  Bridge. — Across  the  river  Forth,  in  Scotland, 
for  North  British  Railway ;  built  on  cantilever  system. 
Total  length,  8,296  feet ;  width  of  greatest  span,  1,700  feet. 

The  Tay  Bridge.— Across  the  river  Tay,  a  lattice-girder 
bridge.  Total  length,  10,780  feet;  width  of  greatest  span, 
245  feet. 

The  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge. — Built  across  the  Menai 
Straits,  between  Anglesey  and  North  Wales,  on  the  rectangu- 
lar tube  principle,  and  consists  of  two  such  continuous  tubes 
lying  side  by  side,  and  resting  on  three  piers  of  masonry  and 
two  abutments.  Each  tube  weighs  4,680  tons.  Total  length, 
1,510  feet;  width  of  greatest  span,  460  feet. 

The  Brooklyn  Suspension  Bridge. — Across  the  East 
River,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  built  of  steel  on  the  suspension 
principle,  the  weight  of  the  suspension— nearly  7,000  tons- 
being  borne  by  four  steel  wire  cables,  1 5f  inches  thick.  Total 
length,  5,989  feet;  width  of  central  cpan,  1,595  feet. 

The  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge.— Across  the  Avon,  not 
far  from  Bristol.  Width  of  central  span  between  the  towers 
(over  which  the  suspending  chains  pass),  702  feet.  > 

Niagara  Suspension  Bridge.— Over  the  Niagara,  2£ 
miles  below  the  celebrated  Falls.    Width  of  span,  822  feet- 
Victoria    Bridge,     Montreal.- Across   the    fryer  St. 
Lawrence,  for  a  railway ;  built  on  the  tubular  principle,  like 
the  Britannia  Bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits    Total  length 
9,144  feet,  divided  into  a  central  span  of  330  teet  and  24 

8PTnhe°Boyneeviaduct.— On  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Bail- 
way  ;  ,  built  on  the  lattice-girder  principle.  Total  length, 
1,760  feet;  widest  span,  264  feet.  _ 
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Charing-  Cross  Railway  Bridge.— Across  the  Thames ; 
lattice  girder.  Total  length,  1,365  feet;  widest  span,  154 
feet. 

London  Bridge. — Across  the  Thames  ;  elliptical  stone 
arch.  Total  length,  1,005  feet;  width  of  greatest  span,  152 
feet. 

Chester  Bridge. — Across  the  River  Dee ;  circular  stone 
arch  ;  width  of  greatest  span,  200  feet. 


NOTABLE  TUNNELS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Blackwall  Tunnel. — Under  the  Thames,  from  East 
Greenwich  to  Poplar.  Total  length,  including  approaches, 
6,200  feet;  4,460 feet  actual  tunnel. 

Mersey  Tunnel. — Between  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead ; 
one  mile  long. 

Severn  Tunnel.— Not  far  from  Bristol ;  4 J  miles  long. 

Arlberg  Tunnel,  Austria. — Under  the  Tyrolese  Alps; 
about  35,000  feet  long. 

Glasgow  Subway  Cable  Trams. — In  two  tunnels,  each 
11  feet  in  diameter  and  6i  miles  long  in  a  circle. 

Khojak  Tunnel. — Under  the  Khwaja  Amran  range, 
about  60  miles  north  of  Quetta,  between  Baluchistan  and 
Afghanistan  ;  1\  miles  long. 

Simplon  Tunnel. — Under  the  Alps,  between  Italy  and 
Switzerland ;  66,000  feet  long. 

St.  Gothard  Tunnel.— Under  the  St.  Gothard  Alp; 
length  51,000  feet. 

St.  Clair  Tunnel. — Under  the  river  St.  Clair,  America, 
between  Port  Huron  and  Sarnia  ;  11,553  feet  long,  including 
approaches. 

Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.— Under  the  Alps,  between  Savoy 
and  Piedmont  ;  45,000  feet  long. 

Thames  Tunnel.— Between  Wapping  and  Potherhithe  ; 
now  used  by  a  railway.    Total  length,  1,300  feet. 

The  Thames  Subway. — Between  Tower  Hill  and  Ber- 
mondsey  ;  like  an  iron  tube. 

The  Hoosac  Tunnel. — Under  the  Green  Mountains, 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A. ;  nearly  5  miles  long. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  YEAR  1896-7. 


State  oe  Employment. 
Not  only  was  there  a  decided  improvement  in  the  general 
employment  of  labour  in  the  spring  of  1897— as  is  often  the 
ca8e_trat  the  percentage  of  unemployed,  according  to  trade 
unions  making  returns,  was  less  than  at  any  period  since  tttf 
autumn  of  1890.  . 

There  were  114  trzle  unions  which  made  returns,  having 
an  aggregate  membership  of  453,963  ;  of  these  2-5  per  cent, 
or  11,169,  were  reported  as  unemployed  at  the  end  of  March, 
1897,  comparing  with  3-5  percent,  in  108  unions  having  a 
membership  of  415,731,  making  returns  in  March,  lbJb. 
Further,  the  percentage  of  unemployed  in  February,  itsy/, 
from  the  114  unions  mentioned  above,  was  3  per  cent. 
These  figures  all  testify  to  the  welcome  improvement  id 
employment  which  set  in,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year. 

Moreover,  this  improvement  was  spread  over  many  indus- 
tries-in  coal-mining,  in  the  Pg-^.^^^JP^S 
furnaces  and  rolling  mills,  smpbuildmg,  the  building  and 
furnishing  trades,  printing  and  bookbinding,  bod i  "id^e, 
ready-male  trades,   and    several    others.  Employment 

however,  was  slack  in  the  ^^.^^^SSg? 
trade,  dull  in  the  woollen  and  moderate  m  the  ^^«a^?J 
while'  the  cotton  trade  showed  some  ™V™™?^J££$£ 
and  at  the  riverside  in  London,  employment  was  also  better 
Lnt  the  slme  period  in  1896  ;  the  figures  being  accor^ng 
to  the  Labour  Gazette,  14,596,  average  ^"^^^ 
employed  daily  in  March,  1897,  at  the  docks  and 
wharves;  14,762  in  February,  and  13  343  m  Marct ,  l«»o. 
Lastly,  on  this  head,  agricultura  employment  was ge^aUy 
satisfactory  throughout  the  country  ^.^'^i^e 
there  was  some  irregularity  because  of  wet  weather  m 
earlier  part  of  that  month. 

Strikes. 

It  may  be  news  to  many  people  that  there  have  beer L  a 
greainumb^r_o£^om^ 
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month  alone,  February,  1897,  there  were  77,  involving 
24,231  workpeople,  and  in  March,  96  new  ones,  iavolving 
29,582  workpeople.  These  figures  may  be  compared  with 
95  strikes,  involving  about  22,000  workpeople,  which  took 
place  in  March,  1896.  The  great  strikes  are  well  reported 
in  the  leading  newspapers  all  over  the  country,  and  attract 
universal  attention;  but  there  appear  to  be  nearly  always 
several  smaller  disputes,  of  varying  magnitude,  proceeding 
in  different  industries,  and  ending  with  varying  success. 
Particulars  of  the  results  of  some  of  these  strikes  may  be 
interesting  and  instructive.  Thus  in  one  month,  that  of 
March,  1897,  no  fewer  than  96  old  and  new  disputes  were 
settled,  involving  18,375  workpeople.  Thirty-two  of  these 
disputes,  involving  4,036  individuals,  were  successful  from 
the  workpeople's  point  of  view;  36,  involving  6,631  indivi* 
duals,  were  unsuccessful ;  and  28,  involving  7,708  individuals, 
ended  in  a  compromise.  It  is  calculated  that  470,000  working 
days  were  lost  in  March,  220,000  in  February,  and  310,000 
in  January,  owing  to  new  and  old  labour  disputes,  or 
1,000,000  working  days  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1897, 
giving,  as  an  estimated  average  for  the  whole  year,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  returns  are  not  all  before  us, 
4,000,000  working  days  lost,  owing  to  labour  disputes. 

The  disputes  occurred  in  a  number  of  various  industries^ 
including  the  building  trades,  mining  and  quarrying,  textile, 
clothing,  dock  labour,  tin-plate,  iron  and  steel  manufacture, 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  trades,  coal  mining,  &c.  The 
causes  were  very  various,  some  of  the  disputes  being  for 
advance  of  wages,  and  some  against  the  employment  of  non- 
unionists,  &c. 

Such  frequent  disputes  and  losses  give  great  importance 
to  all  attempts  at  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and  a  number 
of  cases  have  been  settled,  and  agreements  made  by  the 
operation  of  such  boards.  To  give  a  few  interesting  and 
instructive  instances : — 

A  protracted  strike  of  spinners  took  place  at  Slaithwaite, 
lasting  from  June,  1896,  to  March,  1897.  The  workers  were 
employed  by  the  Slaithwaite  Spinning  Company,  and  the  strike 
involved  some  75  spinners,  and  threw  out  of  work  a  number 
of  other  hands.  It  was  caused  by  the  directors  refusing  to  pay 
for  certain  "  extras  ";  the  directors  also  declined  to  deal  with 
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the  men's  union,  and  notices  were  posted  excluding  unionists 
from  employment.  At  length,  on  December  7th,  1896  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  behalf  of  the  men 
to  take  action  under  the  Conciliation  Act,  and  a  representative 
went  down  to  Slaithwaite,  and  finally,  after  interviews  with 
both  sides,  was  invited  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  between 
the  directors  and  the  men's  representatives,  Eventually  it 
was  decided  that  certain  payments  should  be  made  for  extras, 
and  the  notice  confining  employment  to  non-unionists  was 
removed,  and  about  the  end  of  March  the  men  agreed  to 
resume  work  as  vacancies  permitted— some  places  having 
been  previously  filled. 

This  was  a  case  under  the  Act,  but  cases  have  teen  settled 
by  other  Boards.  There  is,  for  instance  the  North-East 
Marine  Engineers'  Conciliation  Board.  This  Board  held  a 
meeting  on° March  19th,  1897,  to  consider  the  question .  0£ 
wages,  and  came  to  the  decision  of  an  increase  of  ten  shJl  ngs 
a  month,  with  proportionate  daily  and  weekly  rates.  Other 
cases  could  be  quoted. 

The  Conciliation  Act,  1896. 

This  Act  received  the  Eoyal  assent  on  August  7th  1896 
TWW  it  provides  (1)  That  any  board  or  body  constituted 
^  d^eLien  employers  and  ™{-£«^<- 
ised  bv  them  to  settle  disputes,  may  apply  to  the  Board  oi 
Tradefor  registration.  (2)  That  where  a  difference  exists  or 
.  A  j  ?uQ  -Rnord  of  Trade  may  exercise  all  or  any  ot 

if  X  steps  to  brin|  the  Parties  together  und»Jke 
T.residencT  of  a  chairman  to  whom  hoth  agree,  or  nominate! 
Cthe  Board  of  Trade  or  other  person  or  body;  M  on  the 

bb  JTJ^S^S^S^'  trade' or 

101 "  "4s,  d.  Waoes  a™  D»un  op  Honas 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  TOrhpeopleJnJifferent 
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industries,  it  is  estimated,  enjoyed  increases  of  wages  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year,  such,  increases  being,  on  an  average, 
from  8d.  to  lOJd.  per  week;  but  some  had  much  more  than 
this  sum.  Over  4,000  workpeople  suffered  decreases,  these 
being  in  the  mining  and  quarrying  industries,  and  also  in  weav- 
ing, dyeing,  &c,  in  a  certain  town.  Hours  of  employment  have 
also  been  shortened  in  some  cases.  Thus,  from  May  1st  the 
hours  of  the  bricklayers  of  Wolverhampton  and  district  were 
reduced  from  50 J  to  48  in  a  full  week,  exclusive  of  overtime. 
Again,  from  the  same  date,  the  hours  of  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  of  Eochdale,  for  a  full  week,  exclusive  of  overtime, 
were  reduced  from  43^  to  41. 

The  North  Wales  Quarry  Dispute. 

One  of  the  most  notable  events  was  the  unhappy  dispute 
between  Lord  Penrhyn  and  the  quarrymen  and  others 
engaged  at  his  slate  quarries,  Bethesda,  North  Wales. 
During  the  whole  of  October,  1896,  this  dispute  was  in  progress, 
and  lasted  for  months  afterwards.  The  causes,  which  are 
somewhat  complicated,  may  thus  be  summarised  : — For  some 
time  dissatisfaction  had  been  expressed  by  the  men  regarding 
certain  of  their  conditions  of  employment.  Much  of  the  work 
was  conducted  on  the  bargain  system;  thus  the  quarrying 
was  let  for  a  month  at  a  time  in  certain  parts  of  the  quarry  to 
a  "crew"  of  usually  three  "partners,"  who  sometimes 
employed  a  "journeyman."  The  bargain  price  varied 
according  to  the  advantages  or  difficulties  of  getting  the  slate 
in  the  particular  part  of  the  quarry  taken,  the  variations  in 
the  bargain  price  being  thought  to  meet  these  differences  of 
advantage  or  disadvantage.  Further,  the  basis  of  the 
bargains  was  a  price  list  adopted  some  years  ago,  greater  or 
lesser  additions  being  made  to  the  list,  and  known  as  pound- 
age. Now,  one  cause  of  dissatisfaction  arose  with  regard  to 
the  a  Eybelwyr,"  or  workers  who  did  not  come  into  this 
bargain  system,  as,  for  instance,  men  who  were  not  capable 
of  taking  work  on  that  system,  or  for  whom  a  "bargain" 
could  not  be  found,  and  boys  who  were  learning  the  work. 
There  were,  it  is  said,  278  men  and  260  boys  in  the  Eybelwyr. 
tT°  fTn  desired  a  dimi™tion  of  these  numbers,  and  that  they 
should  come  into  the  bargain  system ;  also  that  apprentices 
should  receive  a  poundage  of  ten  shillings. 
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At  length,  on  September  25th,  Lord  Penrhyn  gave  a  definite 
reply  to  the  demands.  He  refused  the  rise  in  the  standard 
rate  and  the  claim  for  a  minimum  wage  ;  promised  to  admit  no 
more  boys  to  the  quarry  until  further  notice,  and  thus,  by 
degrees,reduce  the  number  of  theRybelwyr;  and  be  would 
also  consider  the  subject  of  poundage  for  apprentices. 

Toward  the  end  of  September-the  26th-two  workmen 
were  dismissed.  Their  presence  had  been  demanded  at  the 
office  nearly  a  fortnight  before,  but  on  the  advice  ox  the 
committee,  they  had  declined  to  attend,  and  had  been  sus- 
pended from  work.  At  a  mass  meeting,  therefore  the  men 
Wved  to  strike  a  few  months  ahead  unless  their  more 
E^t  dainui  were  conceded,  and  a  resolf  ion  was  also 
tmssed  that  it  was  their  duty  to  call  the  attention  ot  the 
Crd  of  TradeWto  the  matter  and  ask  for  their  mtervention 
under  the  Conciliation  Act  of  1898.  „  ,., 

Two  days  afterwards-September  28th-all  of  the  Quarry 
Committee,  in  fact  71  men  altogether  were  b™]^*™ 
their  work :  thereupon  the  men  met  and  passed  a  resolution 
dSSi  that  they  also  should  cease  work  until  an 
ezpllnSwas  forthcoming  from  the  ^gemen 

Correspondence  passed  between  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  Lord  Penrhyn,  and  in  a  letter  da  ted 

at  issue,  the  Board  ot  xiaae  mttuo  workmen, 
a  friendly  conference  between  yourselt  and  yonxj*  > 

dispute  obtained  employment  ehewhere, jh. others^ 
supported  by  a  relief  fund      Wi le,  now      , M  in 
of  Trade,  under  the  Conciliation  Act>/f?  and 
Settling  this  dispute, it ^-^"^Si,. 
must  be  regarded  as  a  useful  piece  of    l^ooui  & 

Condition  of  Tbade.— Its  Ketivai..  _ 
The  revival  of  trade  in  the  TJnW  Kingdom,  beg* 
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House  of  Commons,  and  through  that  Hous6  to  the  Empire 
at  large  on  April  29th,  1897.  He  said, — "Twelve  months 
ago  it  was  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country.  I  had  to  place  before 
them  the  record  of  a  very  prosperous  year.  The  credit  of  the 
country  had  never  stood  so  high,  the  revenue  had  never  been 
so  large,  the  expenditure  never  so  immense,  and  we  had  never 
specifically  devoted  so  much  to  the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt.  Financially  we  seemed  to  be  on  the  crest  of  a  wave, 
and  it  would  have  been  rash  to  have  anticipated  that  we  should 
rise  even  higher.  And  yet  we  have  done  so.  In  spite  of 
political  circumstances  in  the  United  States,  which  for  a  time 
paralysed  trade,  in  spite  of  unrest  in  South  Africa,  distress  in 
India,  and  anxieties  in  the  East  of  Europe,  the  revival  of 
trade,  which  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1895,  has  been  well 
maintained." 

Value  of  British  Foreign  Trade. 

"The  total  value  of  our  foreign  trade  in  1895  was 
£702,500,000.  The  total  value  of  our  foreign  trade  in 
1896  was  £738,000,000,  an  increase  of  five  per  cent.,  to  some 
extent  m  prices,  but  mainly  in  volume.  I  think  I  may  say 
that  our  home  trade  is  not  less  flourishing.  The  returns  of 
the  earnings  of  our  railway  companies,  the  smaller  list  of 
failures,  the  increased  returns  of  our  bankers'  clearing-houses, 
especially  in  the  provinces,  and  our  labour  statistics  showing 
better  employment  in  the  skilled  labour  market,  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  the  ray  of  hope  given  to  the  most  depressed 
agricultural  districts  by  a  good  wheat  crop  and  higher  prices 
for  it,  all,  I  think,  tend  to  increase  the  prosperitv  of  the 
country."  r  J 

Revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  During-  tHe  last  year  our  people  Have  smoked  and  drunk 

f1019'  rri     7  haVe  earned  more  money  and  paid  more  income 
tax.    They  have  written  more  letters,  and  last  but  not  least, 
they  have  paid  more  death  duties  than  in  the  preceding  year 
-Lherefore,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  this  deduction,  that  the 
country  is  not  going  backwards." 

This  maybe  called  an  official  bird's-eye  view  of  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  condition  of  the  country,  and  as  such  it 
is  given  here. 
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WHAT  WE   OBTAIN  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

IMPOBTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  FOB  1896,  COMPABED  WITH  1895. 


Animals,  Living,  for ) 
food..  J 
Articles  of  food  and  ) 
drink  (duty  free)  j 
Articles  of  food  and  ) 
drink   (dutiable)  j 
Tobacco  (dutiable)   . . 
Metals  . .       . . 
Chemicals.dye  stuffs  \ 
and  tanning  sub-  > 
stances       .  •  ) 
Oils     ..  .. 
Eaw  materials  for  \ 
textile    manufac  > 
tures         . .  ) 
Haw  materials  for  \ 
sundry  industries  > 
and  manufactures  ) 
Manufactured  articles 
Miscellaneous  articles 
Parcel  post    . . 

Total  value 


1893. 

1896. 

Increase.  . 

Decrease 

£  . 
8,9ob,25.4 

£ 

£ 

1  472  447 

140,242,879 

146,301,708 

6,058,829 

— 

25,058,700 

25,693,706 

635,006 

— 

3,353,916 
18,656,042 

4,370,670 
20,464,786 

1,016,754 
1,808,744 

— 

6,558,813 

6,784,845 

226,032 

a  in  850 

8,446,709 

334.S59 

— 

70,769,684 

74,766,039 

3,996,355 

44,024,597 

47,240,940 

3,216,343 

75,601,193 
14,367,541 
978,191 

81,250,453 
15,036,432 
1,012,348 

5,649,260 
668,891 
34,157 

.  416,689,658 

441,807,335 

25.11V1'7 

— 

The  Living  Animals  imported  101  ,iU  .   

calves,  sheep  and  lambs,  and  swine.  .         rnrn  Df  variou9 

The  M.  Free  IrUcles  ot  food  and  dnnk  ^^mX^ 

tea,  spirits,  and  wines.  ,  T1T,wrftno]1f,  iron  ore. 

The  Me  a£.-Copper  ore,  also  part  wrought  and I  ™Y£n  lyr^B,  &0. 

The  ff-'OooSut'  olwe,  palm,  p.—  .eed,  ^-^JS^S. 
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nitrate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  lime  and  rook,  paper-making  mate, 
rials  (such  as  linen  and  cotton  rags,  esparto,  &c,  and  wood  pulp), 
paraffin,  rosin,  tallow  and  stearine,  tar  and  wood. 
The  Manufactured  articles. — Clocks  and  parts  thereof,  watches,  and 
parts  thereof,  cotton  goods  of  all  kinds,  glass,  straw  hats  and 
bonnets,  iron  manufactures  (such  as  beams  and  girders,  axles  and 
tyres),  leather  goods  (boots,  shoes,  and  gloves),  paper,  linen  yarn, 
silk,  straw  plaiting,  woollen  yarn,  and  woollen  goods,  and  zino 
manufactures. 

The  Miscellaneous  include  horses,  unenumerated  drugs,  oil  seed  cake, 
clover  and  grass  seed,  and  other  seeds. 


WHAT  WE  5END  TO  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Exports  out  of  thb  United  Kingdom. 


1895. 

1896. 

Increase. 

Decrease 

£ 

793,297 

£ 

940,645 

£ 

147,348 

■P. 

11,062,480 
18,298,553 

11,355,141 
17,692,507 

292,661 

101,377,315 

105,353,592 

3,976,277 

— 

28,886,549 

33,572,894 

4,686,345 

15,150,522 

17,036,899 

1,886,377 

9,307,130 

10,473,345 

1,166,215 

8,288,831 

> 

8,243,601 

45,230 

31,387,408 
1,337,931 

33,583,916 
1,669,669 

2,196,508 
331,738 

225,890,016 

239,922,209 

14,032,193 

Animals,  living  

Articles  of  food  and 

drink   

Haw  materials  

Articles  manufactured 
and  partly  manu- 
factured : — 
a.  YarnB  and  textile 

fabrics  

B.  Metals  and  arti- 
cles manufac- 
tured therefrom 
(except  machin- 
ery)   

c.  Machinery  and 

mill  work  .... 

d.  Apparel  and  arti- 

cles of  personal 
use   

e.  Chemicals,  and 

chemical  and 
medicinal  pre- 
parations .... 

f.  All  other  articles, 

either  manufac- 
tured or  partly 
manufactured 
G.  Parcel  post  .... 


Total. 


with  less  labour,  greater  comfort. 
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Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise. 

Total  value  during  1895— £59,942,391. 

„     „     1896  -£56,466,465,  a  decrease  of  £3,475,926. 


The  Living  Animals  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  included  horses, 

cattle,  sheep  and  lambs,  and  swine. 
The  articles  of  Food  and  Brink,  beer  and  ale,  biscuits  and  bread,  butter, 
cheese,  herrings,  other  fish,  hops,  pickles,  vinegar,  sauces,  pro- 
visions (including  meat),  rock  and  white  salt,  British  and  Irish 
brandy,  refinecr-sugar  and  candy. 
The  Raw  Materials,  coal  and  patent  fuel,  coal  for  steamers'  use,  and 

wool  (sheep  and  lambs'). 
The  Manufactured  and  partly  Manufactured  Goods,  cotton  yarn,  cotton 
piece  goods,  and  other  cotton  goods,  jute  yarn  and  jute  piece  and 
other  goods,  linen  yarn  and  goods,  silk,  thrown,  twist,  and  yarn, 
and  silk  manufactured  goode  of  all  kinds,  woollen  and  worsted 
vara,  alpaca  and  mohair  yarn,  hair  or  wool  yarn,  woollen  tissues, 
worsted  tissues,  wool  damasks,  wool  and  mohair  plushes,  woollen 
flannels,  carpets,  blankets,  &c.  s 
Metal   Goods.-*™**  and  manufactures  of   brass    (wrought  and 
unwrought) ,  hardware  and  cutlery,  implements  and  tools  or  parts 
thereof,  wrought  and  unwrought  iron,  pig-lead  and  rolled  lead 
plate  and  plated  and  gilt  wares,  telegraphic  wires,  &c,  unwrought 
tin,  and  zinc,  or  spelter. 
Machinery. -Steam  engines  and  other  descriptions  of  machinery. 
Avvarel  and  articles  of  Personal  Eto.-Apparel  and  ''slops,"  haber- 
m  dashery  and  millinery,  hats  of  all  sorts,  boots  and  shoes,  umbrellas 
and  parasols,  &c. 

Chemicals.-Mkzli,  bleaching   materials,    chemical   manure,  and 
medicines. 

Uiscellaneous.-hrm*,  ammunition  and  military  stores  empty  bags 
and  sacks  printed  books,  candles  of  all  descriptions,  manufactures 
cfcaoutchoPnc,  railway  carriages  for  P^^J^f^ 
railwav  trucks,  waggons,  &c,  not  of  iron,  and  parts  thereof ,  cycles 
and  parts  thereof,  Sment,  products  of  coal  Njg# 
mraffin  paraffin  oil  and  petroleum  ,  cordage,  cables  and  twine, 
grthenaPnd  china  ware  an*d  red  pottery,  f™^"  ^and 
uoholstery  wares),  glass  of  all  kinds,  wrought  eather  (in  audit  on 
Koots  a7nd  shoes,  unwrought  leather,  seed  oil  « >il  clc 'tb  ^d  floor 
cloth,  india-rubber  cloth,  pa  liters'  colours  P^P6^ 
rags  and  paper-making  ma enal  J^yjfJS  ^o'k"  and  rag 
furs,  soap,  stationery  (other  than  PaPe^oann.Vfc"  gV» 
wool,  "  noils  »  waste,  combed  or  carded,  and  tops. 
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Proportion  of  Working  ]w;««B««M«**et.»<o 
Expenses  to  Total  Receipts,    r^o  oio*o*o*ooioo,ioo*qio 
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Typv.Etch^.n  Cc.Se*t 


27  Gold  Medals  and  other  Awards. 
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GREAT  FINANCIAL  CRISES. 


"Law's  Bubble." — John  Law,  a  Scotsman,  who  was 
born  in  Edinburgh  in  1681,  drafted  a  scheme  for  founding  a 
bank  in  France,  the  profits  of  which  were  to  pay  off  the 
French  national  debt.  The  establishment  was  opened  in 
1716,  and  two  years  later  it  was  declared  a  royal  bank;  the 
shares  rose  enormously  high,  but  in  1720  came  a  collapse, 
and  ruin  spread  throughout  the  land. 

South  Sea  Bubble. — The  company  was  started  in  1710,  and 
was  badly,  and  afterwards  dishonestly,  managed.  Thousands 
of  families  were  rained. 

Failures  in  England.— In  February,  1826,  a  Parliamen- 
tary Return  showed  that  in  the  four  preceding  months  79 
banks  and  banking  establishments  had  failed;  and  following 
this,  numbers  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  became 
bankrupt. 

United  States  banks  stop  cash  payments,  1839.  _ 

Severe  panic  in  France ;  93  companies  fail  for  six  millions, 

1839 

Great  commercial  panic  in  England ;  failures  to  the  amount 
of  20  millions  ;  discount,  8  and  even  13  per  cent.,  October,  184/. 

Failure  of  the  Eoyal  British  Bank;  charges  of  fraud 
established  against  manager  and  several  directors;  mucn 
distress  and  ruin  caused,  1856. 

Failures  in  United  States  for  111  millions  (7,200  houses 

^Citv  of  Glasgow  Bank  stopped  for  a  few  days,  1857  ; 
Stopped  again,  October,  1878,  after  paying ^  12  recent. 
Great  fraud  practised;  loss  estimated  at  over  6|  millions 

Orerend-Gurney  failure  in  London  (1866);  failures  follow 
Jror  over  100  millions.  _    .,,  . 

Failure  of  Baring  Brothers  and  crisis  m  South  American 
finances  (autumn,  1890).  Baring  Brothers  were  one  of  the 
largest  commercial  and  financial  houses  m  the  woild,  and 
were  engaged  in  negotiating  national  loans,  djo  mflieto 
and  colonial  produce  trade,  m  exchange  and  m  money 
broking  They  had  become  embarrassed  by  operations ,  m 
South  Imerica  and  had  liabilities  of  over  21  millions  But 
for  the  prompt  action  of  the  Bank  of  England  (Governor,  Mr. 

Search  North,  South,  East  or  West, 
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This  picture  shows  in  a  striking  manner  how  much  more  a 
working-man  can  buy  with  his  money  in  Britain  than  abroad. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  purchasing  power  of  money  earned  by 
the  working  classes  in  Great  Britain  is  much  more  than  in 
any  of  these  countries.  That  is,  you  can  get  more  for  your 
money  in  Britain,  or  again— to  put  it  in  another  way— things 
are  cheaper.  Thus,  if  a  working-man  pays  a  halfpenny  for°a 
herring  m  England  he  would  have  to  pay  fd.  or  Id.  for  it 
m  New  York.  Still  less  will  the  same  money  buy  in 
Trance ;  still  less  again,  in  Germany ;  less  in  Belgium,  and 


nrrm 


less  in  Russia.  One  principal,  reason  of  this  is  found  in 
the  taxes  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  levied  -  many 
things  winch  enter  these  other  countries  are  heavily  taxTd  so 

tk ^Tem-ecHW  5   •  1  Stat6S  ?°^°?bt  an  additional  cause  is 

mtS  in^T  SllT  ind  hl%h  rents  i  tlle  State  and 
Rational  taxation  amounts  there  to  1 1  per  cent.     In  Prance 

tne  otnei  nana,  a  working-man  who  earns  iust  under  £160  a 
year  escapes  the  income  tax,  and  if  he  neiXTsmoki  nor 

f^gj^^jj^^  slight  duties 

SUNLIGHT  SOAP  you  find  the  Best. 


»  LIFEBUOY  ROYAL  DISINFECTANT  SOAP." 


SCIENTIFIC  EXPERT'S  OPINION. 

REMARKABLE  EXPERIMENTS  with  this  soap, 
made  by  Dr.  Karl  Enoch,  Chemisch  Hygiemsches 
Institut,  Hamburg. 

Levee  Beothees,  Limited,  Port  Sunlight,  near  Birkenhead 
have  received   the  following  report  on  Lifebuoy  Royal 
Disinfectant  Soap— 

«  The  examination  of  the  sample  of  Lifebuoy  Royal  DiS= 
"  infectant  Soap  furnished  to  me  by  the  Hamburg  Agents 
"if  5Sf  l5S Brothers,  Limited,  of  Port  Sunlight  England, 
«  Sves  the  following  results  as  to  its  action  as  a  disinfectant. 
«  Solutions  of  one,  two,  and  five  per  cent,  of  Lifebuoy  Roya 
«  Disinfectant  Soap  hi  water  were  made.  These  solutions 
..JSS  totoronavariety  of  clean  cultivated  germs 
«  or  microbes  (Bacillus),  in  each  case  a  certain  exact  .me  being 
"alWed  f  or  the  operation  ;  and  thus  the  capacity  of  this  soap 
«  for Tstiiving  the  various  live  and  growing  germs  was  proved. 
«  To  carry  out  this  the  following  species  of  germs  or  microbes, 

"burg  water.  3.  Diphtheria  Microbe.  4.  Carbuncle  or  Boil 
"Microbe. 

-1  j^^^^S^  with  the  five  per  cent. 

«?1^Sd^dof^-2SS,1SJ  Cholera  Microbes  was 
<4erfreSfbTe?and  showed^ this  soap  to  be  . the  li.ghef 
«  degree  a  disinfectant.   These  were  taken  from  Hamburg  water, 

"  ^  ^rh1hVtwUo%aeVctrm^ture,  Cholera  Microbes  were 
"^T^e^t,  same  were  dead  within  :ive 
«fThee  Diphtheria  Microbes  were  killed  after  two  hours  with 

Disinfectant  Soap  is  a  Powe»UJ .  f  dis  the 

"  Cholera'  «•  (Signed)  KARL  ENOCH, 

«  Chemisch  Hygienisches  Institut,  Hamburg/' 


PRESS   OPINIONS   ON  LIFEBUOY 

SOAP. 


AN  ADMIRABLE  SOAP. 

"  Is  Lifebuoy  Soap  Effectively  Disinfectant  ? — I  am  glad  to 
know  that  the  objections  which  apply  to  mixing  disinfectants 
with  our  food-stuffs  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  great  advan- 
tages that  appertain  to  contraseptic  soap.  Since  first  advised  by 
my  medical  man  to  use  it  constantly  in  my  household,  I  have  not 
had  a  single  case  of  germ-brought  illness,  in  my  family,  although 
I  reside  in  a  locality  where,  of  late,  zymotic  diseases  have  exten- 
sively prevailed.  Behind  and  beyond  this  obviously  significant 
state  of  things,  I  can  only  go  on  to  cite  the  general  agreement 
which  subsists  among  physicians  as  to  the  active  prophylactic 
virtues  of  this  admirable  soap." 

From  Science  Sifting  &  for  February  27th,  1897. 


A  POWERFUL  ANTISEPTIC. 

"Lifebuoy  Eoyal  Disinfectant  Soap  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended  for  use  during  the  summer  heat,  as  it  is  a  powerful 
antiseptic,  and  as  invaluable  for  laundry  purposes  as  it  is  for 
general  use  m  the  household.  For  bedroom  floors  and  nurseries 
it  should  always  be  employed,  and  it  can  be  used  in  hot  or  cold 
water  as  desired." 

From  Weldon's  Journal  of  Costumes,  July,  1895. 


SHOULD  FIND  A  PLACE  IN  EVERY 
HOUSEHOLD. 

"I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  invaluable  disinfectant 
soap  known  as  'Lifebuoy  Soap,'  manufactured  by  Lever  Brothers, 
^united.    As  a  cleanser,  purifier,  and  reliable  disinfectant  soap 
it  has  no  equal,  and  in  every  household  it  should  find  a  place." 

From  Lady's  Pictorial,  May  30th,  1896. 

FOR  REMOVING  ANTS. 

•itw^~H«Ve  the  cJuPboard  shel™s  scrubbed  every  other  day 
5£<£ tZl  7alh0t  ^  l6avine  80me  tablets  the 
of  ants  "  '  m        Way  y°U  WU1  800n  be  rid  of  a  00l°ny 

From  Young  Ladies'  Journal,  March  13th,  1897. 


Why  not  get  SUNLIGHT  SOAP-the  Best  ? 
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Egvicultute  anb  Ibovticultuve. 


EVENTS  OF  1896=7. 


What  was  Grown  in  Great  Britain  in  1896,  Compared  with  1895. 


1895. 


Corn   

Permanent 
Pasture  j 

Flax   

Fallow,  &c 


Acres. 
7,400,227 

16,610,563 

2,023 
475,650 


1896. 


Acres. 
7,416,690 

16,726,476 

1,796 
432,375 


Green  CropB 
Clover  and ") 
Grasses  j 

Hops  

Small  Fruit 


1895. 


Acres. 
3,225,762 

4,729,801 

58,940 
74,547 


1896. 


Acres. 
3,258,591 

4,595,937 

54,249 
76,245 


Further,  particulars  of  the  Corn  and  Green  Crops,  dc. 
Great  Britain. 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 


1895. 


1896. 


Acres. 
1,417,641 

2,166,279 

3,295.905 


Acres. 
1,693,957 

2,104,764 

3,095,488 


Beans    .  • 
Peas 
Potatoes 
Turnips . 


1895. 


Acrea. 
242,665 
209,024 
641,217 
1,915,902 


1896. 


Acres. 
251,076 
196,561 
563,741 
1,883,113 


mu     •*  «ni  he  seen  that  there  was  more  Wheat  grown  in  Great 
Thus  it  y1*  *eh^n  i895  ;  a  Uttie  less  Barley  and  also  less  Oats. 
|ntmwere18moreh "ans,    less   peas,   more  potatoes,  and  fewer 

'Thfiollowing  table  shows  the  estimated  average  yield  per  acre  of 
various  crops  in  Great  Britain :— 


1 

1 

1895. 

Bushels 

per  acre. 

Wheat    . .  •  • 

2623 

37-06 

22-61 

1896. 


Bushels 
per  acre. 
33  68 

36-83 

25-34 


1895. 


Barley  .... 
Beans  . . . • 

Potatoes  .  • 
Turnips,  &c 


Bushels 
per  acre, 
3169 
22-91 
T'ns  p.aore 
664 
12-91 


1896. 

Bushfla 
per  c.cr">. 

33  63 

25  66 
T'ns -.acre 
6  32 

12  35 


From  this  table  it  win  "° 
been  a  more  productive  year  than  1895 


If  you  wish  your  linen  to  be  as  white  as  snow, 
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What  was  Grown  in  Ireland  in  1896,  Compared  with  1895. 


1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

Acres. 
1,439,053 

95,202 

1,285,357 

Acres. 
1,420,721 

72,301 

1,319,660 

Green  Crops 
Fallow  .... 
Permanent ") 
Pasture  j 

Acres. 
1,151,582 
18,506 

11,189,018 

Flax   

Clover,  &o... 

1896. 


Acres. 
1.147,717 
18,280 

11,215,439 


Further  Particulars  of  Corn  and  Green  Crops,  &c. 


1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 

Wheat 

Acres. 
36,532 

1,216,401 

498 

Acres. 
37,919 

1,193,604 

318 

Barley  .... 
Beans  .... 
Potatoes  . . 
Turnips   . . 

Acres. 
171,650 
2,354 
710,486 
313,281 

Acres. 
173,014 
1,177 

705,652 
308,494 

There  was  more  wheat  grown  in  Ireland  in  1896  than  in  1895  also 
more  barley;  less  oats;  but  oats  are  more  largely  grown  than othS 
thmg8  except  clover,  grass,  &c.  j  fewer  peas,  feJer  beans  fewS 
potatoes,  and  fewer  turnips.                    \                           '  Iewer 

^tl^il^™*  the  estimated  average  yield  per  acre  of 

1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 

Wheat  .... 
Oats 

Bushels 
per  acre, 
3035 

4302 

24-39 

Bushels 
per  acre. 
31-41 

40-92 

25  40 

Barley  .... 
Beans  .... 

Potatoes  . . 
Turnips    . . 

Bushels 
per  acre. 
3712 
30  34 
T'ns  p.acre. 
4  89 
14-33 

Bushels 
per  acre. 
40-65 
3043 
T'ns  p.acre» 
3-83 
1550 

HORTICULTURE. 

"Gardening,"  said  Bacon,  the  great  philosopher  "is  fb« 
purest  of  pleasures  »  and  it  is  certainly  oS  o  f X  heal  hi  st 
If  the  amateur  gardener  does  not  overtax  his  or  her  strength 
m  growing  a  few  flowers,  or  raising  a  few  vegetables 
of  wholesome  recreation  and  rest  for  brain  and  nerve8P  mav 
olt^l tlUS  ^ t0  S°me  Wd^glSS 

It  is  astonishing,  also,  what  maybe  accomplished  in  towns 

SUNLIGHT  SOAP  will  make  it  so. 
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who  are  fond  of  flowers.  Many  a  road  of  poor  nouses  and 
many  a  dull  window  may  be  brightened  by  gay  blossoms,  for 
some  people  seem  to  have  the  faculty  of  making  flowers 
thrive  in  the  most  unlikely  places.  And  why?  Flowers,  it 
is  said,  are  like  children,  they  require  love.  In  bther  words 
they  require  care  and  attention  and  an 'interest  m  their 
welfare,  for  those  who  take  such  interest  will  soon  discover 

the  conditions  which  suit  them  < 
best.  Eemember  always  to  keep  - 
your  garden  neat;  i.e.,  remove 
dead  leaves,  also  grass,  from 
paths,  and  trim  any  lawn  grass 
frequently.  Observe  the  effect  of 
what  you  do,  and  profit  by  your 
observations. 

January.  —  Alterations  in 
flower  garden  should  now  be 
made,  and  beds  may  be  prepared 
for  ranunculuses  and  anemones. 
In  open  weather  roses  may  be 
planted,  but  manure  should  be 
placed  on  them  after  planting. 
Evergreens  should  not  be  moved 
this  month,  nor  is  it  a  good  time 
for  pruning  fruit  trees,  still,  if  the 
pruning  be  in  arrears,  it  may 
be  conducted  in  mild  weather. 
Daisies,  winter  aconite,  Christmas 
rose,  common  hepatica,  are  among 
the  plants  in  bloom.    Cuttings  of 
gooseberry  and  currant  trees  may 
now  be  planted  though  it  is  late. 
If  the  weather  be  mild  and  dry, 
peas,  beans,  "two-bladed"  onions, 
cabbage,  carrots,  and  parsnips  may  he  sown,  though  such 
early  sowing  is  risky.    Tender  plants  in  conservatories  must 
have  heat  up  to  40  deg.  at  night  and  50  deg.  by  day 

February.- Dig  over  borders  if  it  can  be  done  without 
damaging  bulbs  aid  roots.    If  the  position  of  these  be  not 

walks,  lawns%s^ri^^ 

"      JusUHne  to  tell  you  SUNLIGHT  SOAP 


Tulip. 

Will  grow  in  almost  any 
garden,  but  prefers  a  light, 
rich  soil.  Plant  bulbs  in 
Autumn. 
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fruits  may  be  planted  and  pruned;  grafting,  also,  may  be 
begun.     Protect  wall 
fruit-trees  if  subject  to 
north-east  winds.  Among 
flowers    in    bloom  are 
snowdrops,  spring 
meadow  saffron,  cycla- 
men, and  candytuft.  The 
kitchen  -  garden  should 
be  well  prepared,  dug  up 
and  manured,  so  that  the 
manure  should  be  incor- 
porated with   the  soil. 
Potatoes  may  be  planted 
on  dry  soils,  and  peas, 
spinach,    beans,  leeks, 
parsnips  may  be  sown 
in  open  places;  while 
radishes,  hardy  lettuces, 
parsley  and  cabbage  on 
warm  slopes. 

March.— Sow  hardy 
annual  flowers,  such  as 
nemophila,  large  flower 
flax,  candytuft,  rocket, 
larkspur  godetia,  &c. ;  the  marigold,  china  aster,  ten-week 
stock  and  phlox  are  better  reared  at  first  in  a  frame  or  SS 
artificial  heat  before  planting  out.    Sow  "SweTwS^ 
Zi'm  i  ^ell"m™d  ^  and  plant  in  October  in  desired 
tZ  'Tf  ff  \°T^S  next  S6a80n-  Tl'ai*       trim  iw  Cut 
£Zt\oofJTS  malSm  hQ  fitted,  but  the^date  s 
getting  too  late  for  grafting,  as  the  sap  is  rising-  and  in 
fact,  pruning  ought  long  since  to  have  been  finished'  Marsh 
mangolds  crocuses,  daisies  and  daffodils  bloom  in  this  month 
Put  plenty  of  manure  between  strawberries    and  ™? 
ki  chen-garden  that  has  not  been  Allured     p£  2T 
duef  crop  of  potatoes,  if  the  soil  be  drained   if  not  wak  two 
ortoe  weeks.   Almost  all  kinds  of  vegeti^t 

or1fPrvo7w  tKiS  m°n1th  the  tender  annuaI«  may  be  sown  • 

cleans  clothes  and  almost  anything  elseT  " 


Snowdkops. 
Flowers  in  February  and  March* 
grows  from  bulbs  which  should  be 
planted  in  Autumn. 
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may  be  planted  out  should  the  weather  be  favourable. 
Hardy  annuals  and  perennials  may  be  sown  early.  Plant 
dahlia  roots ;  divide  old  chrysanthemum  roots  and  plant 
out  perennials.  Forget-me-not,  narcissi,  daffodils,  violas, 
auriculas,  wall-flowers,  primroses,  violets,  pansies,  &c,  are 
all  in  flower.  Protect  wall  trees  from  severe  east  winds; 
yet  permit  them  to  have  plenty  of  air.  "Water  fruit-trees  in 
pots  abundantly,  and  in  the  kitchen-garden  complete  sowings 
as  early  as  possible.  Celery,  beet,  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
lettuces,  onions,  &c,  should  all  be  sown. 

May. — Sowings  of  all  annuals  to  succeed  in  flower  those 
sown  earlier,  may  now  be  made.  Tender  annuals,  such  as 
asters  and  zinnias,  may  now  be  sown ;  also  half-hardy  and 
hardy  perennials.  Do  not  forget  to  water  chrysanthemums, 
hollyhocks,  and  roses.  Eoots  of  polyanthuses  and  primroses 
that  have  finished  blooming  may  be  parted  and  re-planted. 
Picotees  and  carnations  may  be  trained  to  sticks.  Water 
strawberries  freely.  Numbers  of  flowers,  among  them 
auriculas,  lilies  of  the  valley,  &c,  should  be  in  bloom  this 

month.  "Weeds  should 
be  kept  out  of  kitchen 
and  flower  garden ; 
give  growing  vege- 
tables plenty  of  water 
and  liquid  manure; 
trench  celery,  sow 
peas  and  beans,  mar- 
rows, cabbages  and 
broccoli,  &c,  if  you 
want  a  succession  to 
those  sown  earlier. 
Thin  out  plants  and 
transplant. 

June. — Sowperen- 
nials  for  flowering 
next  season.  Take 
cuttings  of  geraniums 
to  "  strike  "  roots  and 
make  new  plants. 
Pansies  may  be  struck 
from  short  side  shoots ; 

Prize  Dogs  and  Poultry  should  be 


Auricula. 
(Primula  Auricula,) 

May  be  cultivated  in  little  gardens  near 
large  towns.  Blooms  in  April  and  May  ; 
succeeds  in  light  but  well  manured  soil. 
Propagated  by  "  offsets  "  in  latter  part  of 
August,  and  also  by  seeds. 
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Peony,  or  P^ont. 


A  showy,  handsome  flower ;  propagated 
by  cuttings  and  seeds. 


stake  growing  dahlias ;  mow  grass  frequently,  and  if  it  Tbe 
"thin,"  leave  the 
morning's  mowing  un- 
til evening,  then  sweep 
it  up.  Sweet  Williams, 
roses,  campanulas, 
and  many  another 
beautiful  flower  are 
now  in  bloom,  and 
the  flower  lover 
reaps  a  rich  reward 
for  all  his  previous 
pleasurable  toil. 
Search  flower  and  fruit 
garden  for  snails  and 
slugs  and  caterpillars ; 
also  exterminate 
weeds,  and  water 
freely,  especially  in 
vegetable  garden 
wherever  required.  Do 
not,  however,  drench  young  plants  too  much  at  a  time,  or 
chilly  evening  winds  may  check  them.  Cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
capsicum,  &c,  may  now  be  planted  out.  Give  asparagus  beds 
a  pound  of  salt  to  a  square  yard  of  surface,  and  water  with 

liquid  manure  from 
horse  dung. 

July.  —  Plant  out 
cuttings  of  all  kinds, 
and  bedding  plants 
may  also  be  put  out. 
Young  shoots  of  hardy 
evergreen  shrubs,  if 
planted  will  probably 
soon  strike  root  in  the 
shade.  A  good  plan  to 
trap  garden  vermin, 
such  as  earwigs,  is  to 
bang  a  flower-pot  on  a 
stick  and  put  a  little 
bay  in  the  pot;  then 


Pansies. 

May  ba  grown  almost  everywhere  5  but 
they  like  best  a  soil  that  has  been  well 
manured  or  dressed  with  leaf  mould. 


washed  with  SUNLIGHT  SOAP. 
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shake  out  the  earwigs,  snails,  &c,  every  morning  into  salt 
and  water.  Carnations,  pinks,  violas,  roses,  &c,  in  bloom, 
and  dahlias  beginning  to  flower.  Give  attention  to  straw- 
berry beds  and  pick  off  strong-rooted  "runners"  for  new 
plantations.  Remember  a  strawberry  bed  does  not  "pay" 
after  three  years ;  prepare,  therefore,  a  new  plantation  and 
trench  up  the  old  bed  for  winter  crops  after  its  third  year. 
As  the  crops  of  vegetables  are  reaped  dig  over  the  ground. 
Plant  out  Brussels  sprouts,  savoys,  cabbages,  &c. ;  sow  seed 
of  winter  spinach,  and  sow  last  crops  of  French  beans, 
lettuce,  endive,  &c.  Asparagus  beds  still  require  plenty  of 
liquid  manure.    As  great  heat  may  be  experienced  in  July, 

the  mowings  of  grass 
may  be  spread  ovei 
the  grass  as  a  pre- 
ventive against  crack- 
ing of  the  earth. 

August.— Bedding 
plants  may  now  be 
"struck"  from  cut- 
tings ;  plant  the 
young  shoots  of  fuch- 
sias, verbenas,  and 
petunias.  Tansies, 
Canterbury  bells, 
feverfew,  hollyhocks, 
may  all  now  be  struck ; 
calceolaria  cuttings 
should  be  struck  in 
chopped  peat  or  moss. 
Bud  rose  and  fruit 
trees,the  grafts  taking 
best  after  heavy  rain. 
Protect  fruit  from 
birds.  Asters,  cam- 
panulas, phloxes,  &c.f 
now  in  full  bloom. 
The  winter  greens 
should  all  have  been 
planted  out,  say,  be- 
tween rows  of  peas, 


Caenation  (Picotee). 
/  Early  in  August  a  stalk  should  be  layered, 
that  is,  placed  in  the  ground  without  being 
cut  from  the  parent ;  when  rooted,  say 
early  in  October  it  may  be  severed,  potted, 
and  protected  from  cold. 


Take  life  easy,  use  SUNLIGHT  SOAP. 
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and  if  they  are  growing  too  thickly,  should  be  thinned,  and 
those  taken  out,  replanted.  Cauliflower  intended  to  be  kept 
in  frames  in  the  winter  may  now  be  sown.  Look  after 
dahlias  and  holly- 
hocks and  stake  the 
growing  chrysanthe 
mums.  Plant  snow- 
drop and  crocus 
bulbs  late  in  the 
month  or  early  in 
September.  Place 
bulbs  about  three 
inches  deep. 

September. 
■ — Strike  calceolarias 
(see  preceding 
month),plant  crocus, 
hyacinth,  narcissus, 
scilla,     and  other 
bulbs  for  flowering 
next  spring,  though 
early  tulips  should 
not  be  planted  in 
open    ground  till 
October,    and  late 
tulips  in  November. 
Thin  out  seedlings  and  rooted  cuttings.    Asters,  Michaelmas 
daisies,  and  belladonna  lilies  and  campanulas  are  all  in 
bloom.    Fruit  should  be  gathered  with  care  and  without 
bruising;  the  only  reliable  sign  of  its  fitness  for  gathering 
is  m  the  dark  colour  the  pips  obtain  when  ripe,  but  a  sound 
apple  or  pear  should  be  taken  to  search  for  this  sign  In 
the  kitchen  garden  the  beds  from  which  onions  hale  'been 
taken  are  generally  the  best  for  planting  spring  cabbages 
Celery  may  be  earthed  up  as  required,  !nd  if  well  grown' 
Geraniums  should  be  brought  into  the  house  before  the  frosts 
commence.  -uuaia 

October.— Plant  bulbs  for  flowering  next  vear    if  not 

?ZtPdatd'-l8UCh  "  narcissi 
jonquils,  daffodils,  crocuses,  &c.  ;   also  Uliums  and  irises 


Mignonette  ("Little  Darling"). 
May  be  raised  from  seed.    Likes  a  light 
soil.    If  the  ground  be  clayey,  lighten  it  by 
mixing  with  ashes. 
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pansies,  &c,  may  be  transplanted  to  borders  where  they  are 
desired  to  flower  next  spring.    Water  chrysanthemums  well, 
and  stake  them  if  necessary.    Asters  and  autumn  crocuses  are 
now  in  bloom.    Work  for  fruit  next  season  should  be  com- 
menced, such  as  new  plantations  of  bush  fruit-trees,  goose- 
berries, currants  and  raspberries.    These  trees  may  be  care- 
fully removed  without  harm  at  the  end  of  this  month ;  but 
they  should  be  planted  in  deeply  trenched  and  well-manured 
ground.    The  roots  of  unfruitful  and  thick  growing  trees 
may  be  pruned.    Eipe  seeds  of  plants  may  be  gathered  and 
dried.    Potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  beets  may  be  dug  up, 
and  August-sown  cabbage   planted  out;  kitchen  garden 
ground  should  be  tidied  for  the  winter  and  trenched  over  for 
next  year.    Ehubarb  may  be  planted  also  for  production  next 
season.    Asparagus  stems  should  be  cut  and  the  crowns  may 
be  covered  with  a  little  manure  and  a  little  fresh  soil  on  the 
top  of  it.    Toward  the  end  of  the  month  or  whenever  sign  of 
frost  appears,  plants  too  tender  to  bear  the  frost  should  be 
placed  under  cover  as  soon  as  possible.    Leaves  should  be 
swept  up  and  buried  to  make  leaf  mould. 

November.— Auriculas,  pansies,  choice  carnations,  &c, 
and  plants  that  cannot  stand  the  winter,  and  that  were  not 
housed  toward  the  end  of  last  month,  should  speedily  be 
placed  under  cover.  Dahlia  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  and 
placed  beyond  reach  of  frost,  heat,  or  wet. 

J  j  not  planted  last 
month  for  spring 
flowering,  must 
now  be  speedily 
got  into  the  ground. 
Eoses  for  next  sea- 
son may  be  planted 
in  good,  loamy  soil. 
Any  seeds  of  plants 
that  remain  may  be 
gathered  and  dried 
indoors.  Fruit-trees 
may  be  pruned  and 
Wanted  in  fair  weather.    Pruning  requires  great  care,  but  is 


Peepetual  Rose. 
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off  healthy  bearing  trees.  Some  authorities  recommend  that 
the  pieces  cut  off  should  be  burned,  and  the  ashes  strewn  over 
the  ground  about  the  trees,  after  it  has  been  dug  up.  Every 

branch  which  chokes  up  the  centre  should  be  cut  away.  Cut 
back  to  good  joints.    Ground  should  be  dug  well  over  •  the 

exposure  of  the  soil  to  the  weather  does  much  good.    As  a 

rule  it  is  well  not  to  manure  ground  in  the  autumn  because 

heavy  rain  washes  it  away. 
December.— If  the  cold  be  severe,  plants,  such  as  pansies, 

pinks  and  tulips  may  be  protected  by  ashes  or  straw  litter. 

Fuchsias,  that  will 

bear  the  treatment, 

may  be  cut  down, 

and     their  roots 

covered  with  ashes. 

Also  protect  tender 

fruit-trees  f  rom  cold 

winds  by  boards  or 

canvas  coverings. 

Fruit-trees  that  do 

not    grow  too 

luxuriantly  may  be 

well   manured ;  a 

layer  of  dung,  say 

half  a  foot  thick, 

may  beplaced  about 
the  stem  to  a  dis- 
tance of  perhaps 
three  feet.  For 
gooseberry  and 
currant  trees  the 
manure  may  be 
lightly  forked  in  to 
mix  it  with  the  soil. 
In  the  case  of  rasp- 
berries, however,  the  manure  should  not  be  forked  in  but  laid 
on  the  soil.  Rhubarb,  asparagus  and  horseradish  plantations 
may  now  be  made.  Eotting  leaves,  manures,  &c,  may  be 
turned  over  occasionally.  Roots  of  trees  that  grow  verv 
luxuriantly  may  be  pruned.  As  for  flowers  we  may  still 
navejsome  chrysanthemums,  while  violets,  autumn  aconite 

SUNLIGHT  SOAP  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 


Geeman  Aster. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  Aster,  some 
blooming  in   Summer  and  some  in  late 
Autumn.     Sow  under  cover  in  April  to 
preserve  the  young  plant  from  cold  winds 
and  then  plant  out  in  warm  May  weather.  ' 
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and  Christmas  roses,  and  perhaps  hyacinths  may  come  to 
cheer  flower-lovers  in  the  closing  days  of  the  year. 

How  to  Kill  Insects  on 
Plants. 

"Make  a  solution  of  Sttnlight 
Soap,  about  2  oz.  to  the  gallon. 
It  can  be  used  for  dipping  plants 
of  manageable  size ;  or  may  be 
applied  with  a  syringe  to  plants 
of  larger  growth,  or  to  fruit  and 
other  trees.  It  is  much  cheaper 
than  fumigating,  for  clearing 
off  insects,  caterpillars,  &c." — 
Eecommended  by  Gardening 
Illustrated,  July  15th,  1893,  and 
November  4th,  1893. 


Chrysanthemum  . 
May  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings taken  in  November  and 
protected  from  cold 


Note  for  those  who  have 
Greenhouses* 

Cleanliness  in  greenhouses 
and  conservatories  is  very  essential.  Dirty  shelves  and  stands 
harbour  swarms  of  mischievous  insects.  There  is  no  better 
way  of  keeping  the  greenhouses  free  from  these  pests  than 
by  frequent  Souring  of  shelves,  stands,  pans,  &c,  with 
Lifebuoy  Soap  and  boiling  water. 


THE  KEEPING  OF  POULTRY. 

Ttke  flowers  and  fruit,  poultry  require  attention,  but  if 
JSStU^Se  be  paid,  the* birds  will  yield  a  welcome .return 
Wb  in  interest  and  in  eggs,  if  not  also  m  money,  and  some- 
rimes  in  a delicate  dish  f 0?  dinner.  The  great  points  are  to 
choose your ^  variety  of  birds  to  suit  the  place  where  you 
intend  tXep  then?;  and  to  see  that  they  are  cleanly  kept, 
comfortably  housed  and  suitably  fed. 

If  fowls  have  to  be  kept  in  confinement,  a  breed  like  Lang- 

No  wear  and  tear 
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the  Langshans  especially  make  good  table  birds.  Hamburga 
are  splendid  layers,  but  like  a  good  run.  Pure  Dorkings  are 
fine  table  birds,  and  altogether  form  a  fine  breed  of  fowls. 
They  do  not  lay  well  in  the  winter,  however,  and  the  chickens 
are  delicate.  One  great  secret,  morever,  of  success  in  small 
runs  is  to  keep  young  birds  only — not  later  than  their  third 
year,  and  perhaps,  indeed,  only  one  year  after  they  begin  to 
lay.  Creve-Cceurs  yield  large,  well-fleshed  chickens,  giving 
a  good  quantity  of  meat,  white  in  colour. 


Cochixs. 


Another  secret  is  not  to  keep  too  many  birds  for  the  space 
—about  16  square  feet  of  floor  in  the  house  to  every  six  fowls, 
being  about  the  necessary  dimensions  ;  and  yet  another  point 
is  to  supply  the  birds  regularly  with  those  things  which  they 
would  obtain  for  themselves  if  permitted  a  free  run.  Eegular 
feeding  is  most  important;  green  food,  and  also  a  moderate 
amount  of  flesh  food  (if  they  cannot  procure  worms,  grubs 
and  slugs  for  themselves  which  tend  to  increase  production  of 
eggs)  should  form  portions  of  their  dietary,  also  broken 
oyster  shells  or  lime,  and  smaU  gravel  and  grit.  Plenty  of 
^eshj^ater  should  be  placed  within  theirreach.    The  green 

^c^UNLIGHlTsOAP  is  used. 
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food  may  be  freshly-cut  grass,  or  lettuce  or  cabbage  leaves. 
Other  points  to  be  noted  are  :  Hatch  out  chickens  early,  and 
also  arrange  hatchings  so  that  pullets  will  come  on  to  lay  at 
Christmas-time  when  eggs  are  perhaps  most  valuable. 

The  House  should  be  as  spacious  as  possible,  warm  and 
dry,  yet  well-ventilated.  Warmth  is  an  important  factor  in 
causing  hens  to  lay  eggs.  Cold  and  wet  are  most  pernicious 
to  them.  The  house  should  be  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
east  and  if  possible  face  the  south.  It  should  also  be  fre- 
quently cleaned  ;  the  droppings  of  poultry  make  good  manure. 
An  inner  door  of  wire  netting  may  be  made  so  that  during 
the  day  the  boarded  door  may  be  open  and  light  and  air 
and  sunshine  admitted  to  the  house.  The  roosting  perches 
should  not  be  placed  too  high.  Particular  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  roof  to  see  that  it  is  watertight  and  the  floor  dry. 

The  Run  should  also  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  with 
this  purpose,  should  be  frequently  dug  oyer  and  the  surface 
soil  sometimes  renewed.  Part  of  it  may  be  covered  so  that 
the  fowls  have  a  shelter  in  case  of  rain.  Under  the  shelter 
also  mav  be  placed  their  sand  or  dust  bath,  and  a  few  heaps 
of  ashes  or  coarse  sand  in  which  they  dust  themselves  and 
so  cleanse  their  skin  and  feathers. 

Sitting  Hens  and  the  Raising  of  Chickens.— If  possible 
endeavour  to  procure  a  few  sittings  of  eggs  early  m  Febru- 
ary or  early  in  March.  Chickens  so  reared  will,  of  course, 
require  much  care,  but  you  will  reap  a  reward  in  getting  early 
birds  If  you  cannot  possibly  procure  a  broody  hen  so  early 
you  may  try  an  incubator.  Some  poultry  breeders  are  using 
incubators  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  any  firm  supplying 
one  S  send  full  directions  for  its  use  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  saTd  by  some  authorities  that  a  hen  may  be  induced  to 
sit  at  any  time  by  placing  her  in  a  comparatively  small 
covered  basket  in  a  dark  room,  keeping  her  warm  and  feed- 
ing her  on  food  such  as  bread  soaked  in  ^"^f  UP 
fresh  meat,  raw  liver,  or  a  warm  mash  of  oatmeal  potat oes 
and  milk,  'in  selecting  eggs  for  sitting  ^7  Bhould  not  be 
more  than  a  fortnight  old,  but  should  in  fact  be  as  fiesk  as 
Tssible  Furtherf  they  should  be  all  about  the  same  fresh- 
ness so  that  they  will  hatch  out  about  the  same  fame 
Eemember,  that  the  older  the  egg  the  weaker  as  a  rule  will 
be  the  chicken.   

When  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  is  used 
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Cochin  hens  delight  in  sitting,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Piper  declares 
that  the  best  and  cheapest  plan  of  maintaining  a  good  stock  of 
poultry  is  to  keep  one 
or  two  full-feathered 
"Cochins  for  March  or 
April  sittings.  A  Cochin, 
moreover,  should  lay 
through  the  winter,  as 
will  also  Brahmas  and 
Hamburgs  up  to  their 
second  and  third  year. 

Pullets,    i.e.,  young 
Lens,    hatched    out  in 
March    or    April,  and 
which  will  have  got  over 
their     moulting  early 
(hens  do  not  lay  when 
■moulting),  should  begin 
to  lay  eggs  by  November, 
and  continue  to  lay  until 
February  or  March,  when 
they  may  be  killed  for 
the  table,  another  suc- 
cession of  fowls  taking 
their  place,  or  they  may 
be  kept  till  the  autumn, 


Beahma, 


•and  then  kiUed.  It  is  the  management  of  fowls,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  constant  succession  of  fresh  young  birds  and  esSB 
which  makes  them  pay.  In  other  words,  "It  is,"  says  Mr 
^iper,  the  winter  management  of  fowls  that  decides  the 
question  of  profit  or  loss,  for  hens  will  be  sure  to  paV  in  the 
summer,  even  if  only  tolerably  attended  to."  You  mav 
endeavour  to  raise  successive  broods   of  chickens  from 

lurZ^^^Vi7^  WaUt  a  near1^  c°»tinuous  eg^ 
supply,  as  then  you  will  have  a  succession  of  pullets  coming 
on  to  lay  one  after  the  other.  ° 
Further,  the  eggs  for  sitting  need  not  be  all  from  vour 
own  stock,  as  it  is  well  to  import  fresh  blood  into  vour 
poultry  yard ;  though,  of  course,  the  matter  is  different  if yZ 
are  desirous  of  maintaining  one  high-class  fancy  breed 
_lt_ the  hen  is  "set"  in  January  or  February  she  should 

the  home  is  always  bright. 
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only  have  seven  or  eight  eggs  put  under  her,  or  when  the 
chickens  begin  to  grow  she  will  not  be  able  to  afford  them 
sufficient  warmth.  The  nests  should  be  placed  m  a  secluded 
spot,  and,  if  possible,  apart  from  the  poultry  house  and  run. 
The  nest  should  not  be  too  dry,  that  is,  it  may  be  on  a  brick 
or  earthen  floor.  "We  have  always  found,  says  Mr. 
Tegetmeier,  "that  the  eggs  hatch  much  better  if  the  nests 


Pencilled  Hamburg. 

are  made  bv  placing  a  cut  turf  and  a  shovel  of  mould,  sand, 
or  aSes,  iX  bo/or  basket,  and  on  this  a  little  short  straw 
?n  this  way  a  convenient  hollow  nest  is  obtaW  that 
events  the  eejrs  rolling  out  from  under  the  sitting  hen.  in 
SSd^ftiSf egg-  afe  thus  kept  of  a  nm jh  nio* .equable 
temperature  than  in  nests  made  simply  of  loose  stiaw-  „ 
« Why  we  recomm^nd_grmmd_nests^ 

A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed— 
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says  another  authority,  "  is,  that  it  is  admitted  that  the  hen 
that  steals  a  nest  in  a  hedge  generally  hatches  all  her  eggs, 
and  brings  home  strong  chickens ;  whereas  the  one  that  sits 
at  home  in  a  dry  box  or  basket  often  spoils  many  of  her 
eggs,  and  her  chickens  are  frequently  weakly,  which  we 
attribute  to  the  great  evaporation  that  takes  place  from  the 
egg  during  incubation  in  such  unnaturally  dry  nests,  which 


DOEKING. 


also  renders  the  chicken  feverish  and  weakly."  If  the 
season  is  very  dry  the  eggs  may  be  sprinkled  with  tepid 
water  when  the  hen  is  off  the  nest.  The  nest  should  not  be 
very  deep  and  should  be  only  so  large  that  the  bird  can  just 
fill  it  Further,  the  inside  should  be  as  nearly  flat  as 
possible  so  that  the  eggs  may  not  lean  or  knock  together. 

ftp?re?P«i m?  76  1th6  nest  once  a  da?'  t0  feed*  t0  8tretch 
gieirlegaajittte,  to  have  their  dust  bath,  and  to  maintain 

^NLIGH^SOA^ a  friend  in  need. 
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their  health;  sometimes  hens  must  he  enticed  away  by  a 
little  tempting  food.    Barley,  also  barley  meal  and  mashed 
potatoes  may  be  given  when  they  leave  the  nest ;  but  water 
and  food  may  be  kept  near  the  nest.    The  fact  is,  a  sitting 
hen  should  have  as  much  food  as  she  can  eat ;  but  to  be  fed 
continually  on  the  nest  tends  to  cripple  hens.    The  bird 
should  not  stay  away  more  than  half  an  hour  at  the  longest, 
and  when  likely  to  remain  away  too  long  should  be  driven 
gently  back,  but  not  be  caught.    If  necessary  to  remove  the 
hen  from  the  nest  she  should  be  carefully  lifted  off,  by 
holding  her  under  her  wings.    Thus,  should  she  be  sitting 
in  the  fowl-house,  she  can  be  removed,  and  fed,  and  then 
shut  in  again,  without  annoyance  from  the  other  fowls. 

About  twenty-one  days  after  the  eggs  were  placed  under 
the  hen,  the  chickens  should  begin  to  break  the  shells.  Ihe 
time  may  be  a  few  hours  earlier  if  the  eggs  were  very  fresh ; 
and  a  few  hours  later  if  the  eggs  were  stale.  Much  as  you 
might  like  to  assist  the  little  creatures  m  breaking  their 
shells,  you  should  not,  as  a  rule,  attempt  to  do  so;  though 
some  chickens  may  be  stuck  to  the  sheU  and  require  help,  it, 
in  about  six  hours'  time,  the  sheU  is  not  broken.  < 

The  chick  is  very  tender,  and  the  operation  requires  the 
greatest  care.  The  hole  in  the  shell  may  be  enlarged  with  a 
Icissor's  point,  but  the  utmost  delicacy  is  necessary 

The  chicks  willnot  require  food  for  about  twenty-four  hours 
after  hatching.     The  first  meal  should  consist  of  bread- 
crumbs steeped  in  milk,  and  the  yolk  of  egg  boiled  hard ; 
or  good  egg  custard.    Then,  at  intervals  of  about  two  hoiiis 
coafse  oatmeal,  slightly  moistened  with  milk,  or  water  so  as 
to  be  crumbly,  may  be  given  for  a  few  days,  but  you  must 
be  careful  that  the  milk  is  not  sour  or  does  not  become  so 
afterwards  crushed  wheat,  or  oats  may  be  thrown  down  and 
a  mixture  of  oatmeal  and  Indian  meal  given  the  growing 
chicks     Thev  also  require  green  food,  and  if  they  have  no 
grass  plat on  which  \o  run,  lettuces  and  cabbie  leaves 
chopped  up,  and  grass,  also  cut  into  small  pieces,  may  be 
give? them;  a  little  cooked  meat,  finely  minced,  may  like- 
wise be  added  to  their  daily  dietary. 

Fattening:.—  To  prepare  chickens  for  the  table  they 
should  be  wdl  fed  from*  the  first.  Meat  must  be  put  on 
?heir  bonerbefore  fat.  Mr1Pip^ulejs^^^ 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP  does  its  work 
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feed  until  you  find,  by  weighing  the  bird,  that  it  is  no  longer 
increasing  in  weight."    Fat  is  added  to  fowls  by  penning 
them  in  a  coop  (though,  if  well  fed  from  the  first,  they 
hardly  need  this  process).    A  tray,  filled  with  dry  and  fresh 
earth,  should  be  placed  on  the  floor,  and  be  renewed  every 
day  to  keep  the  coop  wholesome.     The  best  food  for 
fattening  is  said  to 
be  buckwheat  meal; 
barley    meal  and 
oatmeal    are  both 
good  also,  especially 
if  mixed  with  milk, 
while    green  food 
must  also  be  given. 

Feeding-. — Dr. 
EC.    B.    Greene  in 
"  Poultry  "  declares 
that   "a    bird  will 
thrive    better    if  a 
different     kind  of 
grain  is  given  each 
day  than  if  four  or 
five  varieties  of  grain 
are    combined  and 
given  daily."  Fowls 
kept     in  enclosed 
yards  should  be  fed 
with  three  meals  q 
day.    The  first  may 
consist  of  soft  food, 
barley  meal  or  oat* 
meal,    mixed  with 
pollard  or  bran,  boiled 
potatoes   or  minced 
potato  peelings  and 
kitchen  scraps.  This 
should  be  given  warm 


Langshan  Hen. 
Croad's  Breed. 


Eg^aSdta!  tte  ^  Weather"    If  ^  over 

S'l  morn  ng  *  The  °Xer  tZ7  U  T™  ^  t0  a89 
Werain    TrS';^";      •  meals  ™y  consist  of 

-       8         j^L^!Z!^  suitable 

quickly,  thoroughly  and  well. 
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for  the  cold  weather,  but  should  not  be  thrown  down  to  the 
birds  continuously.  Barley  is  a  good  flesh-forming  food,  as 
also  is  wheat ;  but  oats  and  oatmeal  are  more  flesh-forming, 
and  also  contain  more  fat-making  substance  than  wheat. 
Barley,  however,  is  cheaper,  by  weight.  Oatmeal,  in  fact, 
is  too  dear  for  general  use.  Dari  and  buckwheat  are 
also  recommended.  Peas  and  beans  are  a  very  flesh-forming 
food,  but  are  not  suitable  for  continuous  use.  Potatoes 
should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  given  alone ;  they  are  too  starchy ; 
mixed  with  meal  or  bran  they  form  a  good  food  for  the 
morning.  Potato  peelings  may  be  used  in  this  way, — they 
may  be  boiled  until  soft,  and  then  mashed  up  with  scalded 
bran  to  make  a  dryish  paste.  Experience  will  soon  indicate 
the  best  methods  of  feeding  fowls,  especially  if  the  effect  of 
foods  upon  them  be  watched.  The  role  is  to  avoid  both  over- 
feeding and  under-feeding.  "  Give  them,"  says  Mr.  Lewis 
Wright,  "as  much  as  they  will  eat  eagerly,  and  no  more; 
directly  they  begin  to  feed  with  apparent  indifference,  or 
cease  to  run  when  the  food  is  thrown  to  a  little  distance,  the 

supply  should  be  stopped  Food  should  never  be 

left  on  the  ground.  If  such  a  slovenly  practice  be  permitted, 
much  of  what  is  eaten  will  be  wasted,  and  a  great  deal  will 
never  be  eaten  at  all,  for  fowls  are  dainty  in  their  ways,  and 
unless  at  starvation  point,  always  refuse  sour  or  sodden  food." 
Be  particular  that  the  drinking  water  is  always  clean  and 
fresh ;  dirty  water  makes  the  fowls  ill. 

As  a  rule,  if  fowls  do  become  ill  it  is  better  to  kill  them  at 
once  to  prevent  the  risk  of  infection.  Eoup  is  caused  hy  cold 
and  wet  and  is  very  contagious  ;  it  begins  like  a  cold,  and  a 
bad  discharge  takes  place  from  the  nostril.  Separate  the 
bird  from  the  others  ;  add  a  little  sulphate  of  iron  and  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  to  its  drinking  water  and  wash  the  fowl's  head 
with  tepid  water.  It  should  be  fed  on  meal,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Wright  recommends  half  a  grain  of  cayenne  pepper  and  half 
a  grain  of  powdered  allspice  in  a  sort  of  pill  of  the  meal.  If 
a  fowl  have  the  "gapes"  it  is  said  that  a  little  spirits  of 
turpentine  with  the  grain  thrown  to  the  birds  is  good. 

To  preserve  Egg's  new = laid  for  Months. 

Smear  the  shells,  the  same  dag  the  eggs  are  laid,  with  glycerine. 
They  will  be  milky  and  as  fresh  as  if  just  laid,  at  the  end  of 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP  never  disappoints. 
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many  weeks.  They  need  not  be  packed  in  any  special  way, 
but  kept  as  most  convenient,  but  it  is  best  to  keep  the  small 
end  up.  Glycerine  answers  much  better  than  butter  or  grease 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  will  never  turn  rancid  as  these  do,  and 
thereby  spoil  the  flavour  of  the  egg.  It  is  important  to  use 
Lever's  Glycerine  for  this  purpose  as  it  is  guaranteed  to  be 
absolutely  pure. 


THE  REARING  OF  CATTLE. 

The  opinion  largely  prevails  that  while  arable  farming  often 
needs  much  capital  to  conduct  it  with  success,  dairy  farming, 
and  the  breeding  of  stock,  offer  fewer  difficulties,  and  yet  pre- 
sent chances  of  larger  profits. 

Purchase  cattle  some  months  before  calving  time,  as  then 


Sussex  Breed. 


the  cows  will  get  accustomed  to  their  new  domicile.  Thus,  for 
instance,  two-year-old  heifers  may  be  bought  in  April,  put  to 
grass  and  allowed  to  graze  during  summer  and  autumn,  and 
may  be  housed  early  in  November.  Cows  should  not  be 
moved  when  they  are  yielding  full  milk— say  about  tho 
beginning  of  summer— as  the  supply  of  milk  is  affected  by 
difference  in  pasture  or  in  water, 

!  The  farmer  should  also  decide  whether  he  requires  milk  for 
■sale,  or  milk  for  making  butter  and  cheese  ;  different  breeds 
being  suitable  for  different  purposes.  There  are  for 
instance,  among  many  others,  the  Sussex,  the  Norfolk  or 
fruttoik,  the  Devon  (generally  a  dun-coloured  red),  the 

SUNLIGHT  SOAP — an  absolutely  pure  soap. 
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Alderney,  the  Kerry,  the  Hereford,  and  the  Scotch  Highland 
breed.  Speaking  generally,  the  well-known  "  Shorthorn  *' 
breed  are  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all,   and  are  great  favourites ;  they  are  good 


Devon  Steer 

milkers,   apt  to   fatten  well,    and    quiet-tempered.  The 
West  Highland,  as  the  name  implies,  prevails  in  the  North-west 
of  Scotland ;  these  cattle  will  gain  flesh  where  the  Shorthorn 
could  scarcely  live.    But  though  their  milk  is  rich,  it  is 
scanty,  and  the  cows  would  hardly  suit  a  dairy  farmer,  unless 
for  poor  pasture  and  cold  climate,  where  other  cattle  would 
not  thrive.     These  cattle  produce  splendid  beef.  Eereforda 
and  Devons  again,  are  good  for  meat ;  but  not,  perhaps,  so 
good  everywhere  for  dairy  purposes.    It  is  said  the  Devon© 
will  produce  more  meat  than  any  other  breed  on  the  same 
food.    Some  maintain,  however,  that  Herefords,  in  their 
native  county,  are  as  good  as  Shorthorns.    Ayrshire  cattle  are 
exceedingly  good  milkers,  even  on  poor  food,   but  they 
are  not  so  suitable  for  raising  for  the  butcher.    It  is  said  that 
a  cross  between  a  Shorthorn  bull  and  an  Ayrshire  cow  is  an 
excellent  animal.    The  Kerry Js,  perhaps,  the  best  breed, 
and  some  think  the  only  aboriginal,  of  Irish  cows  ;  small  m 
size  and  good  as  milkers,  and  also  good  for  getting  into  excel- 
lent condition  for  the  butcher.    They  are  excellent  for  small 
farms,  and  will  do  well  even  when  tethered  on  a  small  piece 
of  grass.    The  Alderney  yields  a  very  rich  quality  of  milk, 
and  the  creamproduces  excellent  butter;  the  quantity,  however, 
is  comparatively  small.    Alderneys  include  both  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  cattle,  the  Jerseys  being  "butter  cows     and  are 
Bometimeskept  in  dairy  farms  to  give  good  colour  to  milk  and 
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butter.  Families  keeping  a  cow  for  the  milk  could  not  prob- 
ably do  better  than  the  Alderney  or  Guernsey  breed.  These 
cows  may  be  kept  tethered,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands  it  is 
said  children  tend  them.  Sussex  are  something  like 
Devons,  from  whom  they  have  no  doubt  descended.  They  are 
red  in  colour,  and  were  wont  to  be  used  as  draught  oxen,  and 
also  for  beef  ;  but  lately  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  their 
milk-producing  properties.  The  Norfolk  Red-polled  are 
something  like  the  Sussex,  and  are  red  in  colour,  but  have 
"  knobs"  instead  of  horns  on  their  heads.  Greater  attention 
has  lately  been  paid  to  the  obtaining  of  milk  from  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  cattle.  The  Longhoms  as  a  class  are  now 
dying  out.  The  horns  of  the  breed  often  grew  to  a  length  of 
30  inches^  and  turned  downwards  and  inwards,  so  that  some- 


Fai  Hereford  Heifer. 
times  the  cattle  could  not  eat  short  grass:  The  Shorthorns 
appear  to  have  largely  driven  them  out  of  fashion.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  breeds  having  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce meat  for  the  butcher  rather  than  milk,  and  also  different 
kinds  of  milk  producers. 

f/ielthe  ^  »         it  ^ould  be  left  with  the  mother 

Whirl Ti    a  iartmPht>  and  sllould  get   the  cow's  milk, 

r^virria?  arTent  *uaKty-  Two  °^arts  of  milk  twice 
jjgy^jjjyto_b^enough  food  for  the  first  week.  After 
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a  short  time  the  cow  may  be  milked  by  hand,  and  the  call 
allowed  the  last  milk  of  the  milking.  After  the  first  week 
the  calf  may  be  fed  on  skimmed  milk,  the  farmer  having  the 
cream  for  butter  making.  Then  a  substitute  for  milk  may 
be  tried.    Some  authorities  mention  hay  tea  and  Unseed  jelly. 


Scotch  Highland  Beeed. 

Pour  boiling  water  over  some  fine  sweet  hay  and  cover  the 
vessel  and  let  it  stand  for  two  hours,  when  a  strong  liquor 
will  be  found  in  the  pan ;  linseed  jelly  is  made  by  boiling  a 
quart  of  linseed  in  six  quarts  of  water  for  ten  minutes^dd  to 
it  the  "  hay  tea,"  and  give  the  mixture  to  the  calf  ai  the  same 
warmth  as  that  of  natural  milk.  Skimmed  milk  must  be 
added  if  the  linseed  jelly  is  not.  The  proportion  is  one-fourth 
more  of  the  "hay  tea"  than  milk,  afterwards  increasing  to 
double  as  much.  Skimmed  milk  thickened  with  oatmeal  or 
linseed,  or  linseed  and  ground  wheat  mixed,  is  good  food  for 
calves  The  milk  should  be  boiled  and  given  the  natural 
warmth  of  cow's  milk.  To  teach  the  calf  to  drink  from  a  pail, 
wet  a  finger  in  the  milk  and  hold  it  to  the  calf  in  the  pail. 
Feed  regularly  and  three  times  a  day.  After  about  a  month 
the  calf  will  begin  to  eat  a  little  hay,  and  a  fortnight  later 
it  will  take  crushed  oil-cake,  sliced  roots,  or  meal.  From  the 
first,  feed  regularly  and  well,  and  observe  how  steadily  the  calf 
arrives  at  and  maintains  good  condition.  Young  calves  of  course 
must  be  kept  in  a  warm  shed,  and  one  cow  may  be  given  two 
calves.  Eemember  that  from  the  moment  of  birth  the  calf 
should  be  kept  growing  and  improving  until  it  arrives  at 
maturity ;  otherwise  it  will  not  pay.  When  weaned  the  milk 
should  not  be  taken  from  it  too  suddenly.     It  may  be 
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given  milk  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  for  seven  or  ten  days 
after  being  turned  into  a  grass  field. 

As  to  the  age  of  selling  cattle  for  food,  Shorthorn  steers 
fetch  good  prices  between  two  and  three  years  of  age,  while 
it  is  questionable  if  double  as  much  is  realised  for  those 
from  four  to  five  years  of  age.  When  a  cow  has  had  three, 
or  may  be  five,  calves,  she  may  be  milked  until  the  yield 
begins  to  decrease.  If  well  fed  it  will  be  found  that  she 
becomes  more  fleshy  as  the  milk  diminishes,  and  if  three  on 
four  pounds  of  oil-cake  be 
added  to  the  ordinary  food 
daily  she  should  soon 
come  into  excellent  con- 
dition and  perhaps  fetch, 
for  butcher's  meat,  a 
thoroughly  remunerative 
price — though,  as  everyone 
knows,  market  prices  vary. 
A  cow,  in  short,  should 
not  be  kept  for  profit 
after  the  age  of  eight  or 
nine  years.  Much  depends 

on  management  of  Leiceste^  Ewe. 

BtocJc  and  the  willingness 

of  the  owner  to  profit  by  experience  and  be  always  ready 
to  learn. 

Concerning  feeding,  straw  of  all  kinds  may  perhaps  be 
used  much  more  than  it  has  been — pea  straw  being  probably 
the  most  nutritious.  Straw  and  sliced  turnips,  as  much  as 
they  can  eat,  form  good  winter  food  for  stock.  Feeding 
milch  cows  for  milk  varies  very  much  in  different  places. 
Such  cows  go  to  grass  in  the  summer,  and  have  hay  and 
mangold  in  the  winter.  A  good  cow  so  fed  should  yield,  it  is 
eaid,  from  500  to  550  gallons  of  milk  per  annum.  Distillers 
and  brewers'  grains  are  often  given  in  towns,  and  pea  meal 
mixed  with  the  grains.  Pea  meal  may  be  given  to  cows  losing 
their  milk.  Speaking  generally,  roots  form  a  large  portion 
of  the  food  given  to  cows  in  winter  and  spring,  and  it  is  said 
that  a  little  crushed  oats,  or  beans,  or  oil- cake  will  neutralize 
the  taste  of  butter  from  turnip  feeding.  Cows  should  always 
have  plenty  of  clean  water. 
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Sheep. — The  breeds  of  English  sheep  have  been  much  im^ 
proved,  and  Leicesters,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  termed,  New 
Leicesters,  are  very  famous.  The  mutton  is  of  good  quality, 
and  may  be  fattened  at  an  early  age,  while  the  sheep  produce 
a  satisfactory  weight  of  flesh  for  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  food.  Their  wool  is  rather  between  the  long  wool 
and  the  short  wool  varieties,  which  are  the  two  main  divisions 
of  sheep  in  Great  Britain ;  but  the  Leicesters  are  generally 
classed  with  the  long  wool  breeds,  as  are  also  the  Komneys 
and  the  Cotswolds,  among  others ;  moreover,  none  of  these 
are  horned.  Among  the  short  wool  varieties  are  the  well- 
known  Southdown,  the  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor,  which  are  also 
horned,  the  Welsh  Mountain,  the  Cheviot,  &c.  The  Leicesters 
have  risen  to  a  very  high  esteem,  probably  because  they  are 
likely  to  be  the  most  profitable. 

The  Southdowns  are  also  a  celebrated  race  ;  they  take  their 
name  from  the  low  range  of  hills  of  that  name  in  Sussex  and 
Hampshire.  Feeding  on  the  short  grass  of  these  downs 
the  sheep  are,  to  an  extent,  "mountain"  sheep,  yet  they 
become  fit  for  killing  at  from  15  months  to  two  years  of  age. 
The  Southdowns  have,  it  is  said,  nearly  superseded  the  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Berkshire 
breeds,  and  in  fact,  answer 
well  all  over  the  south.  Ewes 
generally  give  birth  to  their 
lambs  between  their  second 
and  fifth  years  ;  they  should 
not  have  lambs  after  their 
fifth  year  ;  but  the  successful 
breeding  of  sheep  depends 
largely  upon  the  pasture ; 
and  after  lambing  the  point 
to  be  aimed  at  should  be 
rapid  and  continuous  pro- 
Southdown  Ewe.  gress.  Turnips,  grass,  chaffed 
straw,  and  pea  haulm  form  good  food.  Dry  food,  such  as  the 
latter,  may  be  given  with  turnips  to  counteract  their  watery 
character ;  straw  chaff  may  also  be  given  with  mangolds, 
which  may  then  be  used  at  all  seasons.  Small  quantities  of 
linseed  cake,  bran,  or  grain  may  be  given  to  vary  the  roots, 
promote  health  and  further  fattening.   
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Pigs. — The  Berkshire  is  perhaps  the  best  breed  of  all  the 
English  varieties.  The  improved  Berkshire  is  fine  skinned 
and  short  boned,  and  has  a  smaller  head  and  ears  than  the 
old  Berkshire.  There  are,  however,  many  crosses  and 
varieties.  The  cross  between  the  Berkshire  and  the  Hamp- 
shire hog  has  produced  a  hardy  and  easily  fattened  animal 
that  has  proved  very  useful.  Pigs  may  be  profitably  managed 
in  several  ways.  They  may  be  turned  out  to  feed,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  if  kept  in  the  sty  their  manure 
accumulates,  and  is  of 
great  value.  Sows  are 
capable  of  bearing  young 
pigs  at  nine  months  old, 
and  can  bear  two  litters 
a  year.  A  fortnight  after 
birth  of  the  young  the 
sow  may  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  sty,  and  when 
the  little  pigs  are  strong 
enough  they  may  accom- 
pany her.  About  the  age 
of  tfer^e  weeks  is  a  good 
time,  to  kill  sucking  pigs,  and  the  sow  should  not  be  allowed 
to  suckle  more  than  eight  or  nine  little  pigs.  When  weaned 
— that  is,  when  six  weeks  or  two  months  old — they  should  be 
fed  with  warm  skim-milk  and  meal,  and  will  soon  learn  to  be 
independent,  but  may  be  permitted  to  take  maternal  milk 
twice  a  day  at  first,  and  then  once  a  day. 

Now  comes  the  feeding  and  fattening,  and  with  a  little 
care  and  attention,  perhaps,  no  animal  can  be  made  more 
profitable.  Barley  meal  made  with  water  into  a  thin 
paste  is  the  best  food  for  fattening,  but  it  is  expensive.  Grass, 
sow  thistle,  bad  potatoes,  hedge  trimmings,  nettles,  weeds, 
grass  mowings,  and  all  kinds  of  things  can  be  turned  into  the 
pigsty,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  too  much  food  at  once,  as 
the  pigs  tread  it  down  into  the  dirt.  To  fatten  pigs  begin  by 
giving  a  few  boiled  potatoes,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
diet,  and  then  lead  on  to  barley  meal ;  but  pigs  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  fatten  well  until  they  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months. 
Acorns  form  exceedingly  good  food  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
best  time  for  turning  out  pigs  is  after  harvest. 


Berkshire  Pig. 
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"  I  could  feed  half-a-dozen  people 
on  the  things  the  So-and-So's  waste," 
a  careful  housekeeper  might  exclaim, 
and  allowing  for  a  little  pardonable 
exaggeration,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  careful 
housekeeper  will  be  right. 
Some  people  could  live  well, 
where  others  would  almost 
starve.  A  little  care,  atten- 
tion and  forethought  are 
the  great  requirements  to 
prevent  waste,  and  make  the 
most  of  things.  In  matters  of 
~  food,  for  instance,  the,  con- 
stant use  of  a  good  stock- 
pot  no  doubt  saves  much 
nourishment  that  would 
otherwise  be  thrown  away 
{see  Soups,  etc.,  in  "  Cookery 
Eecipes"),  while  stale  bread,  too  hard  to  eat,  can  be  grated  and 
kept  for  puddings,  &c,  by  being  kept  closed  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle.  Again,  to  take  another  instance  from  another  depart- 
ment of  domestic  life — when  the  bed-sheets  begin  to  wear  into 
holes  in  the  middle,  the  sheet  may  be  cut  down  the  centre,  and 
the  two  good  outsides  sewn  together  to  make  a  new  centre, 
the  two  ends  which  were  the  centre  being  hemmed  to  form 
the  new  outsides,  and  be  tucked  under  the  bed  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

There  are  a  thousand-and-one  methods  by  which  a  caretul 
and  thoughtful  housewife  may  economise,  without  being 
stingy.  The  great  point  is,  that  she  should  regard  it  as  her 
business  in  life  to  make  the  best  of  her  home— es  much  her 
business  as  it  is  that  of  her  husband's  to  pursue  his  avocation 
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— and  the  battle  is  won.  She  will  soon  find  out  by  experience 
What  to  do,  and  what  to  avoid. 

Now,  the  term  Domestic  Economy  is  a  very  large  one.  3 
really  embraces  food  and  cooking,  clothing  and  washing,  and 
the  warming,  ventilating,  and  cleaning  of  the  dwelling. 
Several  of  these  things  are  treated  more  fully  under  separate 
headings. 

Tinned  Meat  or  Frozen  Meat  may  be  purchased  instead 
cf  fresh  butcher's  meat,  but  discrimination  should  be  used. 
There  is  great  difference  in  these  foreign  meats ;  some  are 
undoubtedly  very  insipid,  coarse  and  stringy ;  other  brands 
again  are  tasty,  juicy,  and  nourishing.  Do  not  despise 
foreign  meat  because  it  is  foreign  ;  with  care  in  cooking — the 
great  point  being  in  frozen  meat  to  see  that  it  is  thoroughly 
thawed  before  roasting — it  forms  an  appetising  and  nourishing 
food. 

Butter. — When  butter  is  very  dear,  good  meat-dripping 
may  be  used  in  its  stead.  Good  dripping,  in  fact,  is  much 
better  than  bad  butter,  and  with  a  trifle  of  salt  sprinkled  over 
it  when  spread  on  the  bread,  most  children  will  eat  it  gladly. 
It  is  very^useful  as  a  heat-giver  to  the  body,  being,  in  fact, 
wholei^m^food. 

Cheese  is,  undoubtedly,good  food ;  but  the  stomach  cannot 
digest  too  much  at  a  time,  especially  if  the  eater  be  not  working 
in  the  open  air.  Hassell  states  that  not  more  than  one  ounce 
should  be  eaten  at  a  meal.  It  is  said  that  cheese  helps  to 
digest  other  foods ;  if  so,  a  small  quantity  will  answer  the 
purpose  as  well  as  a  large  one.  Old  cheese  is  not  such  good 
food  as  fairly  new  cheese,  say  six  months  old  or  so.  When 
very  new,  cheese  is  indigestible.  "We  doubt  if  it  should  be 
eaten  before  it  is  six  months  old.  Cheese  varies  much  in 
price,  but  if  it  is  over  ninepence  a  pound,  it  is  questionable  if 
it  can  be  called  economical. 

Eggs  aho  are  good  food,  but  when  boiled  hard,  the  white 
is  indigestible.  They  should  be  lightly  cooked.  Perhaps 
they  are  most  digestible  when  beaten  up  in  a  cup  of  freshly- 
made  good  tea.  Even  a  stale  egg— not  too  stale,  may  be 
taken  in  this  way.  A  cup  of  tea  thus  fortified  is  very  good 
for  persons  in  a  weakly  state  of  health,  and  may  be  taken 
with  a  slice  or  two  of  bread  and  butter.    As  to  the  economy 
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of  eggs,  the  price  varies  so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
decided  opinion ;  perhaps  the  best  guide  is  this  :  they  cease  to 
be  really  economical  when  they  cost  over  a  penny  each. 

Milk  is  one  of  the  first  of  foods.  We  do  not  mean  because 
it  is  food  taken  first  by  the  young,  but  because  it#  is  the^  most 
nutritious,  and  if  purchasable  at  a  reasonable  price  it  is  the 
cheapest  food  you  can  buy.  In  the  Practical  Dietary,  Dr. 
Edward  Smith  states  that  a  pint  of  new  milk  contains  546 
grains  of  carbon  and  43  grains  of  nitrogen ;  and  a  pint  of 
skim  milk— i.e.,  with  the  cream  " skimmed"  off  for  butter, 
437  grains  of  carbon,  and  43  grains  of  nitrogen.  Thus  the 
skim-milk,  which  is  much  cheaper  than  the  new  _  milk, 
is  almost  if  not  quite  as  valuable  from  a  nourishing 
point  of  view  as  the  new  milk,  and  as  Hassell  says,  the 
lo~i  o;  :rbaa  may  be  made  up  by  adding  sugar.  Hot  milk,  the 
late  S.-  Benjamin  Ward  Eichardson  told  the  present  writer, 
formed  the  best  stimulant.  It  should  not  be  boiled— but  if 
a  cup  of  milk  be  put  into  an  oven  or  heated  on  a  hob  and 
taken  in  sips,  it  will  stimulate  and  restore  the  jaded  frame 
better  than  anything  else.  Once  again  we  say,  pure  milk  is 
the  most  nutritious  of  all  foods  ;  and  no  true  economy  can  be 
gained  by  cutting  down  a  milk  supply  ;  buy  skim-milk  and 
add  sugar  if  you  like,  but  a  pennyworth  of  milk  saved  is  not 
a  penny  gained.  A  stupid  prejudice  may  prevail  with  some 
people  against  milk  as  an  article  of  diet  for  adults,  because  it  is 
the  food  of  the  young,  but  it  is  the  merest  prejudice.  Chemical 
analysis  shows  that  milk  is  as  good  for  the  adult  as  for  the 
young  ;  the  point  is,  of  course,  that  the  adult  in  good  health 
requires  his  due  amount  of  solid  food  as  well.  But  do  not  be 
misled  by  the  stupid  remark  that  "Milk  is  food  for  babes 
as  though  it  was  food  for  no  one  else.  The  stalwart  High- 
lander with  his  diet  of  milk  and  oat  cakes  puts  that  statement 
to  shame.  Milk,  of  course,  can  be  used  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways,  in  addition  to  simply  adding  it  to  tea  or  coffee.  It  can 
be  thickened  with  flour  and  eggs,  boiled  with  cocoa,  and 
made  with  rice  into  pudding  (aw  "Cookery  '),andm  every 
guise  it  is  thoroughly  good  food.  In  your  household 
economy,  therefore,  give  due  place  to  milk,  and  rest  assured 
that  if  you  get  it  pure,  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  it  is  among 
the  best  and  most  economical  of  foods.  Skim  milk  that  is 
honestly  sold  as  such,  and  not  watered  or  adulterated  m  any 
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way,  is,  of  course,  pure  milk,  and  should  be  ve  .ry  economical, 
Bay  at  twopence  a  quart. 

Herrings  and  Haddock  are  among  the  most  nutritious  of 
fish.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  herring  and  potatoes 
form  a  perfect  diet.  Both  dried  herring  and  haddock  also 
are  more  nutritious  than  salmon.  It  is  a  true  instinct  which 
leads  many  people  to  like  a  Yarmouth  bloater.  Herring, 
haddock  and  skate,  especially  the  two  former,  are  excellent 
and  economical  fish. 

New  Bread  should  never  be  used.  The  careful  housewife 
should  resolutely  refuse  to  allow  a  loaf  to  be  cut  until  twenty- 
four  hours  after  baking.  New  bread  is  indigestible,  and  it  is 
also  eaten  much  more  freely  without  satisfying  hunger  ;  it  does 
not  "  go  so  far,"  as  housekeepers  say.  Consequently,  being 
indigestible,  it  injures  health,  and  is  practically  more  costly 
without  producing  adequate  return.  A  good  housewife,  in 
ordering  bread,  or  in  baking  it,  will  always,  therefore,  arrange 
to  have  a  succession  of  loaves  about  twenty-four  hours  old 
coming  into  use.  This  arrangement;  may  seem  trivial.  It 
is  really  most  important,  both  from  a  health-giving  and 
purse-saving  point  of  view.  Nothing  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  thoughtless  and  careless  housekeeper  more  than  the 
appearance  of  bread  that  is  too  new  and  cut  to  waste  at  one 
meal,  and  bread  that  is  too  stale  at  another. 

Wheat  and  Oats. — A  very  economical  dinner.  These 
are  valuable  foods.  Good  Scotch  oatmeal  is  more  flesh- 
forming  than  wheat,  but  somehow  it  does  not  seem  to  suit 
southern  stomachs  so  well  as  wheat.  Probably  English  cooks 
do  not  make  oatmeal  porridge  so  daintily  as  their  fellow- 
countrywomen  across  the  Tweed.  There  are  various  ways, 
however,  in  which  oatmeal  might  be  used  with  advantage  • 
and  if  a  person  is  really  pressed  for  a  meal,  and  the  coppers 
are  few  in  the  pocket,  one  of  the  best  things  to  do  is  to 
buy  one  or  two  pennyworth  of  coarse  Scotch  oatmeal,  shake 
it  gradually  into  boiling  water  {note,  the  water  must  boil  as 
the  oatmeal  is  shaken  in),  and  keep  it  boiling  for  twenty 
minutes  or  so,  and  then  eat  the  porridge  with  a  half -penny- 
worth or  pennyworth  of  skim  milk  and  a  little  sugar.  Good  oat- 
meal porridge  and  milk  might,  at  a  pinch,  form  a  meal  for  a 
tamily  at  very  little  cost ;  and  if  a  herring,  or  even  half  a 
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herring  apiece,  with  a  potato,  could  be  added,  or  could  precede 
the  porridge,  the  meal,  in  point  of  nourishment,  would  probably 
equal  anything  that  could  be  bought ;  only,  the  cooking; 
must  be  good,  so  that  the  food  is  nice  and  tasty. 

Barley  and  Maize  are  also  valuable  foods.  Barley  meal 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  wheaten  flour  is  made  into 
cakes  in  some  parts,  and  eaten  with  milk.  Barley  forms  good 
food.  Pearl  barley  is  barley  with  all  the  husk  removed ;  it 
may  be  used  in  soups  with  great  advantage,  but  it  should  be 
cooked  two  hours.  Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  comparatively 
little  known  in  Britain,  unless  we  except  the  preparation 
"  corn  flour,"  which  is,  we  believe,  made  from  Indian  corn. 
If  the  flour  of  maize  be  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  wheat 
flour  it  makes,  it  is  said,  a  sweeter  bread  than  that  of  wheat 
alone.  Maize  is  undoubtedly  very  nourishing,  and  the 
simplest  way  of  using  it  is  to  stir  it  into  boiling  water  until  a 
sort  of  porridge  is  formed.  It  should  be  eaten  with  milk  and 
sugar. 

Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans,  and  Vegetables. — Potatoes 
are  not  the  best  of  food.  They  are  eaten  because  they  are 
cheap  and  abundant.  Still,  mealy  potatoes  go  well  with, 
meat ;  eaten  alone  they  are  not  suited  to  support  life.  It  is 
more  economical  to  boil  them  in  their  skins  than  to  bake 
them.  Peas  and  beans  are  much  more  nutritious,  and  dried 
split  peas  may  be  used  in  soup  and  in  pease  pudding  to  advan- 
tage. Haricot  beans  also— which  are  the  ripe  seeds  of  a 
particular  kind  of  French  bean— might  be  used  much  more 
than  they  are.  Both  peas  and  beans,  however,  are  difficult 
of  digestion,  and  require  to  be  well  cooked.  Haricot  beans? 
indeed,  should  be  soaked  in  water  all  night  before  being; 
used,  and  some  authorities  suggest  they  should  be  kept  in  a 
wet  state  for  a  day  or  two  after  being  soaked  in  cold  watery 
this  process  causiag  the  starch  to  be  converted  into  sugar, 
and  after  being  boiled  for  some  hours,  until  they  are  quite 
soft,  they  will  be  found  very  nice.  As  to  green  vegetables, 
such  as  cabbage,  their  value  is  well  known ;  they  all  form, 
wholesome  food.  Turnips  form  a  very  useful  food;  after 
boiling  them,  the  water  should  be  pressed  out,  and  they  may  be 
mashed  with  a  little  dripping,  and  salted  and  peppered  to  taste. 

Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa.— Tea  varies  immensely,  and  so 
do  opinions  about  this  valuable  beverage.    Flat,  washy  tea 
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is  bad  ;  very  strong  tea  is  bad  also ;  but  freshly-made  brisk 
tea  is  distinctly  beneficial.  Very  few  people  seem  to  make 
tea  properly.  The  cardinal  point  is  to  use  fresh  water, 
freshly  boiled,  and  to  use  it  directly  it  does  boil,  but  to  see 
that  it  boils ;  the  steam  should  jet  out  vigorously  from  the 
kettle  spout.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious ;  water  boiled 
up  twice  becomes  flat,  and  the  point  is  to  use  it  just  as  it  is 
bubbling  and  effervescing  with  its  first  boiling.  Then  the 
teapot  should  be  made  quite  warm  before  the  tea  is  put  into 
it ;  and  all  the  boiling  water  for  the  tea  should  be  poured  on 
at  once ;  in  other  words  if  you  have  sufficient  tea  in  the  pot 
fill  it  up  at  once.  Tea  should  never  be  watered  twice. 
Warren  Hastings,  our  great  Indian  pro-consul,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  learned  the  value  of  tea  in  the  East,  never 
would  permit  this.  As  for  the  quantity,  a  teaspoonful  for 
each  person,  and  one  for  the  pot,  is  a  rough-and-ready  rule 
which  seems  to  work  well.  When  the  water  is  poured  on, 
place  the  teapot  near  the  fire  for  about  five  minutes  or  so, 
the  point  being  to  keep  the  water  very  hot,  but  not  boiling, 
and  not  to  stew  the  leaves  a  long  time,  otherwise  the  tannin 
may  be  extracted,  which  is  indigestible.  If  there  be  no  fire, 
place  a  cosey  over  the  teapot  after  making  the  tea.  After 
use,  the  tea-leaves  should  be  removed  from  the  pot  at  once 
and  the  teapot  washed  and  dried.  These  details  may  be 
thought  trivial  but  they  cause  all  the  difference  between, 
good  and  bad  tea,  and  while  the  one  in  moderation  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  system,  the  other  is  pernicious.  Used  tea-leaves 
may  be  sprinkled  over  the  carpet  when  sweeping  it,  to  help  in 
laying  the  dust,  and  finally  they  may  be  burned.  Should  live 
animals  be  kept  a  few  may  be  given  to  them.  Coffee  is 
more  stimulating  than  tea  and  increases  the  heart's  action. 
It  should  not  be  taken  too  strong  or  it  may  injure  the  nerves* 
Some  people  say  it  assists  digestion  ;  others  say  it  retards 
digestion,  the  truth  probably  being  that  if  well  made,  not 
boiled,  and  taken  in  moderation  it  does  not  retard  digestion: 
A  Utile  chicory  may  perhaps  not  spoil  coffee.  As  in  making 
tea,  the  water  should  be  poured  on  directly  it  boils,  and  the 
coffee  should  be  placed  in  a  hot  pot.  The  coffee  ought  not  to  be 
boiled.  Cocoa  is  more  nourishing  than  tea  or  coffoo  and  is 
on  the  whole  more  economical.  Some  people  cannot  take 
thick,  heavy  or  fat  cocoas,  i.e.,  cocoa  from  which  the  natural 
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"butter"  belonging  to  it  has  not  been  removed.  Such 
persons  should  take  the  soluble  cocoa,  or  extracts,  that  are 
sold.  On  the  other  hand  if  an  infusion  of  the  "  fat  "  cocoa 
be  permitted  to  cool,  the  fat  solidifies  on  the  top  and  can 
be  removed; 

Alcoholic  Drinks. — As  a  rule  these  are  not  necessary  to 
health  and  are  usually  injurious,  consequently  they  are  not 
economical.  People  should  avoid  contracting  the  habit  of 
drinking,  whether  alcoholic  or  other  beverages.  Too  much 
fluid  in  the  stomach  produces  ill-health.  A  certain  exception 
may  perhaps  be  made  in  favour  of  milk,  because  milk  is 
such  a  nutritious  food,  but  much  fruit  and  many  vegetables 
contain  fluid  in  themselves.  The  body  of  course  needs  fluid, 
but  there  is  all  the  difference  between  drinking  to  supply  the 
healthy  needs  of  the  body  and  drinking  for  the  sake  of 
habit,  even  if  the  drink  be  non-alcoholic.  It  is  the  drink- 
habit  as  wasteful,  uneconomical  and  positively  unhealthy,  that 
we  are  now  denouncing.  An  enormous  amount  of  money  is 
annually  wasted  in  drinks  of  various  kinds  that  would  buy 
better  food,  better  clothes,  better  furniture,  better  books,  better 
everything  in  short,  and  more  of  it.  Remember  then  to  avoid 
over-drinking  even  at  meals  ;  it  is  distinctly  unhealthy,  as  it 
lowers  the  tone  of,  and  disorders  the  stomach ;  even  too  long  a 
draught  of  water  is  bad,  but  as  a  rule  the  temptation  to 
drink  too  much  water  seldom  arises. 

Joints  of  Meat. — A  good  leg  of  mutton  ought  to  be  the 
most  economical  of  joints.  A  10-pound  leg  should  provide  a 
dinner  for  about  18  persons,  or  last  three  days  for  six  people. 
Boiled  beef  is  more  economical  than  roast ;  but  boiled  neck 
of  mutton  is  probably  the  most  uneconomical  joint  you  can 
buy.  All  bones  should  be  stewed,  as  they  make  good  "stock" 
for  soup,  as  also  does  all  the  liquor  in  which  meat  has  been 
boiled  (see  "Cookery").  All  dripping  should  be  saved  and 
clarified ;  it  is  excellent  for  pastry,  and  at  a  pinch  forni3  a 
good  substitute  for  butter. 

Clothing-. — There  are  two  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  dress, 
though  some  people  think  there  is  only  one — namely,  adorn- 
ment. But  the  preservation  of  the  natural  heat  of  the  body 
and  its  defence  from  the  variations  of  climate  and  weather 
should  come  first.    Flannel  or  woollen  goods  of  some  kind 
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should  be  worn  next  the  skin,  while  calico  ranks  next 
as  a  good  material.  Children  require  warmer  clothing  than 
their  elders. 

Cheap,  gaudy  finery  should  be  avoided.  It  fades  soon  and 
looks  anything  but  fine.  If  clothes  be  good  in  material  and 
well-made,  they  will  look  much  better — if  the  person  wearing 
them  be  well-behaved  and  well-mannered — than  gaudy  finery 
that  is  spoiled  in  the  first  shower  of  rain.  But  even  good 
clothes  will  soon  become  shabby  if  left  about  carelessly. 
Dresses  therefore  should  be  hung  up  on  a  hook  out  of  the 
dust  when  not  in  use,  and  a  neat  corner  "  cupboard  "  may  be 
made  for  this  purpose,  as  described  under  the  heading,  "  Hints 
on  Furniture."  Or  if  to  be  used  the  next  morning,  the  gown 
may  be  placed  neatly  and  evenly  over  the  back  of  a  chair. 

The  art  of  dressing  well  really  lies  in  simplicity,  with 
adaptations  to  figure  and  to  circumstances  in  life.  Many  dresses 
and  articles  of  clothing  may  be  made  at  home,  the  great 
point  being  to  get  good  patterns  and  good  measurements  to 
accurately  suit  the  size  and  figure.  Socks  may  be  knitted, 
and  crochet  work  trimmings  made  at  home.  Antimacassars 
as  adornments  for  chairs  can  also  be  made  at  home.  The 
number  of  economical  things  that  may  be  done  to  make  home 
pretty,  agreeable,  and  tasty,  and  to  make  the  best  of  what 
you  have,  are  almost  inconceivable.  The  point  is  to  make  up 
your  mind  to  be  self-reliant  and  do  things  yourself,  without 
being  moan  or  stingy,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  one  success  in 
this  respect  leads  on  to  another.  A  cigar  box  may  be  turned 
into  a  pretty  pincushion  by  odd  bits  of  silk  and  padding, 
and  art  muslin  ;  small  hampers  similarly  treated  may  form 
a  most  useful  and  ornamental  piece  of  furniture  for  a 
drawing-room,  while  a  square  box,  also  similarly  beautified, 
will  do  for  a  music  waggon.  Even  a  drain-pipe  cleaned  and 
painted,  and  with  a  bottom  put  to  it,  will  answer  the  purpose 
of  an  umbrella  stand.  All  these  things  may  be  done  by  the 
ladies  of  the  house,  for  they  are  not  arduous  work,  but,  of 
course,  taste  and  intelligence  are  required. 
.  Th.e  Right  Way. -A  great  source  of  domestic  economy 
is  in  learning  to  do  things  in  the  right  way.  There  is  a  right 
and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  even  the  simplest  things.  The 
right  way  saves  time,  trouble,  temper  and  money:  the  wrong 
way  does  the  reverse. 

makes  homes  brighter  and  hearts  lighter. 
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NOTES  ON  GOOD  BREEDING. 

The  essence  of  good  breeding  is,  after  all,  to  do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you.    Thus,  for  instance,  in 

Beginning  an  Acquaintance  if  a  new-comer  appear  in 
your  neighbourhood,  it  is  only  natural  and  right  that  the 
residents  should  call  first  upon  him,  or  her,  to  give,  as  it  were, 
a  welcome.  Then  if  the  acquaintance  be  desired,  first  calls 
should  be  returned  within  the  week,  or  ten  days  at  most — 
unless  some  important  reason,  such  as  illness,  prevent.  If 
long  delay  elapse  before  the  first  call  is  returned — except  for 
any  special  reason — it  appears  to  indicate  a  disinclination  for 
the  acquaintance.  But  further,  when  persons  have  been 
called  upon,  but  do  not  desire  the  acquaintance  of  those  who 
have  called,  it  is  customary  to  simply  leave  a  card  in  return 
for  the  call,  without  even  asking  if  the  lady  of  the  house  be 
at  home.  A  lady  also  should  leave  her  husband's  card  in  the 
hall  when  visiting  new  acquaintances. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  desired  to  pursue  and  increase 
the  acquaintance,  the  first  calls  should  be  followed  up  by  an 
invitation  to  a  meal,  or  it  may  be  to  a  dance,  or  evening  party, 
or  some  entertainment  at  home,  the  new-comers  receiving  the 
offers  of  hospitality. 

Visiting,  Introductions,  &c— If  kindliness  and  good- 
will are  really  the  essential  features  of  etiquette,  mere  formal 
or  affected  politeness  soon  palls,  and  it  is  doubtless  this 
affectation  that  has  brought  mere  "  society  rules  "  into  some- 
thing like  contempt  with  some  people.  Nevertheless,  while 
a  code  of  rules  is  certainly  not  needed  for  living  with  loved 
relations  or  well-tried  friends— for  here  the  heart  dictates- 
yet  with  others,  some  idea  of  what  is  right  and  proper  is  of 
great  assistance,  for,  as  the  old  proverb  has  it,  "  Manners 
maketh  man,"  and,  of  course,  woman  too. 

In  Introductions,  the  gentleman  should  always  be  intro- 
duced to  the  lady,  thus,  "  May  I  introduce  [or,  allow  me  to 
introduce]  Mr.  White  to  you,  Miss  Brown  ? '  Again  the 
so-caUed  "inferior"  is  introduced  to  the  "superior  in 
position,  thus  :  "  Allow  me  to  introduce  Mrs.  Brown  to  you, 
Lady  Smith."  Be  careful  to  pronounce  the  names  clearly,  so 
that  each  can  hear  the  other  name  distinctly.    If  a  person  is 
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very  desirous  of  being  introduced  to  another,  you  may  say, 
<(  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Smith  desires  to  make  your  acquaintance,  il 
you  will  allow  me  to  introduce  [or  present]  him."  At  largs 
parties,  introductions,  except  by  request,  are  not  necessary. 
Nevertheless,  persons  are  often  supposed  to  be  unconscious 
of  the  presence  of  a  stranger  unless  they  have  been  introduced. 
In  essence  there  may  be  something  very  salutary  about  this 
:Tule,  but  it  is  absurd,  if  not  positively  ill-natured,  to  push  it 
&o  extremes.  Thus,  if  a  small  party  meet,  as  at  dinner,  it 
■would  become  almost  ill-natured,  and  consequently  ill- 
mannered,  to  refrain  from  any  remarks  of  general  conversa- 
tion throughout  the  evening  until  you  are  formally  introduced. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  guests  are  present  by 
special  invitation  and  are  consequently  suited  for  mutual 
acquaintance.  Nevertheless,  the  acquaintance  need  not  bo 
renewed  unless  equally  desired,  and  persons  who  have  met  in 
tikis  way  may  appear  as  complete  strangers  next  day. 

So  with  Introductions  at  a  Dance.  They  follow  the  same 
jule,  and  persons  who  have  danced  together  need  not  renew 
^acquaintance,  or  even  recognise  one  another,  unless  they  choose, 
ior  unless  closely  acquainted  with  friends  on  either  side.  The 
option  of  recognition  rests  with  the  lady ;  if  she  chooses  to 
bow  to  a  former  dancing  partner,  she  may  do  so  ;  but  in  no 
ucase  should  the  gentleman  show  recognition  first. 

Acquaintanceship  in  Business  Matters  (Avoidance  of 
the  Cut  Direct). — Similar  rules  prevail  here  also  ;  the  mutual 
.acquaintance  of  persons  who  have  met  "on  business"  need 
Ibe  carried  no  further ;  but  if  they  meet  afterwards,  and 
cannot  avoid  seeing  one  another,  a  slight  bow  or  recognition 
may  be  given,  as  courteous  and  to  avoid  a  direct  and  palpable 
*'  cut."  Persons,  however,  of  ordinary  tact  and  good  feeling 
should  avoid  the  "  cut  direct "  by  not  seeing  the  slight  or 
.business  acquaintance  they  may  not  wish  to  meet. 

Disparity  of  Age  between  Persons  Introduced.— 

Should  marked  difference  in  age,  or  in  social  position,  exist 
between  persons  who  have  been  introduced,  the  person 
.-markedly  older  in  years  or  superior  in  station  should  make  the 
tost  advances.  Between  apparent  equals  in  age  or  position  the 
lady  makes  the  first  advances ;  but  should  there  be  marked 
superiority  of  age  or  station,  the  gentleman  does  so.     If  the 
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younger  or  inferior  ventures  on  the  initiative,  he  or  she  must 
be  prepared  for  a  politely  haughty  rebuff. 

Slight  Acquaintances,  Cards  of  Condolence,  &c. — 

Slight  acquaintances  may  call  occasionally,  or  leave  cards 
periodically,  in  return  for  a  similar  civility.  Thus,  for 
instance,  after  a  formal  introduction,  cards  may  be  left  usually 
within  a  week ;  the  initiative  to  rest  with  those  as  before 
stated.  Young  unmarried  ladies  may  have  their  names 
printed  on  their  mother's  visiting  card,  underneath  their 
mother's  name.  Further,  at  death,  illness,  or  any  event 
affecting  the  welfare  of  a  family,  acquaintances  may  leave 
cards  of  sympathy,  condolence,  enquiries  as  to  health,  &c,  or 
if  the  event  should  justify  it,  of  congratulation.  A  message  may 
be  given  to  a  servant  at  the  door.  If  intimacy  and  circumstances 
permit,  a  personal  visit  may  of  course  be  made,  to  rejoice  with 
those  who  do  rejoice,  or  weep  with  those  who  weep.  Cards 
turned  down  at  the  corner  suggest  that  they  have  been  brought 
by  a  servant,  or  that  the  visitor  had  no  intention  of  crossing 
the  threshold.  Concerning  the  acknowledgment  of  cards,  when 
persons  are  in  sorrow,  enquiry  cards  may  be  left  daily  without 
return  of  the  compliment.  But  when  the  affliction  has  ended, 
or  is  terminating,  cards  acknowledging  kind  enquiries  may  be 
sent  in  return,  and  are  held  to  indicate  that  the  family 
is  ready  again  to  receive  visitors.  After  a  funeral, 
visitors,  unless  they  may  be  very  intimate,  and  their  good 
feeling  and  genuine  desire  to  sympathise  and  comfort  dictate 
a  visit,  are  not  expected  until  a  week  has  passed,  except  at 
the  door,  and  slight  acquaintances  postpone  their  visits  longer 
still. 

Complimentary  visits  at  certain  seasons  may  be  paid,  or 
cards,  such  as  Christmas  cards,  may  be  left  on  superiors  in  age 
and  station.  If  after  acknowledgments  of  cards  have  been 
made,  the  visits  or  acquaintance  of  an  individual  is  not 
desired,  such  acts  of  civility  should  cease.  But  allowance 
should  be  made  for  varied  circumstances  — as  for  instance,  the 
occupation  of  a  person,  or  the  calls  upon  her  time,  &c,  and  a 
lady  or  gentleman  should  not  be  quick  to  take  offence  if  every 
little  rule  of  etiquette  is  not  accurately  observed. 

Dinners,  Entertainments,  &c—  Invitations  to  dinner  are 
sent  in  the  name  of  the  gentleman  and  lady,  as,  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brown  request  the  pleasure,  etc.,"  but  invitations  to 
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u  At  Homes  "  (whether  for  dancing,  music,  theatricals,  etc.) 
are  sent  in  the  name  of  the  lady  only,  as  "Mrs.  Brown  at 
Home."  The  day  and  date  must  always  he  put  on  invitations. 
If  the  invitation  is  for  dinner,  the  dinner-hour  is  stated.  If 
the  card  is  for  an  "  At  Home,"  4  to  7,  or  9.30  to  12,  is  put,  as 
the  case  may  be.  llefreshments  for  afternoon  "  At  Home" 
are  served  in  the  dining-room,  or  in  a  tent  upon  the  lawn,  and 
consist  of  tea,  coffee,  ices,  fruit,  cakes,  &c,  and  with  or  with- 
out wine  and  champagne,  or  claret  cup.  For  evening  "At 
Homes  "on  a  large  scale,  a  regular  supper  should  be 
provided. 

Declining  or  Accepting  Invitations. — As  a  rule,  a  person 
invited  to  dinner,  or  to  an  entertainment,  should  be  careful  how- 
he  accepts  it,  unless  he  or  she  is  prepared  to  make  a  similar,, 
or  some  return ;  for  persons  always  dining  at  a  friend's  house 
and  never  giving  a  return  do  not  appear  to  advantage,  to- 
say  the  least.  ^  In  short,  self-respect  prevents  persons  from 
accepting  civilities,  or  continually  accepting  civilities  that 
they  cannot  adequately  return.  Nevertheless,  travellers 
having  no  establishment  of  their  own  near  by  may  unquestion- 
ably accept  invitations  to  dinner,  and  are  indeed,  some 
say,  expected  to  accept  them ;  unmarried  men,  also,  may 
accept  such  invitations,  and  inferiors  may  accept,  without 
an  "adequate"  return  being  expected.  But  in  declining, 
such  invitations,  care  should  always  be  taken  to  da 
so  in  a  most  courteous  and  polite  manner.  It  is  most 
important  that  invitations  to  dinner  should  be  answered  at. 
once.  Some  thoughtless  people  defer  doing  so  for  several 
days,  and  the  hostess  is  thus  caused  serious  inconvenience  by 
being  kept  waiting  to  know  if  all  her  guests  are  coming,  for  if 
not,  she  may  have  to  obtain  substitutes,  and  this  is  often 
difficult,  or  impossible  at  short  notice. 

Having  accepted  the  invitation  to  dinner,  or  At  Home,  or 
party,  when  the  time  arrives  and  you  enter  a  crowded  room 
go  as  straight  as  you  can  to  the  hostess.  The  rule  is  to 
notice  no  one  until  you  have  presented  yourself  and  bowed 
to  the  hostess,  and  of  course  the  host  also,  should  he  be 
welcoming  guests  with  her.  If  sufficiently  intimate,  the 
nostess  offers  her  hand,  the  visitor  then  makes  a  remark  or 
two,  and  retires  to  make  way  for  other  guests.  A 
gentleman  may  find  a  chair  for  himself,  or  stand,  or  may 
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walk  about ;  the  ladies  often  sit,  the  hostess  finding  them 
seats,  or  deputing  others  to  do  so.  At  dinner  parties  the  host 
or  hostess  also  generally  indicates  to  the  various  gentlemen 
the  ladies  they  shall  ask  to  take  in  to  dinner  from  the  draw- 
ing to  the  dining  room.  When  dinner  is  announced,  the 
host  leaves  the  drawing-room  first,  giving  his  arm  to  the 
lady  of  highest  rank,  the  hostess  comes  last  with  the 
gentleman  of  highest  rank.  Gloves  are  not  removed  until 
the  guests  are  seated  at  table,  then  they  are  taken  off  at 
once.  After  dessert  the  lady  of  the  house  makes  a  slight  bow 
to  the  lady  of  highest  rank  present,  the  ladies  then  go  to  the 
drawing-room,  the  host  holding  the  dining-room  door  open 
as  they  pass  out,  the  othor  gentlemen  also  standing  as  the 
ladies  leave  the  room.  The  ladies  leave  the  dining-room  in 
the  same  order  of  precedence  as  they  entered  it,  the  lady 
of  highest  rank  going  first,  the  hostess  last. 

Luncheons  are  less  formal  than  late  dinners  and  a 
luncheon  is  often  a  good,  substantial  meal.  Gentlemen  belong- 
ing to  the  family  need  not  appear  until  the  repast  is  served 
and  may  retire  directly  the  meal  is  concluded ;  the  idea  being 
(that  they  have  professional  or  business  duties  to  attend  to. 
If  gentlemen  are  invited  as  guests,  the  husband  or  some 
male  relative  of  the  hostess  is  expected  to  be  present  to 
receive  them.  For  a  lady  to  receive  gentlemen  at  luncheon, 
by  invitation,  and  in  absence  of  the  husband  or  head  of  the 
house,  is  not  "good  form."  Unless  particularly  requested, 
guests  should  depart  at  the  conclusion  of  luncheon.  Ladies 
may  appear  in  ordinary  walking  or  morning  attire  and  the 
trouble  of  "  dressing  for  dinner  "  is  avoided.  Servants  do  not 
usually  wait  at  table  at  luncheon  after  the  joint  has  been 

16  Shaking  Hands.— A  gentleman  should  never  be  the  first 
to  offer  to  shake  hands  with  a  lady,  except  in  cases  of  very 
great  intimacy,  or  unless  he  be  the  superior  of  the  lady  in 
age  and  in  position.  Unmarried  ladies,  as  a  rule  never  offer 
to  shake  hands  with  gentlemen  who  are  but  slight  acquain- 
tances. Sufficient  and  quite  polite  signs  of  recognition  are  a 
bow  or  slight  curtsey  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  responded  to 
by  a  lif  ted  hat,  or  bow,.on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  Further^ 
in  shaking  hands,  there  should  be  but  a  slight  or  gentle 
pressure  and  a  slight  movement  from  the  wrist.  
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At  Homes  have  of  late  become  a  very  favourite 
method  of  receiving  frier  is,  possibly  because  they  afford 
a  wider  latitude  of  choice  in  the  entertainment  provided 
than  any  other  reception.  At  an  "At  Home"  a  hostess 
may  simply  remain  in  her  drawing-room  on  specified  days, 
when  the  time  may  be  passed  pleasantly  in  conversation,  and 
light  refreshments,  such  as  tea  and  light  bread-and-butter  or 
cake,  may  be  offered.  Should  there  be  a  formal  invitation 
to  the  "  At  Home,"  however,  the  sort  of  amusement  pro- 
vided will  be  placed  on  the  cards  of  invitation,  and  of  course, 
more  elaborate  preparations  must  be  made  to  entertain  the 
guests.  Sometimes  afternoon  "  At  Homes "  are  called 
Kettledrums,  and  they  are  really  informal  tea-parties,  held 
between  the  hours  of  four  and  seven.  Tea  and  light  refresh- 
ments are  served,  and  servants  wait  on  the  visitors.  Morning 
dress  is  worn,  ladies  wear  their  bonnets,  and  gentlemen  may 
take  their  hats  with  them  into  the  drawing-room.  The  idea 
is  that  guests  enter  and  leave  at  their  convenience,  and  that 
the  whole  is  a  pleasant  and  unceremonious  method  of  seeing 
friends.  Formal  introductions  are  not  considered  necessary 
except  among  very  exclusive  people ;  nevertheless,  the  host 
and  hostess  should  make  a  point  of  introducing  desirable 
acquaintances  to  one  another  and  must  do  their  best  to  put 
everybody  at  their  ease.  Many  hosts  and  hostesses  seek 
to  attract  celebrities  of  some  kind  or  other  to  their 
assemblies. 

General  Hints. — Do  not  introduce  people  to  each  other  if 
you  have  any  cause  for  supposing  that  the  introduction  may 
not  be  mutually  agreeable.  There  is  no  need  for  a  lady  to 
bow  to  a  gentleman  who  has  been  her  partner  at  a  dance 
unless  she  wishes  to  do  so.  When  a  gentleman  is  introduced 
to  a  lady  at  a  dance  he  should  always  at  once  ask  her  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  dance,  and,  unless  she  does  not  intend  to  dance, 
ehe  is  bound  to  accept.  A  lady  should  not  dance  more  than 
two  or  three  times  in  one  evening  with  the  same  gentleman 
unless  she  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  him.  A  young 
lady  should  never  accept  presents  (unless  it  mav  be  flowers 
or  bonbons)  from  a  gentleman  unless  she  "is  engaged 
%  it  mamed  to  him-  When  engagements  are  broken 
on  all  letters  and  presents  should  be  returned  on  both 
sides. 
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HINTS  ON  FURNITURE. 


Gone  is  the  fashion  of  horsehair  chairs  in  vogue  in  the 
earlier  Victorian  era,  and  gone  also  are  the  ideas  of  horsehair 
sofas,  of  rosewood  furniture,  and  heavy  gilt  frames.  Fashion 
changes  in  furniture  as  in  dress,  "with,  however,  this  consoling 
proviso,  that  if  genuine  and  well  made,  good  furniture  must 
always  be  useful,  if  not  decorative,  or  exactly  fashionable ; 
and  when  the  whirligig  of  change  places  it  again  in  vogue,  it 
will  rise  considerably  in  value. 

Such  has  been  the  case,  with  the  Chippendale  and  Sheraton 
goods— the  "spindle-legged"  furniture,  as  some  people  have 
not  inappropriately  called  it.  Thomas  Chippendale  migrated 
from  Worcester  to  London  about  the  time  that  mahogany 
was  coming  into  vogue,  and  he  made  his  furniture  of  that 
sound  and  beautiful  wood.  The  curves  and  lines  of  his 
productions  are  excellent — some  say  perfect — and  his  chair- 
backs  are  carved  open-work.  The  legs  of  his  tables  and 
chairs  are  very  slender  ;  but  it  is  said  he  never  "  inlaid  "  his 
work,  so  that  if  any  broker  or  auctioneer  tries  to  sell  you  an 
"  inlaid  "  piece  of  Chippendale  furniture  you  may  question  its 
genuineness.  f 

Sheraton,  however,  inlaid  his  goods ;  indeed,  "  inlay  '  forms 
one  of  his  characteristics,  while  his  "  legs  "  are  more  spindle- 
shanked  even  than  those  of  Chippendale.  He  also  liked 
carvings  of  wreaths  of  flowers,  musical  instruments,  or 
draperies. 

Time  passed,  and  the  fashion  for  these  things  passed  away. 
The  furniture  of  Sheraton  and  Chippendale  and  of  another 
maker,  named  Hepp  el  white,  who  nourished  about  the  same 
time,  sank  in  price  and  popular  esteem,  so  much  so  that  it 
was  regarded  as  "old  rubbish."  Much  that  was  massive, 
pretentious  and  expensive  came  into  vogue  ;  but  that  style  has 
now  declined  in  its  turn,  and  fashion  went  back  to  the 
"  spindle-legs."  There  has  been  a  great  unearthing  of  the 
once- called  "old  rubbish"  and  lumber-rooms  and  curiosity 
shops  have  been  made  to  yield  up  their  dusty  treasures. 
Prices,  of  course,  rose  accordingly.  m 

Good  modern  furniture  may,  therefore,  be  made  in  these 
stvles,  and  look  very  pleasing,  and  afford  great  satisfaction, 
without  being  genuine  Chippendale— that  is,  actuallymade 
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by  that  great  furniture  artist  150  years  ago.  In  fact,  a  little 
taste  and  a  little  care  may  furnish,  a  house  even  fashionably, 
at  comparatively  small  cost.  Just  now,  even  ".Queen  Anne" 
styles,  and  old  oak  furniture,  has  declined  in  fashionable 
favour ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  those  who  own 
genuine  specimens,  and  can  prove  the  date  when  they  were 
made,  would  do  well  not  to  sell  them  too  cheap,  for  change  in 


Ebonx  Cabinet— Dutch,  17th  Century. 

ffiT  T  ?rhap8A  bring  UP  their  Price  a&aiD-  Moreover, 
an^seM  '  ^  ^  be  made  ™*  ^rviceable 

veFrs^C^ 7  Waf  introd^ed-about  1 720  and  succeeding 
SSiBh  ?  fun\lture  m^t  nearly  all  have  been  made  of 
English  woods,  such  as  oak  and  elm,  beech  and  birch  •  but 
^jay(aboutl720)  the  brother  of  a  Dr.  GibbogoShg 
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some  dark  red  wood  from  the  West  Indies,  and  Mrs.  Gibbon, 
wanting  a  new  candle-box,  her  husband  ordered  it  to  be  made 
of  the  new  wood:  He  desired  the  box  to  be  ornamental. 
The  joiner  was  like  his  tools,  he  turned  aside  from  the  task, 
for,  said  he,  the  wood  is  so  hard,  tools  won't  work  it.  Dr. 
Gibbon  insisted  that  harder  tools  should  be  found,  and  he  had 
his  way,  and  the  box  was  made.  It  was  the  first  article  made 
in  England  of  mahogany,  and  was  much  admired.  Then  Dr. 
Gibbon  had  a  bureau  made  of  the  wood,  which  was  polished 
with  linseed  oil.  Mahogany  became  popular ;  men  saw  there 
was  money  to  be  earned  by  importing  it ;  and  Chippendale 
arrived  to  make  good  use  of  it. 

Satin  wood  came  in  some  years  later,  and  rose  into  great 
vogue,  being  also  frequently  used  with  tulip  wood.  All  kinds 
of  woods  are,  of  course,  now  used  for  furniture ;  but  one  of 
the  points  after  all,  in  choosing  furniture  is  to  see  that  it  is 
thoroughly  well  made,  and  that  the  joints  are  firm.  Showiness 
of  appearance  may  cover  loose,  badly-constructed  joints,  and 
ill-seasoned,  if  not  even  warped  wood.  The  old  "  kings  "  of 
furniture-making  seem  to  have  always  selected  thoroughly 
well  seasoned  and  finely-grained  wood ;  and  if  you  select 
modern  furniture  having  the  same  qualities  you  will  have 
a  good  article,  even  if  not  quite  in  the  fashion.  But,  in  fact, 
much  modern  furniture  is  made  "in  the  fashion,"  and  very 
accurate  and  harmonious  it  is.  If  sold  as  "modern" 
Chippendale,  or  in  the  Chippendale  or  Sheraton  style,  it  need 
not  be  outrageously  high-priced,  but  may  be  very  satisfactory, 
and  even  "  fashionable,"  all  the  same.  Variations  of  these 
styles  also  may  produce  very  satisfactory  results. 

Ebony  was  also  introduced  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
having  come  to  Europe  from  the  Portuguese  settlements  in, 
India.  Admirably  carved  specimens  may  be  seen  sometimes 
in  old  country  houses.  Ebony  was  fashionable  to  an  extent, 
but  was  always  rare,  for  the  wood  has  only  been  imported  in 
small  pieces.  A  so-called  Dutch  ebony  cabinet  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  has  been  exhibited  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  beautifully  carved  with  mythological  subjects  in 
relief.  It  is  called  Dutch,  but  no  doubt  it  was  the  work  of 
French  artisans  who  fled  to  the  Netherlands  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Comfort  also  must  be  considered.    It  is  foolish  to  purchase 
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fashionable  furniture  and  find  the  chairs  are  very  uncom- 
fortable, and  the  sofas  or  couches  do  not  afford  rest.  As  for 
the  coverings,  they  are  now  so  numerous,  and  offer  such  a 
variety  of  choice,that  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  guide.  Sho  winess, 
however,  should  again  be  discarded  in  favour  of  genuine  worth; 
something  should  be  selected  that  will  really  wear  well  and 
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not  quickly  fade  ;  something,  moreover,  that  may  harmonise 
2nn?rfT  surroundings.     As  a  rule,  glaring  colours 

should  be  avoided.    But  in  all  these  matters,  «■  taste  is  a 
matter  of  taste,   as  the  shopman  said  to  the  artist. 
tWi*  — fn  ?°.a  have  chosen  your  furniture  you  should  see 
mat  it  is  kepi  ingood  condition.     A  httlereasonable  care  aa 
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between  constant  fussing  over  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  utter 
neglect  on  the  other,  will  keep  it  fresh  and  bright.  It  should 
"be  polished  now  and  again,  and  an  excellent  furniture  polish 
may  be  made  as  follows  : — Mix  thoroughly  3  oz.  of  beeswax, 
1  oz.  of  white  wax,  1  oz.  of  Sunlight  Soap,  1  pint  of  tur- 
pentine, and  1  pint  of  soft  water;  keep  the  mixture  two 
days  before  using,  apply  it  lightly  to  the  furniture  and  polish 
off  with  a  silk  handkerchief. 

Walls,  Ceiling  and  Floors.— Bear  in  mind,  when  furnishing 
and  decorating  a  home,  that  great  expense  is  not  necessary  if 
you  will  but  use  a  little  ingenuity  and  intelligence.  It  is  not 
merely  the  lavish  outlay  of  money  that  will  make  a  harmo- 
nious, elegant,  and  tasty  home. 

For  the  walls,  instead  of  papers  which  may  be  badly 
designed  and  very  gaudy  in  colours,  you  may,  if  you  like, 
produce  cheaply  harmonious  tones  in  any  tint  by  means  of 
distemper,  which  you  can  put  on  yourself.  You  may  use,  for 
instance,  a  good  shade  of  terra-cotta  for  the  walls,  and  modify 
the  tint  for  the  ceiling  according  to  taste.  The  room  will  look 
like  the  interior  of  a  rosy-coloured  shell,  particularly  if  the 
idea  of  harmony  be  followed  out  in  the  di  aperies  instead  of 
contrast.  For  this  purpose  a  bold-patterned  warmly-tinted 
"  art "  muslin  may  be  used.  "  Art  "  muslins  of  good  designs 
and  of  every  colour  can  now  be  bought  at  a  draper's,  at 
about  threepence  per  yard  and  upwards. 

The  Distemper  for  the  Walls  and  Ceiling  is  really  a 
coloured  whitewash,  but  some  size  must  be  put  into  the 
mixture,  or  the  colouring  will  rub  off  the  wall  when  dry.  A 
good  recipe  for  whitewash  for  an  ordinary  room  is  as 
follows  : — Place  two  cakes  of  common  whitening  in  a  pail  and 
mix  into  a  thin  paste  with  warm  water;  lib.  of  double  size 
should  be  melted  in  an  old  saucepan  and  added  to  the  white- 
ning in  the  pail;  a  smaU  cake  of  laundry  blue,  previously 
dissolved,  should  be  added,  and  finally  a  tablespoonful  of 
ground  alum.  The  mixture  will  effervesce  when  this  is  added, 
and  when  the  bubbling  is  over  the  stuff  may  bo  strained 
through  a  fine  sieve  or  coarse  canvas ;  when  cold  it  is  ready  tor 
use.  Wash  off  tho  old  whitewash  and  dirt  before  applying.  Any 
tint  mav  be  given  the  whitewash  by  colours  procured  at  the 
oil-and-colourman's.  The  simplest  method  however,  will  be 
to  order  a  pail  of  coloured  whitewash  or  distemper  ot  the 
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house  decorator  or  colourman,  who  will  probably  lend  you  a 
Whitewashing  brush  also. 

A  Blue  Wash'for  Walls  may  be  made  thus  : — Melt  %  lb. 
of  glue  in  a  quart  ©f  soft  water,  powder  \  lb.  of  blue 
vitriol  and  place  in  a  wooden  pail;  when  the  glue  water  is 


Sheraton  Chairs  in  South  Kensington  Museum. 


cold  pour  it  on  the  vitriol  and  mix  together  well  with  a  stick, 
then  stir  in  two  quarts  of  lime  by  degrees.  Test  the  colour 
by  dipping  paper  in  the  mixture,  and  when  dry  the  tint  will 
be  seen;  if  too  dark  add  more  lime;  if  too  light  add  more 
powdered  vitriol.     The  addition  of  soft  water  will  secure  the 

with  less  labour,  greater  comfort. 
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right  consistency,  and  the  mixture  can  "be  used  like 
whitewash. 

How  to  Furnish  a  Room  Cheaply  and  Beautifully.— 

A  good  proportion  for  distemper  is  ten  parts  of  whitening 
to  one  of  coarse  size,  the  colour  being  added  when  diluted 
with  a  little  water,  and  of  a  consistency  resembling  cream. 
Distemper  should  be  slightly  warmed  when  used.  Eemember 
too  that  distemper  will  dry  on  the  walls  several  shades  lighter 
in  colour  than  it  appears  whilst  wet.  An  admirable  effect  in 
colouring  might  be  produced  if  you  were  to  distemper  your 
wall  a  shade  of  grey-blue,  and  the  centre  flat  part  of  your 
ceiling  with  the  same  colour,  making  the  cornice  moulding 
biscuit  colour.  Fix  all  round  the  room  a  dado  three  or 
four  feet  high,  of  ordinary  Indian  matting,  headed  by  a 
beading  of  split  bamboo  cane,  which  can  be  obtained  at  very 
little  expense.  #  , 

The  floor  may  then  be  painted  all  round  m  a  deeper  shade 
of  blue,  and  well  varnished  over  when  dry,  using  the  same 
colour  for  wood-work  of  the  door,  window  sash,  etc.,  or,  if 
preferred,  paint  these  latter  a  cream  white,  cover  the  centre 
of  the  floor  with  a  square  of  deep  crimson  felt  without  pattern, 
and  you  wiU  have,  at  trifling  cost,  a  room  that  will  always  be 

a  pleasure  to  use.  . 

Such  a  room  may  be  furnished  with  bamboo-cane  chairs, 
and  fitted  with  an  overmantel  and  little  book-shelves  painted 
white,  like  the  door  and  window  sash,  and  the  effect  would  be 
charming.  A  carpenter  who  understands  the  use  of  a  lathe 
would  make  the  overmantel  and  book-shelves,  and  you  will  m 
this  way  get  them  at  much  less  cost  than  if  you  bought 
them  already  made,  besides  the  advantage  of  having 
them  according  to  your  own  design  and  fitted  before- 
hand to  the  places  in  which  they  are  to  be  finally  fixed. 
Variety  also  can  be  obtained  with  a  little  forethought ;  for 
instead  of  the  split  bamboo  beading,  you  might  run  a  little 
shelf  a  few  inches  wide  all  round  over  the  matting,  and  use  it 
for  holding  ornaments  or  books.  Also,  if  ™V°*ta£  to 
economise  space,  you  might,  instead  of 

a  set  of  shallow  shelves,  say  seven  inches  wide,  all  lound  the 
room,  with  doors  to  each  compartment;  these  shelves could 
be  ued  instead  of  an  ordinary  sideboard,  ^  ^  to^up 
much  less  room ;  and  if  the  doors  were_panelkdjhe^ 
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be  effectively  painted  in  the  colours  of  your  walls  and  wood- 
work, or  if  you  wanted  to  use  them  as  book-shelves,  you 
could  have  wire  doors,  showing  through  them  the  colours  of 
the  books  themselves,  which  form  excellent  decoration. 

A  Cheap  Corner  Cupboard  for  Dresses.— In  a  bedroom 
much  may  be  done  to  economise  space  by  enclosing  a  corner 
as  follows  :— Have  a  three-cornered  shelf,  three  feet  deep  ifi 
its  widest  part,  fixed  up  sufficiently  high  to  allow  hooks  to  be 
placed  inside  around  the  two  angles  of  the  wall,  on  which  to 
hang  dresses,  &c. ;  then  hang  a  curtain  of  the  same  material 
as  your  window  curtains,  bed  drapings,  etc.,  from  the  front  of 
this  shelf,  and  you  at  once  have  a  three-cornered  wardrobe 
m  which  you  can  hang  a  number  of  garments  with  safety 
from  dust.  J 

Substitute  for  Wardrobes,  &c— Ordinary  deal  boxes 
frilled  round  with  art  muslin,  and  with  a  frilled  square  of  the 
same  material,  make  excellent  substitutes  for  drawers  in  which 
to  hold  evening  dresses,  linen,  etc. ;  or  make  admirable  otto- 
mans m  a  sitting-room ;  and  one  great  advantage  is  that  the  art 
muslins  used  for  these  ottoman  curtains,  etc.,  can  be  washed, 
and  made  to  look  as  good  as  new  by  any  lady,  and  with  only 
a  few  minutes'  trouble,  by  Sunlight  Soap.  They  require  no 
rubbing,  and  can  be  washed  in  any  ordinary  small  foot-bath 
or  large  washing  basin,  if  done  according  to  the  directions 
given  with  the  soap.  It  is  well  to  know  this,  as  instead  of 
tearing  a  room  to  pieces  with  one  great  "  spring  cleaning  » 
when  the  dirt  has  accumulated  sufficiently  to  discolour  every- 
thing the  apartment  may  be  kept  fresh  and  sweet  all  the  year 
rZZtV  f^^l  no  trouble.  A  clothes-bag  of  art 
muslin  lined  with  white  linen,  will  be  found  greatly  Superior 
to  any  clothes-basket,  as  it  can  be  constantly  washed^  and 
thereby  kept  sweet  and  fresh.  '  a 

ffilI°wmT 7C  ^pets—Paper  laid  under  carpets  and 
felts  will  be  found  a  great  preservative,  and  conduce  to  long 

on  trheac8arperVent8  ***  ^  °f  the  ^ 

iuke  ™^\ln\St^in\irom  Furniture.-Place  lemon 
juice  on  the  mk  spot  and  rub  well  with  the  finger  •  wine  off 

SntinVe  thh  TV*"11  more  lemon  juiced  necessary 

Continue  the  treatment  until  the  stains  are  gone.  7 
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COOKERY  RECIPES. 


I. — Soup. 

General  Hints  for  Soup-making;  the  Stock. — Well- 
■snade  soup  is  very  nourishing,  and  forms  an  uncommonly 
good  beginning  for  dinner.  The  basis  is  generally  "stock," 
•or  liquid  in  which  lean  meat  or  bones  have  been  simmered. 
The  meat  should  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  the  bones 
•should  be  well  broken;  a  quart  of  water  may  be  used  for 
every  pound  of  meat.  Let  the  water  heat  slowly  and  skim 
off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Do  not  permit  the  water  to  boil, 
except  gently.  When  the  scum  seems  all  removed,  add  the 
vegetables,  such  as  one,  or  perhaps  two,  turnips,  an  onion 
with  cloves  stuck  in  it,  parsnips,  carrots,  and  a  few  sweet 
■herbs.  Add  salt  to  taste  after  the  meat  is  cooked.  The 
mixture  may  be  set  aside  to  cool  till  morning,  and  the  fat 
ean  then  be  taken  off.  Much  waste  in  the  kitchen  will 
be  prevented  by  having  a  stock  pot  and  making  good  use  of 
soups.  A  stock  pot  with  special  construction  maybe  bought,  but 
any  pot  with  a  lid  will  do ;  if  it  is  of  iron,  however,  it  should 
be  well  tinned  inside.  Into  this  every  scrap  of  kitchen  waste, 
except  fish,  should  be  put— bacon  rinds,  bones  (crushed^  or 
chopped  small),  &c,  with  water,  and  it  should  be  stewing 
(again  we  any  not  boiling)  on  the  fire  whenever  the  hob  is  not 
•occupied  with  anything  else.  It  is  better  not  to  put  vege- 
tables into  the  stock  pot,  but  all  vegetable  scraps  (except 
potato  parings)  should  be  boiled  by  themselves,  and  the 
water  strained  from  them  makes  an  excellent  addition  to 
the  stock  when  it  is  made  into  soup.  The  water  that 
meat— salt  or  fresh— or  fowl  has  been  boiled  m,  should 
never  be  thrown  away;  put  it  into  the  stock  pot  instead. 
In  summer,  stock  needs  boiling  up  every  day  to  keep 
it  from  turning  ;  but  in  winter,  stock  that  is  coated  with 
fat  (as  it  always  is  when  cold)  will  keep  good  in  a  cold 
larder  for  a  fortnight. 

A  Good  Beef  or  Mutton  Soup.— Cut  up  £  lb. 
lean  beef  or  mutton;  wash  a  £  lb.  rice,  and  cut 
up  a  I  lb.  each  of  turnip,  carrot,  and  tomato;  the 
meat  and  vegetables  may  be  cut  to  about  £  in.  square. 
Cut  up  also  3  stalks  of  celery  very  small,  or,  if  you  prefer, 
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3  sprigs  of  parsley.    Place  the  meat  with.  4  quarts  of  cold, 
water  in  a  saucepan,  and  let  it  boil  gradually;  add  the^ 
vegetables,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  boil  gently  until 
the  food  is  tender.  To  bring  up  the  quantity  to  the  4  quarts, 
add  boiling  water. 

Potato  Soup  (without  meat,  cheap  and  excellent). — Shred 
and  simmer  6  potatoes  and  2  onions  in  a  little  water. 
When  soft,  rub  through  a  colander,  or  sieve,  and  mix  with, 
milk  to  make  of  the  consistence  of  cream ;  add  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,  a  piece  of  butter,  and  boil  up.  May  be  served 
with  chopped  parsley  or  powdered  mint  sprinkled  over  soup 
in  tureen,  if  flavours  are  liked,  and  with  fried  bread  squares. 

Cabbage  Soup. — Take  2  pints  of  stock  {see  above)  a 
head  of  cabbage,  1  tablespoonful  of  butter  or  dripping, 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  flour.  Boil  the. 
cabbage,  strain  and  chop  it  fine,  put  it  into  the  pot  with, 
other  ingredients,  except  flour,  boil  up,  have  the  flour  mixed 
smoothly  with  a  little  water  (corn-flour  is  much  better  than 
ordinary  flour),  stir  it  in  and  boil  till  the  soup  thickens. 
When  flour  is  used  as  thickening  for  soups,  sauces,  &c,  they 
should  always  be  boiled  for  at  least  five  minutes  after  it  ia 
added  or  the  flour  will  taste  raw. 

A  Good  "  Baked  Soup. " — A  nourishing  and  substantial 
winter  soup.  The  writer  of  Tasty  Dishes  says  :  Ingredients.— 
2  lbs.  lean  beef,  1  head  of  celery,  2  turnips,  1  teacup  of 
chopped  cabbage,  1  onion,  1  carrot,  chopped  parsley,  4  or  6 
tomatoes  (or  i  tin  preserved  tomatoes),  |  cup  of  rice  pre- 
viously boiled  for  15  minutes,  pepper  and  salt,  5  pints  of  cold- 
water.  Method.— Cut  the  meat  into  dice,  peel  and  chop  up 
all  the  vegetables,  add  the  rice  and  seasoning,  mix  all  well 
together,  and  put  into  a  strong  earthenware  jar,  pour  in  the 
water,  fit  the  cover  on  closely,  and  set  in  the  oven  in  a  pan  of 
boi  mg  water  for  6  hours.  Do  not  uncover  it  while  it  is 
cooking,  and  serve  without  further  preparation. 

Carrot,  Haricot  Bean,  Lentil,  Green  Pea,  Oxtail 
soup,  dec— h  or  all  these  soups,  good  stock,  as  already 
directed,  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  ;  lentils  and  haricot  beans 
must  be  soaked  beforehand  for  a  few  hours  (beans  all  night), 
m  cold  water,  and  then  stew  in  the  stock  until  done.  Many 
cooks  then  rub  the  soft  haricots  or  vegetables  through  a  sieve.. 
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Salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  also  add  such  herbs  as  desired  to 
flavour.  Oxtails  should  be  cut  into  joints  and  fried  before 
simmering  in  the  stock. 

Purely  Vegetable  Soups  ;  Purees  — Chop  up  the  vege- 
tables and  simmer  gently  in  water ;  then  after  half  an  hour, 
If  desired,  add  cabbage,  which  must  have  been  previously 
partially  boiled  ;  then,  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  add 
tomatoes  if  desired  and  sweet  herbs,  and  boil  up  for  nearly 
half  an  hour.  Mash  through  sieve,  and  add  a  little  butter 
and  milk  (thickened  with  flour  as  directed  for  cabbage  soup, 
if  desired),  and  boil  a  minute.  In  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
purees  of  separate  vegetables,  as  of  tomatoes,  may  be  made, 

II. — Boasting. 
General  Rule.— Meat  should  be  put  into  a  very  hot  oven, 
Or  before  a  strong  fire  for  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then 
the  oven  should  be  cooled  a  little  or  the  joint  drawn 
further  from  the  fire  for  the  rest  of  the  cooking,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  juice  in  the  joint. 

Average  Time  required  for  Roasting.— Fifteen  minutes 
to  the  pound,  and  add  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  the  entire 
time  required  for  cooking  the  joint.  Veal  and  pork  always 
require  twenty  minutes  to  the  pound,  and  twenty  minutes  over 
to  the  entire  time.  These  meats  must  be  done  through  to  the 
lone.    Fowl  require  plenty  of  basting. 

Economical  Leg  of  Mutton.-A  large  leg  is  more 
economical  than  a  small  one.  Have  it  neat  y  cut  m  two 
Take  out  bone  from  thick  end,  fill  space  with  stuffing  made  of 
bread  scraps  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  and  mixed  with  chopped 
dripping,  pepper,  salt,  parsley,  herbs,  and  a  little  shred  lemon 
peel?  b££  up  tightly,  cover  with  greased  paper,  and  bake ; 
or  fiU  with  mashed  chestnuts  or  mashed  potatoes  and  onion  as 
for  a  goose.  The  knuckle  end,  boiled  with  caper  or  parsley 
sauce,  will  make  another  day's  dinner. 

Savoury  Mock  Steak  made  without  Meat.-Take .one 
pint  of  dried  haricot  beans  soaked  for  24  hours  in  cold  water 
Q  till  tender  (two  or  three  hours).  Put  some  dripping  and 
tSo  sliced  onions  in  a  frying  pan  and  fry  a  golden  brown  add 
beans,  with  pepper,  salt,  and  chopped  parsley  fiy  for  ten 
minutes,  drain  off  dripping,  and  arrange  in  neat  form  on  a  hot 
dish.  .  .  
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Mock  Rabbit  (cheap  and  very  nourishing).— Prepare 
haricot  beans  as  above,  but  instead  of  frying,  put  them,  when 
sufficiently  boiled  and  drained  from  the  water,  on  a  deep,  hot 
dish  and  cover— for  the  mock  rabbit— with  onion  sauce,  or  to 
represent  chicken,  with  parsley  sauce. 

To  Cook  New  Zealand  or  other  Frozen  Meat.— This 
meat  is  often  despised  because  it  is  badly  cooked.  It  should 
always  be  thoroughly  thawed  before  cooking— this  is  the  secret 
of  success.  Let  it  hang  in  a  warm  kitchen  all  night. 
Canterbury  (New  Zealand)  lamb  is  regarded  as  the  best  of 
all  the  foreign  brands  imported. 

To  Clarify  Fat  or  Dripping.— Much  dripping  will 
accumulate  during  roasting,  and  should  be  clarified.  Break 

iUp-5  £d,npi)Jng  and  scraP8  of  fat  a  basin,  and  pour  on  a 
kettlef ul  ot  bating  water.  Next  day  the  fat  will  have  formed 
a  cake  on  the  top  j  cut  it  off,  if  possible  without  breaking, 
scrape  all  the  impurities  off  the  underside,  wash  out  the  basin 
break  up  the  cake,  and  repeat  process,  and  then  again  a  third 
time.  Beef  dripping  is  much  nicer  for  cookery  purposes  than 
mutton  dripping  ;  if  possible  keep  them  separate. 

ILT. — Baking. 

General  Principles.— The  rules  and  times  for  roasting 
apply  equally  to  baking.  Bemember  that  a  very  hot  oven  is 
needed  to  row  bread  and  pastry,  then  a  cooler  oven  to  permit 
mside  to  be  gradually  cooked.  Game,  hares  and  other  delicate 
meats  should  be  covered  with  greased  paper,  or  larded  (i.e 
have  thick  slices  of  fat  bacon  tied  or  skewered  on)  before 
being  put  m  the  oven;  this  also  saves  the  need  of  such 
frequent  basting.  Meat  pies  when  brown  enough  should  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  oven,  to  allow  the  meat  to  cook 
slowly  and  prevent  the  crust  from  being  over-done :  the  crust 
ff  ne7f  ^h  paper  during^this  process.  Make  a 
little  hole  in  the  top  of  meat  pies  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape 

Time  required  for  Baking—For  meat,  fowl,  game,  same 
as  roasting.    Game  pie  three  to  four  hours  if  very  kr?e 
^TtCt^  .^cording  to  size,  half  tl  sale 

S and  d £&.  if         LFg8  °ne  and  a  half  t0  two 

and  IZI      I  haH  t0  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Turkeys 

^jjeese^an^hou^or  more,  according  to  size.    Hare  one  to 
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two  hours.  Venison  haunch  three  to  four  hours.  Game  as 
partridge,  etc.,  twenty  to  twenty-five  ^es^^tenjo 

Stuffings.— 


Mi 


Turkey  may  he 
stuffed  with 
sausage  meat  oy 
mashed  chest- 
nuts ;  veal,  force 
meat ;  hare,  veal 
stufling;  goose, 
mashed  potatoes 
with  plenty  of 
onion;  duck, 
sage  and  onion, 
Serve  pheasants 
dry  on  toast  with 
Drowned  crumbs 
in  dish,  toma- 
toes and  water- 
cress   as  an 
accompaniment. 
All  other  small 
game  birds  are 
best  served  on 
toast,  which 
should  first 
stand  in  drip- 
ping pan  unless 
preferred  dry. 

A  Good 
Rabbit  Pie.— 

r  7  M%  i"w*faCeLTLt  Sen?; 

the  pie  dish;  add  on  toP /,ftL Snd  nour  in  the  water 
sprinkle  on  a  httle  pepper  and  butter  of  rk 

£  which  the  ^J>blt ,  il  t^e  dish  be  deep,  ^and  a  piece 
and  rabbit  may  be  added  if  the  dis^  oe      p,  flavoured 

 ^earchNorth^^  West, 
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Use  puff  paste  and  bake  an  hour,  covering  the  crust  with 
paper  to  prevent  it  from  burning. 

Baked  Codfish. — After  soaking  the  fish  half  an  hour 
in  cold  salt  water,  wipe  dry  and  stuff  with  a  little  seasoning ; 
then  bake,  with  thin  melted  butter  poured  over  it,  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  about  an  hour,  or  till  done,  basting  if  it 
should  show  signs  of  browning  too  quickly. 

Baked  Lemon  Pudding. — Beat  the  yolks  of  4  eggs  to  a 
froth ;  mix  in  4  ozs.  pounded  sugar,  and  i  lb.  warmed 
butter  ;  stir  well,  and  add  grated  rind  and  juice  of  a  lemon. 
Line  a  dish  and  cover  it  with  puff  paste  and  bake  forty 
minutes. 

A  Good  Batter  Pudding. — Take  4  eggs,  separate  the 
yolks  from  the  whites,  beat  well  separately ;  then  mix 
them  very  gradually  with  8  or  6  ozs.  of  flour  and  a 
trifle  salt ;  add  a  little  more  than  a  pint  of  milk.  Put 
in  a  buttered  dish  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

Baked  Fruit  Batter  Pudding. — These  may  be  made  with 
almost  any  fruit ;  if  apples  are  used,  peel,  quarter,  and  core 
them  first,  and  add  a  little  grated  lemon  or  pounded  cloves. 
The  fruit  should  be  placed  in  a  well- buttered  dish,  and  then 
the  batter  poured  over  to  fill  it. 

Good  Pie  Crusts.— 

(1)  A  "  Common"  Crust 
for  Raised  Pies. — A  £  lb. 
butter  and  £  lb.  of  lard 
should  be  melted  in  % 
pint  of  hot  water ;  when 
melted,  pour  the  liquid 
into  2  lbs.  of  flour  in  a 
basin,  stirring  all  the 
time.  Then  work  the 
mixture  into  a  stiff 
paste  with  the  hands, 
and  before  using  it, 
place  it  on  the  hearth, 
covering  the  basin  with  a  cloth.  (2)  A  good  "  Dripping  "  Crust. 
— "Rub  6  ozs.  of  nicely  clarified  beef  dripping,"  says  Cassell's 
"  Dictionary  of  Cookery,"  "  into  1  lb.  of  flour.  Add  a  pinch 
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of  salt,  a  small  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar.  Make  tbe  mixture  into  a  paste  by 
stirring  into  it  £  pint  of  water,  and  roll  it  out  two  or 
three  times."  (3)  Bard  Crust— "Rub  i  lb.  of  lard  into 
1  lb.  of  flour,  add  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  make  it  into  a 
paste  by  mixing  with  it  a  cupful  of  water.  The  unmelted 
lard,  freed  from  skin  and  thinly  sliced,  makes  very  good 
pastry;  but  a  mixture  of  lard  and  dripping,  or  lard  and 
butter,  makes  a  better  crust  than  lard  alone."  (4)  A  Good 
Butter  Crust  for  Fruit  Tarts.— Mix  1  lb.  of  dry  flour  with 
a  trifle  of  salt  and  2  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar ; 
then  crumble  into  the  mixture  6  ozs.  of  fresh  butter,  which 
has  been  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  work  up  the  whole 
into  a  paste  with  a  little  new  milk.  Roll  out  two  or  three 
times,  adding  two  more  ounces  of  butter  as  you  do  so,  but 
handling  it  as  little  as  possible ;  use  a  moderate  oven  for 
baking."  A  quick,  light,  dexterous  hand  is  best  for  making 

PaBaked  Rice  Pudding.— To  make  a  plain  baked 
rice  pudding,  wash  about  a  teacupful  of  rice,  put  it 
in  a  pie  dish,  sprinkle  a  little  sugar  over  it  and 
add  a  trifle  of  grated  lemon  peel-or  any  pouring 
desired;  add  3  pints  of  cold  milk  and  a ^  little  bit 
of  butter,  also  currants  if  desired  Bake  m  a  gentle 
oven  until  a  brightish  brown  skm  forms  on  the  top.  Xor 
Brld  and  Butte?  Pudding,  thin  slices  of  bread  and  but *er 
sprinkled  with  currants  may  be  placed  on  top  of  the  mUL 
Baked  Bice  Pudding  end  Suet  .may  be  ^« 
washing  6  ozs.  of  rice,  boil  gejjfly  m  a  little  milk  until 
tender  without  being  broken ;  then  mix  with  it  2  table- 
spoonfulTof  sugar,  a  trifle  of  salt  a  tablespoonM  o 
chopped-up  suet,  or  a  little  butter  and  nutmeg.  When  cool 
sS  1  or  2  eggs  if  desired,  but  they  are  not  necessary, 

It ^s^ea?- Rub  1  lb.  of  flour  and  half  a 
tea^poonM  o'f  tartaric  acid  and  half  a -^S^f  ^ 
bonate  of  soda  through  a  sieve;    then rub 2  os.  o. 

You  can't  do  without  soap! 
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flour,  pour  in  the  milk  and  work  all  lightly  together. 
Place  pieces  of  the  dough  on  the  baking  tin  with  a  fork. 
Do  not  touch  with  the  hand  or  the  cakes  will  be  heavy. 

A  Good  Cake.— Mix  lbs.  of  flour  and  I  lb.  of  brown 
sugar;  add  half  a  teacupful  of  good  yeast  and  a  I  pint 
of  lukewarm  milk,  stirring  the  while ;  knead. all  well  together 
to  dough  and  set  it  to  rise  near  the  fire.  When  the  dough 
has  risen  add  £  lb.  currants,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  caraway 
seeds  and  £  lb.  melted  butter  in  J  pint  of  milk.  Knead  once 
more  and  let  the  dough  rise  again  near  the  fire.  Put  in  tin, 
and  bake  for  about  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

A  Superior  Macaroni  Pudding. — Boil  inch  lengths  of 
macaroni  in  milk  till  tender.  Thinly  line  a  pie  dish  with  pie- 
crust. Nearly  bake  it  and  place  inside  the  macaroni  and 
milk  and  add  beaten  eggs  to  almost  fill  the  dish ;  sweeten  to 
taste,  and  bake  the  whole  in  a  gentle  oven ;  the  preparation 
must  not  boil. 

Queen  Cakes. — Mix  together  1  lb.  each  of  dried  flour, 
sifted  sugar,  and  clean  currants.  Beat  up  1  lb.  of  butter, 
and  mix  with  it  8  eggs  (whites  and  yolks  beaten 
separately),  add  the  dry  ingredients  by  degrees.  Then  beat 
the  whole  together,  some  authorities  say  for  an  hour.  Place 
the  batter  in  little  tins  or  cups  and  sift  fine  sugar  over  as  you 
place  in  the  oven. 

IV. — Boiling. 

General  Principles. — Meat,  boiled  to  serve  as  a  joint, 
should  be  put  into  fast  boiling  water,  which  should  boil  for  at 
least  five  minutes ;  if  the  joint  be  large,  allow  ten  minutes  ;  the 
pot  must  then  be  drawn  to  the  side  where  the  water  will  only 
simmer  gently  for  the  rest  of  the  time  of  cooking.  The  gentle 
simmering  permits  a  slow,  steady  heat  to  penetrate  to  the 
inside,  which  cooks  the  meat  without  depriving  it  of  its  juice. 
But  in  boiling  meat  and  bones  for  soup-stock  and  beef-tea 
the  opposite  principle  must  be  observed,  because  the  object  is 
to  extract  the  juices,  and  so  get  all  the  flavour  and  nourish- 
ment out  of  the  meat  and  bones ;  therefore,  they  should 
be  chopped  up  and  put  into  cold  water,  which  should 
gradually  come  to  a  simmer  until  the  meat  is  "  done  to  rags," 
and  the  bones  become  bare  and  marrowless.  The  lid  should 
always  be  kept  on  while  stock  or  soup  is  making  in  order  to  preserve 
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the  flavour  and  goodness.  Quarter  hour  to  the  pound,  and  one 
quarter  hour  over  to  the  entire  time.  This  is  only  average 
time — as  the  quality  and  size  of  joint  must  be  considered. 
Veal  and  pork  need  longer  cooking  than  other  meat. 

Fish. — Put  fish  into  cold  or  tepid  well  salted  water.  Some 
cooks,  however,  make  salmon  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and 
use  boiling  water,  which  certainly  causes  the  fish  to 
be  of  a  better  colour.  Very  small  fish  are  better  steamed 
(for  large  fish  allow  £  lb.  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water,  for 
small  fish  4  ozs.  to  gallon),  if  this  is  omitted  the  fish 
will  not  be  so  well  flavoured — and  bring  quickly  to  boiling 
point.  If  the  fish  is  very  big  and  thick  the  water  may 
boil  rather  briskly  till  it  is  done ;  but  otherwise  fast 
boiling  will  cause  the  outside  to  be  cooked  and  break 
to  pieces  before  the  inside  is  done.  The  fish-kettle  or 
saucepan  should  be  filled,  and  the  fish  laid  into  the  water. 
Turbot  should  be  rubbed  over — on  its  white  side — with  a  cut 
lemon  before  cooking.  About  ten  minutes  to  the  pound. 
Here  again  size  and  shape  influence  the  time,  a  thick  cut  of 
salmon  may  need  nearly  double  this  time.  Fish  is  very 
injurious  if  underdone.  The  flesh,  if  done  enough,  should 
easily  separate  from  the  bone. 

Fowls  should  be  put  in  hot  water,  not  salted,  and  the  water 
•  ust  only  simmer  ;  if  it  boils  too  fast  the  fowl  will  be  ragged. 
The  lid  of  t£e  pot  should  be  kept  on  while  boiling  meat,  fish 
>r  fowL    Chickens  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  Fowl 
half  to  one  hour,  according  to  size,    Turkeys,  one  and  a  half 

urs  for  moderate  sized  bird.  bs 

Vegetables. — Put  green  vegetables  after  washing  them 
well,  and  new  potatoes  into  plenty  of  fast-boiling  well-salted 
water,  and  boil  fast  with  the  lid  off.  The  exception  to  this  rule 
is  spinach,  which  must  be  put  into  a  pot  with  only  the  water 
that  clings  to  it  from  washing,  it  Trill  cook  in  its  own  juice. 
Old  potatoes,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  dried  peas  and  beans  are 
put  into  cold  water.  Potatoes  largo,  old,  require  from  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour.  Asparagus,  spinach,  seakale, 
sprouts,  cabbage,  take  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour. 
Old  carrots  require  long  boiling  to  make  them  tender. 

ckimming.—  In  boiling  all  kinds  of  food  skimming  is 
most  important.    As  the  scum  rises  it  should  be  removed,  or 

If  you  wish  your  linen  to  be  as  white  as  snow, 
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both  flavour  and  appearance  will  be  injured.  Remember 
that  nothing  should  remain  lying  in  the  water  after  it  is 
sufficiently  cooked.  Fish  and  vegetables  are  especially  injured 
by  this. 

Puddings.— Plum  pudding  can  hardly  be  boiled  too  much ; 
two  hours  to  the  pound  is  the  least  time  that  should  bo 
allowed.  Meat  puddings,  one  hour  to  the  pound,  longer  than 
this  will  do  no  harm.  Apple  pudding,  roly-poly,  &c,  half 
hour  to  the  pound. 

A  Good  Lemon  Pudding.— Mix  together  \  lb.  bread- 
crumbs, £  lb.  fine  chopped  meat,  £  lb.  sifted  white  sugar, 
and  the  grated  rind  of  2  lemons,  add  the  juice  of  1  lemon, 
and  finally  2  eggs  beaten  up  ;  place  in  a  buttered  basin  and 
boil  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

A  Good  Boiled  Plum  Pudding.— Mix  together  £  lb.  of 
chopped-up  beef  suet,  f  lb.  of  flour,  £  lb.  of.  bread-crumbs, 
£  lb.  of  stoned  raisins  (some  cooks  like  to  chop  them  also), 
£  lb.  of  currants,  £  lb.  of  moist  sugar,  the  chopped-up  peel  of  a 
lemon,  and  half  a  grated  nutmeg.  The  dry  ingredients 
having  been  thoroughly  mixed,  6  well-beaten  eggs  should 
be  stirred  in,  or  3  eggs  and  3  full  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder — also  as  much  milk  as  is  necessary  to  make  a  stiff 
paste.  Tie  the  pudding  in  a  floured  cloth,  but  not  too  tight— 
bo  that  it  may  have  room  to  swell;  plunge  it.juato  boiling 
water  and  boil  it  for  five  hours.  The  puddingy  should  not 
be  taken  out  of  the  cloth  until  just  before  it  is  eaten. 

Hunter's  Pudding. —  If  minced  cooked  meat  be  used 
for  this  pudding  instead  of  suet,  the  pudding  may  be 
eaten  cold  and  slices  may  be  taken  by  those  whose  avoca- 
tions lead  them  for  hours  away  from  home  or  restaurants. 
"Mix^  lb.  of  finely-shred  beef  suet,  with  a  £  lb.  of  bread- 
crumbs and  a  £  lb.  of  flour,  add  £  lb.  of  stoned  and  chopped 
raisins,  £  lb.  of  picked  currants,  ^  lb.  of  sugar,  the  grated 
rind  and  strained  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  a  pinch  of  salt,  half 
a  nutmeg  grated,  and  1  oz.  of  candied  lemon.  When  the  dry 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed,  stir  in  4  well- beaten  eggs, 
and  either  milk,  beer,  port  wine,  or  brandy,  sufficient  to  make 
a  stiff  batter.  Put  the  mixture  into  a  buttered  mould,  and 
boil  six  or  seven  hours.  This  pudding  will  keep  for  several 
months,  and  when  used  may  be  either  cut  into  slices  and 
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fried,  or  plunged  again  into  boiling  water  and  boiled  for 
an  hour.  Several  puddings  may  be  mixed  and  boiled 
together,  and  are  very  useful  for  keeping  in  the  house  to  be 
used  as  occasion  requires." 

A  Good  Pudding-crust  for  Boiled  Pudding. — Suet 
or  butter  must  be  used — lard  is  not  nice  for  these  puddings. 
(1)  A  Butter  Crust. — Mix  well  together    1   lb.   of  flour, 

half  a  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder,  and  a  trifle 
of  salt  in  a  basin  ;  then  rub 
in  6  ozs.  of  fresh  butter. 
Make  the  mixture  into  a 
paste  by  working  it  with  a 
fork  or  knife,  and  adding 
\  pint  of  water;  roll  out 
once  or  twice, -and  it  will 
be  ready  for  use.  (2)  Suet 
Crust. — The  skin  must  ha 
carefully  removed,  and  the 
suet  must  be  cut  up  as 
finely  as  possible,  a  little 
flour  being  strewn  over  it 
two  or  three  times  to  keep 
it  from  sticking  together. 
Mix  6  or  8  ozs.  of  the  suet 
to  1  lb.  of  flour  with  a 
trifle  of  salt,  and  work  th9 
mixture  into  a  firm  pasta 
"with  cold  water.  Almost 
any  kind  of  fruit  may  be) 
used  for  puddings  with 
these  crusts.  Butter  should 
be  rubbed  on  the  inside  of 
tho  basin,  which  should  then  be  lined  with  the  crust,  the 
-°rtdt  put  in,  and  then  covered  with  the  crust.  Tie  m  a 
uoE-floured  cloth,  placo  in  boiling  water,  and  boil  till  cooked. 
Apple  pudding  half  hour  to  tho  pound. 

Boiled  Lemon  (Bg  of  Ginger)  Pudding.-Cut  up 
finely  *  lb.  oi  boof  ouot,  mix  with  it  -h  lb.  of  bread- 
crumbs, also  £  lb.  oi  sugar,  a  tcrspooniul  of  ^K,  tho 
chopped-u?wind  of  2  largo  lomons,  tho  juico  of  1  lemoa 
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(strained),  and  a  couple  of  well-beaten  eggs;  place  the 
mixture  in  a  buttered  basin  or  mould,  tie  in  a  well-floured 
cloth,  place  in  boiling  water,  and  boil  quickly  and  con- 
tinuously. An  ounce  of  ginger,  or  J  lb.  of  chopped  figs  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  chopped-up  lemon  rind,  and 
the  lemon  juice  may  or  may  not  be  omitted,  according  to 
taste. 

"High  Church  Pudding."— Mix  thoroughly  &  lb.  of 
finely-chopped  suet,  £  lb.  of  flour,  a  teacupful  of  black- 
currant jam,  teacupful  of  milk,  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  Stir  these  together  a  few  minutes,  add, 
if  liked,  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar.  Butter  the  inside  of  a  plain 
basin  or  tin  shape,  put  in  the  pudding  and  boil  2£  hours. 

A  Good  Rely = Poly  Pudding. — Knead  1  lb.  of  flour  into 
a  paste  with  a  little  milk — tepid  in  winter.  Roll  out  the 
paste  on  the  board,  placing  on  it  from  time  to  time  little  bita 
of  butter,  and  keep  on  rolling  and  placing  in  little  bits  of 
butter  until  you  have  used  £  lb.  Then  roll  out  the  paste  to 
size  of  your  pudding — as  long  as  your  saucepan  will  take — 
and  spread  over  it  the  jam  you  intend  to  use  ;  then  roll  the 
jam  and  paste  over  itself  and  work  the  ends  together,  so  as 
to  close  up  the  jam  well  inside.  Flour  over,  tie  in  a  cloth, 
tying  the  middle  and  ends  of  the  pudding  with  string,  and 
place  in  a  saucepan  of  lolling  water,  and  keep  boiling  for 
three  hours.  Have  a  kettle  of  hot  or  boiling  %ater  near  to 
fill  up  the  pudding  saucepan  as  the  water  therein  evaporates* 

V. — Stewing. 

General  Principles.— This  is  the  most  economical  of  all 
methods  of  cooking.  The  meat  should  be  fried  first  for  a 
minute  on  each  cut  side  to  keep  in  the  juice,  and  then  put  into 
the  stewing  pot  (either  a  regular  stewing  pan,  or  an  ordinary 
saucepan  with  a  close-fitting  lid)  with  a  very  little  water  or 
stock,  and  with  or  without  vegetables.  Very  little  fire  is- 
needed  for  stowing  as  the  process  should  be  a  slow  one ;  for 
this  reason,  that  all  tho  goodness  of  the  meat  is  preserved  in 
the  gravy. 

ev/ed  Celery. — Cut  tho  celery  into  3-inch  lengths; 
wash  in  cold  water,  place  in  boiling  water  or  broth  co  that 
they  may  be  covered  and  keep  to  that  level  by  filling  up  with 
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milk.  When  tender,  thicken  the  liquor  in  which  the  celery 
has  been  boiled  with  a  little  flour,  and  butter,  pepper,  and 
salt  to  taste. 

VI. — Steaming. 

The  General  Principle  consists  in  putting  the  article 
to  be  cooked  into  a  basin  or  jar,  covering  it  with  a  cloth 
wrung  out  of  boiling  water  and  floured,  or  a  greased  paper, 
and  placing  it  in  a  steamer.  If  this  is  not  at  hand  the  basin 
or  jar  may  stand  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  which  should 
only  reach  half  up  its  side. 

VII. — Frying. 

General  Principle.— Plenty  of  fat  (lard  or  dripping) 
should  be  used,  except  for  chops  or  steaks.  To  know 
if  fat  is  the  right  heat  for  frying  fish,  cutlets,  &c,  pour  a 
drop  or  two  of  water  on  to  the  pan  from  a  spoon.  If  it  hisses 
the  heat  is  right. 

To  Cook  a  Chop  or  Steak  in  the  Frying  pan.— 
Have  a  strong  iron  frying-pan  (not  an  enamelled  one),  place 
it  on  the  fire  till  it  gets  almost  red  hot,  put  on  the  steak  or 
chop  with  a  pair  of  tongs  (sugar-tongs  will  do,  or  use  two 
spoons),  and  turn  every  ten  seconds.  From  six  to  twelve  minutes 
will  cook  chop  or  steak,  according  to  thickness. 
'  Broiling  is  done  on^a  gridiron  over  a  clear  fire.  The 
difficulty  of  always  being  sure  of  a  clear  fire  makes  the  above 
method  of  frying  a  beef-steak  very  useful.  A  griller  on  a 
gas  stove  is  also  very  serviceable. 

Sauces  (for  Fish,  Meats,  and  Vegetables).— Economical 
substitute  for  melted  butter— Blend  quite  smoothly  1  table- 
spoonful  of  corn-flour  in  a  little  cold  milk  or  water,  add  1  pint 
of  boiling  milk.  Stir  one  way,  and  boil  for  five  minutes. 
This  can  be  used  as  a  fish  sauce  by  adding  either  lobster, 
oyster  (tinned  or  fresh),  shrimps,  anchovy,  hard-boiled  eggs, 
chopped  gherkins  (for  salmon),  ^rsley,  or  ketchup,  or 
mustard  (for  herrings),  with  a  little  vinegar  and  cayenne.  As 
a  meat  sauce,  add  capers  or  parsley  for  boiled  mutton,  or 
boiled  onions  for  shoulder  of  ditto.  For  fowl  add  parsley  ot 
celerv  (boiled  and  chopped),  or  pickled  nasturtiums,  or  mush- 
rooms.   For  rabbits,  add  boiled  onions.    Equal  parts  of  milk 

Prize  Dogs  and  Poultry  should  be 
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and  water  can  be  used,  and  does  very  well  instead  of  pure 
milk.  A  piece  of  butter  or  dripping  can  be  added  at 
discretion.  Parsley  should  be  well  washed,  boiled  in  water  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  chopped  fine  before,  adding. 

Sauce  for  Puddings. — One  full  tablespoonf ul  of  condensed 
milk,  1  pint  of  boiling  water ;  thicken  with  corn-flour  as 
above.  To  this  may  be  added  (for  plum  pudding)  if  desired, 
rum,  or  brandy,  or  Marsala  wine.  For  other  puddings, 
chopped  almonds,  or  preserved  cherries  or  ginger — or  any 
flavouring,  such  as  vanilla — or  lemon  juice ;  but  a  glass  of 
Marsala  will  be  found  to  suit  general  tastes  best,  and  it  is 
good  with  any  kind  of  pudding.  No  sugar  is  needed.  A  few 
drops  of  cochineal  or  spinach  juice  will  colour  it  pink  or 
green. 

VIII. — Eecipes  for  Invalids. 

Beef  Tea.— One  pound  of  beef  (weighed  without  fat, 
bone  or  skin),  1  pint  of  cold  water.  Mince  the  beef  and 
place  it  in  a  jar  with  the  water.  Stand  the  jar,  covered  closely, 
in  the  oven,  which  must  -be  only  very  moderately  hot,  or 
into  a  pot  of  cold  water,  which  should  be  gradually  brought  to 
a  simmer,  and  allowed  to  simmer  round  the  jar  from  two  to 
four  hours  or  more.  The  beef  tea  must  never  boil.  An  egg 
whisked,  or  milk,  or  strong  gruel  added  to  beef  tea  makes  it 
nourishing,  or  the  beef  tea  may  be  made  with  the  water  in 
which  haricot  beans  have  been  boiled.  Plain  beef  .tea  is 
only  a  stimulant. 

Chicken  Tea.— Chop  either  a  whole  fowl,  or  a  joint  of  one, 
email,  put  it  in  a  jar,  without  water,  cover  closely  and  cook  as 
directed  above.  The  resulting  juice  will  be  small  in  quantity 
but  of  concentrated  strength,  and  excellent  for  a  sick  person.' 

\  Arrowroot.— Blend  a  dessertspoonful  of  arrowroot  smooth 
m  cold  water,  pour  this  into  £  pint  of  boiling  water  or  milk 
stir  while  boiling  for  three  minutes.    May  be  thinned  with 
milk  or  wine  or  brandy  added. 

Gruel.— Mix  well  2  tablespoonfuls  of  coarse  oatmeal 
With  £  pmt  of  milk  (or  water),  strain,  not  through  a 
sieve  but  through  a  strainer,  into  a  saucepan,  place  on  fire 
and  stir  frequently,  boiling  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  Add 
salt  or  sugar  to  taste. 
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Barley-water. — Wash  two  tablespoonfuls  of  best  pearl I 
barley  in  cold  water  (see  it  is  not  in  the  least  musty).  Put  it. 
with  a  quart  of  water  into  a  saucepan  and  boil  slowly  for  am 
hour,  adding  sugar  to  taste,  and  flavour  with  the  very  thinly-- 
cut  yellow  part  of  lemon  rind,  or  lemon  juice.  Strain  into  a 
jug.    The  longer  it  boils  the  thicker  it  will  be. 

Apple  Tea. — Eoast  5  or  6  apples,  put  them  into  a  jug. 
with  sugar  to  taste,  and  a  thin  strip  of  yellow  lemon  rind,  pour, 
over  quart  of  boiling  water.    Stir  till  they  are  broken,  cover, 
and  stand  near  the  fire  for  an  hour.    Strain  and  cool. 

Whey. — Add  a  glass  of  Marsala  to  J  pint  of  boiling 
milk  for  white  wine  whey  ;  boil  up,  sweeten,  strain. 

■  Treacle  Whey  (Good  for  a  cold). — Add  treacle  instead  of 
wine. 

Cold  Whey  (A  cooling  drink). — Add  a  little  rennet  to  hot 
milk.  Stand  in  a  warm  place.  In  fifteen  minutes  beat  up: 
curd,  strain  off  whey. 

Cup  Pudding  for  Invalids.  —  A  small  teaspoonful  of 
flour,  a  trifle  of  salt  and  a  dessert-spoonful  of  cold  water; 
then  pour  in  a  teacupful  of  boiling  milk,  stirring  all  the-: 
time  ;  when  cold  add  a  well-beaten  fresh  egg  ;  see  that: 
the  mixture  is  quite  free  from  lumps ;  sweeten  with  a  little? 
sugar  ;  pour  into  a  buttered  basin  and  bak°  for  about: 
twenty  minutes. 


Note  on  Digestibility  of  Food.— Boiled  food  is  more 
easily  digested  than  fried  food.  Hot  food  is  more  easily 
digested  than  cold  food.  Liquid  food  is  more  easily  and 
quickly  assimilated  than  solid  food,  but  it  should  not  be 
swallowed  down  too  quickly ;  rather  it  should  be  taken  in  sips. 


Sunlight  Soap  in  the  Kitchen.— Sunlight  Soap  is  an 
indispensable  accessory  in  the  kitchen— every  wooden  and. 
china  utensil  can  be  washed  quickly  and  thoroughly  with  it. 
It  will  keep  kitchen  and  dish  cloths  sweet  and  clean  with  the; 
minimum  amount  of  trouble.  Lifebuoy  Soap  is  in  a  specia*. 
manner  the  cook's  Mend.  If  she  has  to  cut  up  «  high  meat 
or  game  she  should  directly  afterwards  wash  her  hands  and  the 
knife  with  plenty  of  Litzbuoy  Koyal  DismPECTANT  Soap. 

'       Take"life  easy,  use  SUNLIGHT  SOAP.  ~ 
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To  Clean  Silver  and  Electro = plate.— Wash  with  Sun- 
light Soap  daily,  and  polish,  with,  a  leather ;  plate-powder  will 
not  be  needed.  If  a  coarse  soap  be  employed,  the  free  alkali 
will  do  much  damage,  as  it  corrodes  all  metals. 

To  Clean  Mackintosh  Bed = sheeting.— The  Lady  Super- 
intendent of  a  Children's  Convalescent  Home  writes : — "  Dip 
the  sheet  in  water.  Bub  Lifebuoy  Soap  lightly  all  over  it. 
Eoll  the  sheet  up  and  place  in  water  for  a  while.  After  a 
little  lapse  of  time  remove  and  swill  well  with  clean  water.' 
The  dirt  is  completely  removed,  without  labour  or  injury  to 
the  cloth." 

To  Clean  and  Restore  Painted  Walls  and  Woodwork. 

—Take  a  pailful  of  tepid  water,  two  sponges,  and  a  tablet  of 
Sunlight  Soap.  Apply  the  soap  to  the  painted  wall  or 
woodwork  with  one  sponge,  and  remove  the  soap  and  dirt 
with  the  other  sponge;  rinse  the  latter  frequently,  and 
change  the  water  often.  Some  soaps  are  likely  to  be  too 
highly  chemicalled  to  use  on  paint.  Sunlight  Soap  is  mild, 
but  very  effective.  The  Journal  of  Decorative  Art  writes 
(March,  1893)— "Were  Sunlight  Soap  more  generally  used 
we  feel  convinced  that  we,  as  a  trade,  should  have  less  work, 
for  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  washing  paint,  and  as  it 
contains  no  free  alkali  does  not  take  off  the  surface  of  the 
paint  together  with  the  dirt." 

To  Clean,  or  Wash,  a  Carpet.— Boil  or  dissolve  Sunlight 
Soap  m  the  proportion  of  half  a  tablet  to  four  quarts  of 
water,  and  when  cooled  so  as  to  be  just  comfortably  hot  to 
the  hand,  wash  the  carpet  well  from  seam  to  seam,  only 
washing  about  ©ne  yard  at  a  time,  and  using  a  "loofah,"  a 
sort  of  rough  washing- glove,  which  may  be  purchased  at  a 
chemist  s.  Then  rmse  quickly  and  thoroughly  with  clean, 
soft  water  (rain  water  if  possible),  rub  dry  with  a  clean  cloth, 
then  proceed  with  the  next  yard  of  carpet.  In  this  way  the 
carpet  will  not  be  soaked,  because  it  will  be  quickly  dried  ' 
and  it  is  a  very  much  better  plan  than  washing  the  wholeV 
carpet  first,  and  then  trying  to  dry  it.  Should  the  carpet  be 
nailed  aown,  and  it  is  impossible  or  undesired  to  take  it  up 
and  hang  it  out  to  dry,  then  as  little  water  as  possible  must 
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be  used,  and  each  piece  must  be  rubbed  nearly  dry  before 
proceeding  with,  the  next  piece.  Doors  and  windows  should 
be  opened  also  to  admit  a  current  of  air,  otherwise  the  carpet 

may  c  o  n  t  i  nu  e 
damp  and  rot. 

To  Keep  Car- 
pets C 1  e  a  n. — 
When  sweeping 
Turkey,  Axmins- 
ter,  or  any  thick 
piled  carpet, 
always  brush  the 
way  of  the  pile.  By 
doing  so,  they  will 
last  fresh  and 
bright  for  years, 
whereas  if  done 
the  wrong  way,  i.e., 
against  the 
grain,  the  dust  will  thoroughly  penetrate  the  carpet,  and  it  will 
Boon  be  rendered  dingy  and  shabby. 

To  Clean  or  Scrub  Rooms,  Baths,  etc.— Use  Sunlight 
Soap  ;  it  makes  the  boards  white.  But  for  sick-rooms  use  Lifr- 
buot  Soap,  which  is  a  disinfectant.  Scrub  the  way  of  the  grain 
of  the  wood ;  use  plenty  of  clean,  warm  water ;  wash  and  dry 
one  part  ci  -  timo,  as  far  as  the  arm  can  reach ;  do  not  put 
more  n  zicr  r?  *,o  ooards  than  is  necessary  to  make  them 
clean,  as  they  will  take  very  long  to  dry  if  made  too  wet. 
When  scrubbed  clean,  the  boards  must  be  well  rubbed  with 
a  clean  house  fhinel  wrung  out  of  clean  water,  then  with  a 
dry  cloth,  the  way  of  the  yrain.  If  boards  are  not  well  rubbed 
and  uricd  they  will  not,  even  after  a  good  scruobing,  be  a 
good  colour.  When  you  have  finished  with  the  scrubbing 
brush  do  not  leave  it  to  soak  in  the  bucket ;  this  treatment 
softens  thehjres,  or  bristles,  v^hich  should  be  hard.  l.mse 
the  brush  under  the  tap  and  hang  My  ro  dry.  After  cleaning 
a  room,  leave  open  windows  and  doors,  and  do  not  lay  down 
carpets  and  rugs  until  the  boards  be  dry.  Never  moms 
bedrooms  late  in  the  afternoon.  They  should  be  dry  before 
they  are  slept  in,  or  serious  iUness  may  result.  It  is  said 
that  in  some  districts  where  women  leave  the  cleaning  till 
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Saturday,  many  more  cases  of  croup  occur  on  Saturday  night 
than  on  any  other,  because  the  children  sleep  in  damp  rooms. 
Also,  if  possible,  never  scour  out  a  room  on  a  wet  day. 

To  Clean  the  Enamelled  Paint  so  much  used  for  bed- 
room suites,  nothing  will  be  found  better  than  Sunlight 
Soap,  because,  being  free  from  any  caustic  alkali,  it  will  not 
damage  the  lustre  of  the  enamel. 

To  Clean  Marble.— Wash  the  surface  with  warm  water 
and  Sunlight  Soap,  polishing  afterwards  with  a  fine  dry 
cloth  or  leather.   But  if  stained  and  much  soiled,  boil  equal 
parts   of  Sunlight 
Soap  and  powdered 
whitening,  say  4 
ozs.  of    each,  with 
1   oz.    of    soda    in  ^ 
a  little  water.  When 
thoroughly  blended, 
lay  the  mixture  on 
whilst  hot ;  let  it  re- 
main a  day  or  so. 
Wash  off  with  clean 
water  and  dry  with  a 
leather;  the  marble 
will   be    much  im- 
proved. 

To  Wash  Oil 
(Floor)  Cloth- 
Wash  with  a  soft 
flannel,  Sunlight 
Soap  and  a  little 
water;  wash  off  the 
soap,  dry  well,  and 
polish  with  a  little 
milk  on  a  flannel ;  the 

floor  cloth  will  look  like.-new.    Do  not  slop  a  lot  oi  water  over 
it,  as  this  causes  the  cloth  to  rot. 

ClLhf163?  n^l"  ^°ths'  P«*teboardsf  Pudding 
Cloths,  and  all  Kitchen  Requisites,  Sunlight  So  ^p  "ill  be 

feont^ 

To  Clean  Table  Knives  and  Tinware.-PIace  the  knife 

SUNLIGHT  SOAP  is  worth  its  weighHn  gold, 
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flat  on  tlie  knife-board  and  rub  lightly  with  Sunlight  Soap  ; 
polish  with  a  chamois  leather  and  finely  powdered  bath- 
brick.  For  those  who  have  no  knife-cleaning  machine,  this 
plan  will  be  found  very  useful.  If  white  knife  handles  be 
discoloured  rub  with  salt  moistened  with  Sunlight  Soap  suds. 
Tinware  may  be  cleaned  splendidly  if  rubbed  lightly  with 
Sunlight  Soap  and  polished  as  above. 

To  Clean  Stains  out  of  Knife  Blades. — Eub  the  blade  on 
the  cut  half  of  a  raw  potato,  wash  with  Sunlight  Soap,  and 
polish  with  a  little  fine  bath-brick  or  knife  powder. 

To  Clean  China  and  Ivory  Ornaments. — China  orna- 
ments should  always  be  washed  with  Sunlight  Soap,  as  it  does 
not  injure  the  gilding.  Wash  ivory  ornaments  with  a  small 
brush  in  Sunlight  Soap  and  water,  place  them  wet  in  the 
sunshine,  then  wash  them  again,  and  they  become  beauti- 
fully white. 

To  Clean  Lamp  Globes. — Dissolve  and  use  Sunlight  Soap 
in  the  water  in  which  the  globes  are  washed.  After  washing, 
the  glass  should  be  well  rinsed  in  cold  water,  and  then  set  to 

drain  where  the  water  can 
run  off,  and  the  globes  will 
dry  rapidly. 

To  Clean  Feathers,  or 
Pampas,  and  other  Dried 
Grasses. — Dissolve  the  half 
of  a  tablet  of  Sunlight  Soap 
in  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water;  put  it  into  a  basin 
and  beat  to  a  strong  lather 
with  a  wire  egg-beater  or  a 
bundle  of  birch  twigs;  use 
while  warm.  Hold  the 
feather  or  grass  by  >  the 
stem  in  the  left  hand,  dip  it 
into"  the  soap  liquor  and 
squeeze  it  through  the  right 
hand,  using  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  pressure.  Continue  this  operation  until  the  feather 
or  crass  is  perfectly  clean  and  white,  using  a  second  lot  of 
Sunlight  Soap  liquor  if  necessary.    Binse  in  tepid  water.  _ 
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Cleanliness  is  Next  to  Godliness  they  say,  but  many 
people  make  home  an  ungodly  place  from  bad  temper  when 
their  nerves  are  all  unstrung  with  their  efforts  to  be  clean. 
This  would  not  be  the  case  if  they  had  a  proper  help  in 
house- cleaning — and  the  best  help  women  ever  had — one 
who  will  not  want  "  wages,"  nor  "  beer  money,"  "  evenings 
out,"  nor  even  "followers,"  is  the  silent  friend  in  the  paper 
wrapper,  labelled — 

"SUNLIGHT  SOAP." 


CONCERNING  THE  HAIR  AND  SKIN. 

Brilliantine  (a  nice  dressing  for  Eough  Hair). — Eau  de 
Cologne  and  Lever's  Glycerine,  of  each  1  part;  honey, 
2  parts ;  rectified  spirit,  4  parts. 

To  Cleanse  a  Scurfy  Head,  Lifebuoy  Soap  will  be  found 
valuable.  Wash  the  scalp  well  with  it  and  hot  water  once  a 
week.  Sunlight  Soap  is  the  best  thing  for  washing 
light-coloured  hair.  It  cleanses  thoroughly.  It  is  highly 
recommended  for  this  purpose  by  Lady  Mary  Shelley.  Tor 
washing  dark,  dry  hair  Quillai  bark  is  excellent ;  and  can 
be  bought  at  any  chemist's.  Tie  a  bit  in  muslin  and  shake 
it  well  in  a  basin  of  warm  water  till  a  lather  forms.  The 
hair  needs  cleanliness  and  fresh  air.  Plenty  of  brushing 
is  most  important  for  its  beauty.  Heavy,  warm  head- 
coverings,  which  prevent  the  escape  of  the  exhalations  of 
the  scalp,  are  very  injurious  to  it. 

Lime  Juice  and  Glycerine,  for  strengthening,  cleansing 
and  beautifying  the  hair.— Lime  juice,  \  pint;  rose 
water,  \  pint ;  Lever's  Glycerine,  2  oz. ;  rectified  spirit, 
2  oz. ;  oil  of  lemon,  30  drops. 

Glycerine  and  Lime  Cream.  Ditto.— Lever's  Glycerine, 
oil  oi  sweet  almonds,  and   lime  water,  of  each  4  ozs. ; 
tincture  of  cantharides,  \  oz. ;  mix  and  add  perfume  to  taste 
A  little  to  be  rubbed  into  the  roots  of  the  hair  if  it  is  falling 

m  Skin.— To  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  skin  a  good  soap  is 
important.  Coloured,  highly-scented  soaps  are  very  injurious, 
and  frequently  lead  to  skin  eruptions.  Sunlight  Soap  is 
otten  thought  to  be  unfitted  for  toilet  use,  but  we  have  two 
important  proofs  that  this  idea  is  quite  erroneous.    One  is  the 
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testimony  of  no  less  a  person  than  Sir  Charles  Cameron,  M.D., 
and  he  gives  the  best  proof  of  the  value  of  Sunlight  Soap  for 
everyday  toilet  use,  by  saying  thathe  uses  it  himself.  The  other 
is  the  testimony  of  a  physician  whose  speciality  is  skin  diseases. 
The  guaranteed  purity  of  a  well-known  article  which  is  used 
by  millions  of  people,  and  into  the  manufacture  of  which 
scientific  knowledge  enters,  should  convince  us  that  it  is  a 
cleanser  which  cannot  injure  the  most  sensitive  skin. 

Wash  for  Irritable  Eruption  cn  Scalp  or  Face. — 

Toilet  vinegar,  6  ozs. ;  Lever's  Glycerine,  2  ozs. 

For  Sunburn  (very  Cooling  and  Healing). — Chop  up  a 
fresh  cucumber,  and  squeeze  out  the  juice  in  a  lemon 
squeezer.  Mix  this  with  a  like  quantity  of  Lever's  Glycerins 
and  rose  water  mixed  together  in  equal  parts. 

Complexion  Powders  are  very  injurious  to  the  skin  of  tha 
face.  They,  even  if  innocent  in  themselves,  fill  up  the  pore% 
cause  them  to  enlarge,  and  so  cause  the  skin  to  become  coarse. 
Fuller's  earth  is  the  least  injurious  of  all  toilet  powder? 
except  boracic  acid  powder,  which  is  the  best  of  all  for  use  aa 
a  dusting  powder  after  the  bath.  It  is  an  antiseptic  powder 
and  scented  with  orris  root  or  otto  of  roses,  makes  a  delightful 
powder  for  use  after  exercise. 

The  Hands. — A  very  simple  method  of  keeping  the  hands 
in  good  condition  is  to  wash  them  frequently  (particularly 
after  doing  work  that  soils  them  much)  with  Sunlight  Soap 
and  hot  water,  drying  thoroughly,  and  then  rubbing  in  a  few 
drops  of  glyeerine(uae  Lever's)  and  rose  water.  These  should 
be  mixed  in  equal  parts  and  kept  in  a  small  bottle  on  the 
Washstand,  Glycerine  and  rose  water  is  specially  recom- 
mended for  rough  hands  by  Dr.  Malcolm  Morris,  the  eminent 
skin  specialist.  He  particularly  condemns  the  use  of  pumice 
Btone  for  the  hands.  If  an  old  pair  of  soft  suede  gloves  be 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping  inland  glycerine  and  rose 
water  be  freely  rubbed  in  before  bed-time,  and  the  gloves 
drawn  on  without  drying  the  hands,  they  will  soon  become  aa 
eoft  as  satin.  Eose  water  can  be  cheaply  bought  at  any 
chomist's. 

A  Perfect  Nursery  Soap. — The  skins  of  infants  and 
young  children  are  much  more  tender  and  easily  injured  than 
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those  of  grown  people.  Coarse,  coloured  soaps  may  cause 
serious  skm  eruptions.  Sunlight  Soap  may  be  safely  used  for 
the  new-born  baby's  bath.  On  account  of  its  purity  it  is  a 
perfect  Mrsery  Soap,  and  will  cause  no  roughness  to  the 
delicate  skm  of  the  youngest  child.  It  is  also  the  best  soap 
lor  washing  children's  hair.  r 

Miscellaneous. 

wSre  i°f  +?e?r?°mf  ~A  Tlai'Se'  clean>  wi-ite  apron  should1 
be  worn  by  the  bed-maker.  If  she  has  to  do  much  homework 
a  pair  of  white  cotton  sleeves  to  be  slipped  on  before  LXn  ' 
beds  will  be  found  a  great  assistance  m  preventing  bed  lmef 
from  becoming  soiled.  All  mattresses  should  either  S 
cotton  cases  or  strips  of  white  calico  tacked  over  the S  sMe? 
By  these  simple  means  mattresses  may  be  preserved™  TIa 
as  new  for  many  years,  but  without  tU icl  Th ed^ef 
mattresses  soon  become  soiled.  These  things  can  be  so  easilv 
and  quickly  washed  with  Sunlight  Soap  that ?nr ™!  J 
surely  say  that  the  trouble  of  keeping tW  clean  ™l  + 

An  excellent  Furniture  Polish     q  „  , 

siSTanShS^  a  -d  W So»a8 

botSe  with  nanne? t^-"?"'  Stf"*  °f 
answer  place  the  nelk  of  Z  If  this  does  »ot 
*ater,  Lm»^"^£?^e.<*  df  anter  very  hot 
the  glass.  If  liter  *at<?  18  not  80  hot  as  crack 
cann?t  be  removed H^X^iS*  ^  the  St°PPer 
the  fire;  when  th tneltli  °£  ™mm%  neck  before 
 __lJ!^^^c^                    stopper  can  usually 

the  home  is  always  bright. 
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be  removed.    Should  the  stopper  still  prove  refractory  put  a 
few  drops  of  oil  round  it  where  it  enters  the  glass  bottle  and 
warm  before  the  fire ;   then  hold  the  bottle  between  the 
knees  (or  in  one  hand)  and  tap  the  Btopper  gently  on 
alternate  sides,  with  a  small  piece  of  wood  and  directing  the 
strokes  upwards.    Continue  this  process,  giving  more  drops 
of  oil,  warming  afresh,  and  rubbing  the  neck  briskly  with  a 
piece  of  list  until  the  obdurate  stopper  gives  way.  To 
facilitate  it,  however,  take  a  needle  or  a  steel  pen,  and  run  it 
round  the  top  of  the  stopper  in  the  crevice  or  angle  formed 
by  the  stopper  and  the  bottle ;  then  hold  the  bottle  m  the 
left  hand  and  twist  the  stopper  steadily  toward  you  with 
•your  right.    One  of  the  simplest  methods,  and  very  useful  if 
you  have  no  hot  water  at  hand,  is  to  pass  a  piece  of  list 
■round  the  neck  and  then  draw  it  vigorously  backward  and 
-forward  by  two  persons  while  the  bottle  is  held  fast,  inis 
'operation  warms  the  glass  and  frequently  enables  the  stopper 
to  be  turned  by  the  hand. 

To  Waterproof  Boots  and  Shoes.-Melt  together  two 
mrts  of  beeswax  with  one  part  of  mutton  fat  and  apply  to 
L  leather  aT  night;  the  boots  should  then  be  wiped  next 
morninl  with  a  flannel.  This  composition  is  useful  for  the 
XSr  when  they  are  likely  to  be  exposed  to  snow  and 
heaw  Wit  When  blacked  the  boots  will  not  polish  so  well 
atSrbut  after  the  blacking  has  been  used  several  times 
they  will  polish  brilliantly. 

Compositions  for  Rendering  ^.™$3»"J^. 
ana  P.iable  and  ™*»£*£<-&ffi 
S£t£ f  Wa?X  booKfhtly  and  ^hen  paint  the* 
lv?r^  this  composition;  after  drying,  paint  them  ov era 

ZTc'e  of  poUered  resin  in  a  garter  of  a  P-^  ^seed  oJ 

A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed— 
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To  Drive  away  Rats.— It  is  said  that  chloride  of  lime 
Win  drive  away  rats,  as  they  dislike  its  odour  immensely. 

To  Remove  a  Tight  Ring  from  the  Finger.— Pass 
strong  thread  or  thin  twine  between  the  ring  and  the  finger 
by  means  of  a  needle  if  possible  in  no  other  way,  and  puli 
the  thread  toward  the  hand ;  then  wind  the  other  end  of  the 
thread  tightly  and  evenly  round  the  finger  toward  the  tip. 
Now  hold  the  other  end  of  the  thread  by  the  hand  and 
unwind  the  thread  upward;  by  this  means  the  rimy  will  be 

fhrlad      PaSSed  al°ng        fiDg6r  °V6r  thQ  %h%-wound 

To  Prevent  Flies  from  Settling  on  Picture  Frames. 

-  V\  ash  the  frames  of  pictures  and  chimney  glasses  with  tho 
water  m  which  onions  have  been  boiled-three  or  four 
omons  to  a  pint  of  water ;  the  onion  water  will  not  hurt 
the  frames,  but  it  will  keep  away  the  flies. 

What  to  do  with  Stale  Bread.-"  When  stale  bread 
has  become  so  hard  that  it  cannot  be  eaten,  it  should  be 
grated  into  coarse  powder,  and  preserved  in  wide-mouthed 
bottles  or  jars  When  kept  well  covered  up,  and  in  a  drv 
place,  it  will  keep  good  for  a  considerable  time.  Bread  tS 
powdered  will  be  found  very  useful  for  the  preparation  of 
puddings,  stuffings  and  similar  purposes."     preParatl0n  of 

To  Keep  Milk.-A  little  carbonate  of  soda,  or  fifteen 
grams  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  put  into  a  quart  of  mOk 
WsPrCoId  W  *  *  I*"***  ^  -  bottled  or 

t  Ind  if  ?he  boftT'  ™  Up, the  Water>  wiU  also 

out^e^ 

run^ked^  ^  ^  8h0Uld  Le  ^  Meetly  I'LS 
„U<luid  Cement.— Dissolve  4  ozs.  of  crushed 

^meienMy_  good  for  ordinary  purpoeea,  but  strong  rectified 

SUNLIGHT  SOAP  is  a  friend  in  need. 
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spirit  makes  a  much  better  composition.    It  may  be  used  to 
varnish,  unpainted  wood. 

To  Remove  Tea,  Wine,  or  Fruit  Stains.— Fresh  stains 
on  linen  or  calico  may  easily  be  removed  by  steeping  it  in  plenty 
of  cold  or  tepid  soft  water,  then  put  stained  part  while  wet 
over  a  basin  and  cover  with  salt ;  after  a  few  minutes  pour  hot 
water  over  it.  If  the  stain  is  an  old  one,  proceed  as  for  old 
ink  stains  (see  below).  To  prevent  the  stain  spreading,  use 
a  basin  only  large  enough  to  hold  the  stained  part. 

To  Remove  Iron -Mould  or  Ink  Stains  from  Linen.— 
If  the  ink  stain  is  slight  and  quite  fresh,  soaking  in  muk  for 
some  time  and  then  well  rubbing  with  Sunlight  Soap  and  cold 
water,  and  leaving  to  soak  roUed  up  for  twenty-four  hours,  will 
generally  remove  it.  If,  however,  the  stain  has  dried  in,  and  is 
dee   and  of  large  ontent,  proceed  as  follows.    Put  the  stained 
part  into  a  soup  plate  or  dish,  cover  with  salt  and  lemon-]  uice 
mixed  into  a  rather  liquid  paste.    Leave  it  to  soak  in  this  for 
twenty-four  hours  or  more,  rinse  in  cold  water ;  if  stains  are 
still  visible  repeat  process,  using  fresh  salt  and  lemon-] uice. 
Then  rinse  well,  lather  with  plenty  of  Sunlight  Soap  and 
warm  water,  roll  up  tight  in  water,  and  wash  out  after 
twelve  hours.     The  linen  is  not  injured  by  this  method,  as 
destructive  rubbing  is  avoided,  and  stains  will  be  entirely 
removed.    {Also  see  under  "  Laundry.  ). 

To  Remove  Paint  Marks  on  Clothing.-When  fresh, 
these  can  easily  be  removed  by  rubbing  with  turpentine  or 
paraffin  applied  with  a  bit  of  cloth.  If  they  have  dried  on, 
rT  w?th  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  pure 
alcohol,  and  clean  off  with  benzine. 

To  Clean  Laces.- Cover  an  ordinary  wine  bottle  with 
fine  flannel,  stitching  it  firmly  round  the  bottle.  Tack  one 
end  of  the  lace  to  the  flannel,  then  roll  it  very  smoothly ^round 
the  bottle,  and  tack  down  the  other  end,  then  cover -with _  a 
piece  of  very  fine  flannel  or  muslin.  Now  rab  it  «mt£  ^th 
a  strone  lather  of  Sunlight  Soap,  and,  if  the  lace  is  very 

to  rinse  out  the  soap.     iu.tuve  oum  „nueeze  out 

the  bottle  two  or  threejimosjn^ 

"    SUNLIGHT  SOAP  does  its  work 
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the  superfluous  starch  with  the  hand  •  then  dip  the  bottle 
in  cold  water,  remove  the  outer  covering  from  the  lace 
fill  the  bottle  with  hot  water,  and  stand  it  in  the  sun  to 

dry  take  *  °E  the  h^°>  «* 

The  Best  Boot  Laces.— It  is  cheaper  to  buy  porpoise  boot- 
laces for  threepence  than  ordinary  mohair  at  a  penny  Thus 
you  wiU  find  a  good  pair  of  porpoise  laces  will  ?S  you  out 
perhaps  a  dozen  of  the  others.  ^The  difference,  thereforeHs 
as  between  threepence  and  a  shilling,  and  the  lesson  is  that 

Sffl?  "  rea^  -ney"^ 
Pay  Ready  Money  for  what  you  buy.  Not  only  bv  so 
deTt!;  7?  bG  °tdebt-^  you  Low  that  ?0S  or 
debt  is  out  of  danger,  "-but  you  ought  by  paying  cash  to  let 
the  best  articles  at  the  really  cheapest  price I Tis f of 
reasonable  to  expect  that  tradesmen  can  sdl  you  goods  on 
credit  as  cheaply  as  for  ready  money.  J      g  n 

«T,T^ibinfir  l°UtlS  PeopIe  Plain  Needlework.-Everv  e-irl 

Sow?  . n°W  J^T  ^°  86W-  She  ma^  *ot  Win*  but  the 
knowledge  of  plain  needlework  may  become  a  pSsure  and 

quickly,  thoroughly  and  well. 
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It  is  Important  to  remember  that  different  fabrics  need 
different  treatment.  You  should  not  wash  a  flannel  shirt  as 
you  would  a  cotton  sheet,  if  you  wish  your  laundry  work  to 
be  successful. 

All  white  goods  (cottons  and  linens)  are  washed  in  tha 
same  way  with  Sunlight  Soap  as  follows  : — 

Cotton  and  Linen  Goods.— First  soak  them  for  several 
hours  (twenty-four,  if  possible)  in  cold  water,  then  wring 
them  lightly  out,  have  a  tub  of  hot  water  ready,  dip  each 
article  into  it,  then  draw  the  article  out  on  the  wash  board 
and  rub  the  soap  lightly  but  thoroughly  all  over,  leaving  no 
part  unsoaped.  Then  as  each  article  is  soaped  roll  it  up 
tightly  and  let  it  lie  in  the  tub  covered  with  water.  If  there 
are  a  large  quantity  of  things  of  course  more  than 
one  tub  may  be  needed,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
table  linen  should  not  be  washed  in  the  same  water  as  body 
linen,  and  that  very  dirty  kitchen  cloths  should  be  washed 
last.  '  Leave  them  lying  rolled  up  in  the  tub  under  water  for 
at  least  half-an-hour ;  but  if  they  can  be  left  for  an  hour  or 
more  it  will  be  all  the  better.  The  soap  will  do  the  cleansing 
work  while  the  things  are  lying  quietly  in  the  tubs. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  or  two  the  articles  must  be  unrolled 
and  rubbed  lightly  out  on  the  wash  board.  The  dirt  mil 
come  out  idthout  any  trouble,  as  the  Sunlight  Soap  has 
thoroughly  loosened  it.  The  things  must  be  turned  insula 
out  and  thoroughly  soused  and  worked  m  the  water,  li  tna 
water  becomes  very  dirty  before  all  the  things  m  the  tub  are 
finished  pour  it  off  and  add  some  clean  hot  water  to  tho  tuo 
—but  there  is  no  need  for  any  more  soap  or  for  washing 
through  two  suds  (what  is  called  by  washerwomen  seconding, 
or  for  scalding  or  boiling,  but  if  there  are  any  very  dirty 
streaks,  as  at  the  neck,  &c,  rub  some  more  soap  on  that; 
part,  and  roll  up  again  for  a  tar  minutes,  washing  that  part 
carefully.  When  all  tho  things  are  finished  wring  them 
lightly,  squeezing  the  soapy  water  out    and  rinse  u£ 


thoroughly  in  another  vessel  of  warm  water.  Remember  i^. 
fre  rinsing  must  bo  thorough-if  necessary  in  two -watei*— 
so  ao  thoroughly  to  clear  away  all  the  dirty  suds.  Then  hang 
out  to  dry  bjrthethickcst  part,  and  wrong  Eide  out.  

"SUNLIGHT  SOAP— an  absolutely  pure  soap. 
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By  this  method  of  washing,  all  boiling,  scalding,  and  blueing 
are  rendered  unnecessary.  Thus  the  laundress  is  spared 
standing  m  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  and  is  not  exposed  to 
the  sweats  consequent  on  working  in  it,  and  one  of  the 
principal  dangers  of  laundry  work  is  avoided. 

Sunlight  Soap  purifies  and  whitens,  and  the  clothes  washed 
with  it  never  have  that  peculiar  and  unpleasant  smell 
imparted  to  them  by  soda  and  coarse  soap.  The  house, 
instead  of  reeking  with  the  "smell  of  washing,"  is  scented  as 
if  with  the  perfume  of  hayfields. 


"Washing  Day. 


numbevr?lt°f??  ta  I  W^hing Machine—When a la-e 
E£2  S  ^  S  washed  a  wooden  machiS 
lathe, fo* -the  /achin°e  bTmaLg  soa^iX  hVK 

til  UP  S  piece68  oa9  ta^et  and  a  half  of  sCZ 
Soap  to  the  gallon  of  water,  boil  till  quite  melted,  anTpour 
into  a  pan.  Beware  of  the  mixture  boiling  over  as  if  it  S3 
bo,  a  great  deal  of  the  soap  will  be  wasted!       '    '  *  *  d068 

When  cold  the  mixture  should  he  a  ioll^    tj,  «  ™„  -u- 
WHodwithhotwate.  aad  (accoZg^  It? £aS) 

SUNLIGHT  SOAPTtligh^tA^rd,  Chicago.lsoa" 
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enough,  jelly  added  to  make  a  strong  lather.  The  things 
are  wrung  out  of  the  cold  soak,  put  into  the  machine  and 
the  handle  turned  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  But  no  matter 
how  good  the  machine,  the  neck  bands  and  very  soiled  parts 
will  afterwards  need  hand  washing,  so  that  these  machines 
do  not  save  all  hand  labour.  The  rinsing  and  wringing 
must  be  done  as  already  described  when  the  things  leave  the 
machine.  A  wringer  undoubtedly  saves  much  labour  and 
wear  and  tear, 

|  To  Remove  Mildew  from  Linen —Ordinary  washing 
win  not  remove  mildew  marks  from  linen.  Moisten  a  tablet  e£ 
.Sunlight  Soap  and  rub  well  into  the  marks,  cover  the  soaped 
Dart  thickly  with  finely-scraped  chalk,  press  it  into  the  linen, 
and  lav  it  in  the  sun,  or  in  the  air,  or  upon  the  grass ;  when 
nearly  dry,  repeat  the  process.  This  must  be  done  three  or 
four  times  till  the  mildew  comes  out. 

'  Flannels  and  Woollens.— Soap  must  not  be  rubbed  upon 
•flannel  and  woollen  goods.  If  so,  soft  flannel  aM  wooden 
material  are  turned  into  substance  like  ^,fd^~""e 
rubbing  soap  on  the  surface  knots  the  wool  fibres  together. 
Badlv  washed  flannels  also  quickly  shrink. 

It  is  verv  important  to  remember  that  flannels  and  woollens 
should  be  washed  with  Sunlight  Soap  and  with  no  other, 
Scause  it  not  only  cleanses  woollen  material  with  remark- 
«Wa  ouickness  but,  owing  to  its  absolute  freedo:n  from  free 
aSaH  or ^strong  cWcalst  the  fibre  of  the  wool,  which  is  so 
S^fi-mX  noted  on  bv  any  caustic  alkali,  is  not  injured  at 
^Xn  ^^J^^.  Flannels  and  woollens  washed 
a Iwavs  with  Slight  Soap SunUght  Soap  only,  exactly 
as  dTrecred  below,  will  be  as  soft  in  their  old  age  as  in  their 

y°Meihod  of  Washing  Flannels  and  Woollens  -FtaL 

thoroughly  in  the  open  air  so  a— ^  £ 
not  soak  them.  Prepare  a  ^^^g"^  wllich  £ 
jelly  as  above  tooted,  «  m  ^^^2^5-  atablet 

and  beat  up  into  a  lather  |0Vn  to  only 
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the i  lather  but  do  not  rub)  the  dirt  will  be  found  to  come  out 
in  the  most  surprising  way  with  the  greatest  ease.  Do  not 
leave  them  lying  in  the  dirty  water  but  squeeze  as  much  of  it 
out  as  possible,  and  rinse  in  two  relays  of  tepid  water 
Neither  hot  nor  co  d  water  should  ever  he  used,  as  they  cause 
shrinking,  hardening,  and  discoloration.  When  the  rinsing 
is  over,  squeeze  as  much  water  out  as  possible:  if  possible 
have  a  wringer,  as  this  expresses  the  water  without  injuring 
the  material;  twisting  destroys  woollens.    Then  shake  them 

Never  dry  flannels  close  to  a  hot  fire,  or  in  a  very  hot  sun 
this  shrinks  them,  but  they  must  be  dried  directlv  after 
washing,  and  not  left  lying  wet.    The  more  quSSy  woollen 
materials  are  washed  and  dried  the  better.    They  should  be 
ironed  before  they  are  quite  dry,  with  an  iron  only  moderaUll 

£ri  ?hetom        ^  ^  Wlth  a  thin  C0tt0n  ^7tween  them 
Coloured  Prints.— In  washing  coloured  feints  proceed 
exactly  as  for  flannels,  wash  quickly  and  rinse  m  harHater 
to  which  a  handful  of  salt  or  a  little  alum  hL  been  added 
Dry  quickly  not  m  the  sun.    Black  prints  should  be  rinsed 

MulvZf       °TtHttle  Spirit  ofWentine  added 
Muslms,  Fine  Things,  and  Laces.— Wash  exactlv  in 
the  same  way  as  flannels.    Small  fine  things  and  laces  lav 
be  squeezed  m  a  cloth  to  dry  them  7 

a?d  cranes  of  the  most  delicate  colours  can 
safely  be  washed  with  Sunlight   Soap  without  ] w,  * 

^  &eiX^Sh^t3-    In  fact  « ^  oonsTderab ly  bXht 

entire  delusion.  ^uurea  mmgs.    This  is  an 

To  Wash  Madras  Curtains  "M   P    t   rr    j  v 

iSvoh  ^7/°W  mUS B»  -rtains^oSd  be  ^3 
I  have  had  Madras  curtame  and  Minds  in  t  6  P' 

which  never  look  as  if  the7  had been  3,1, 2l  T  /?r/ears- 
they  always  look  new.    Ue  se^tt^Xj lT7' 

SUNLIGHT  SOAPrc^cl^^b'ui^Ts^ 
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They  should  never  make  the  acquaintance  of  starch ;  simply 
iron  them  when  they  are  rather  damp,  and  your  curtains 
■will  look  new  for  ever  so  long.  No  art  muslin  should  ever 
be  starched,  if  it  is  wanted  to  look  nice  and  new." — From 
Sala's  Journal,  December  10,  1892. 

How  to  Wash  Lace  Curtains. — "  Take  off  all  the  hooks, 
and  well  shake.  Fill  a  tub  (or  the  bath)  with  tepid  water, 
and  soak  the  curtains  in  it  for  some  hours.  After  this  has 
been  done,  let  the  water  off  and  refill  the  tub  with  vory  hot 
water.    Lather  each  curtain  well  over  with  Sunlight  Soap, 

but  do  not  rub.  When  every 
part  has  been  well  soaped, 
press  well  down  under  the 
water,  and  leave  for  at  least 
half  an  hour.    Then  take 
fjr2^  each  curtain  separately  andi 
jump  it  well  up  and  down  in: 
the  water.    You  will  almost 
see  the  dirt  fall  out.  Con- 
tinue this  process  for  as  long: 
as  you  think  necessary,  and: 
then  plunge  the  curtains  into 
clean  warm  water.  WelL 
rinse  them,  and  then  place3 
for  a  few  minutes  in  cold 
water.     Have  ready  some- 
boiled  starch  (not  too  thick), 
squeeze  the  blue-bag  slightly 
into  this,  and  stir  well.  Now 
take  your  curtains  out  of  the 
cold  water,  and  wring  well, 
but  1  ^  careful  not  to  tear: 
them,    dip    each  curtain 
separately  into  the  starch  and  wring  quickly.   If  they  are 
large  curtains  it  will  take  two  people  to  do  this  properly,  For. 
those  living  in  tho  country,  or  who  have  a  garden  the  drying, 
coems  easy3  enough,  but  even  this  must  be  done  with  care, 
Pin  tho  curtains  up  by  the  corners  to  the  line  and  shake  well. 
Do  not  cut  over  tho  line.      uring  the  time  they  are  drying 
they  should  be  shaken  from  time  to  time.    When  nearly  dry. 
they  should  be  taken  down  and  folded,    See  that  you  get. 

SUNLIGHT  SOAP,  Gold  Medal,  Jamaica,  1891, 
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corner  to  corner  and  edge  to  edge,  with  great  precision  If 
you  have  a  mangle  put  them  through  it  once.  Hang  over 
the  clo  hes-horse  without  unfolding,  and  when  dry  they  will 
be  ready  for  use."— For get- Me- Mt,  March  13,  1897 

Crewel  Work.-Wash  as  directed  for  prints,  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  prevent  the  colours  of  the  wool  from  running 
When  well  rinsed,  roll  up  in  a  clean  cloth,  and  wring  dry 
quickly.    If  hung  up  to  dry,  the  colours  of  the  wookf  will 
run  into  and  stain  the  material  on  which  they  are  worked 
Iron  on  the  wrong  side  without  delay  after  wringing 
To  Wash  Tinsel  Antimacassars. — "I  have  always 

SoZ  *pi JT*  ant"sars  ™h  very  well  with  SmZ 
boAP.    Put  them  m  just  warm  water,  soaping  with  the  sofm 
let  them  soak  about  15  minutes,  rub  them^SouS  rinse 
and  wring  them  through  starch-water,  partly  dry  and"rou 
8  1^907    ^  t0  CoTres^d^  *  r//Pn4/N0Vember 

Hbw  to  Wash  a  Child's  Frock  —"Rub  Kt™-™™  c 
™Httlo  frock,  let  it  soak°foran  nour  o^oTwarS 

and  pin  on  a  line  if  there  is  a  breeze  blowing  While  still 
damp,  ironit  bnt  lay  white  paper  between  thegir„n  and  to 
siur.  —  lne  Lady,  September  24,  1891. 

fl^T  7to.Wash  Velveteens  of  any  Colour.-"  Immerse 
the  article  m  warm  water,  place  it  on  the  washing  boSd  and 
eoap  all  over  with  Siwlight  Soap  roll  hVhtlv  «£q  i!  -I 

Rowing  it  to  faULar  «  *  iSu&I^S 

readv  fTT^  T£°™»^  dry  and  air,  and  thfgJSSt" 
of  tZ  r  *T»  ^"nember,  tbe™  must  »ot  °e  any  W„W™ 
of  the  garinent."-!!™,  in  the  Laiy',  World,  July^S* 

To  Wash  Lisle  Thread  Stockings.-"  Wash  the  Til, 
Si^Fst^A  onDlg?d         ^  ™^ 
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bean,  has  been  added.  Dry  quickly  in  a  breeze,  but  not  in  the 
BUn." — Bessie  Tremaine. — From  The  Queen,  September  6, 
1890. 


For  Washing  Cambric  Handkerchiefs. — "Put  the 
fine  handkerchiefs  into  tepid  water,  and  well  soap  them  with 
Sunlight  Soap  ;  let  them  stand  an  hour  or  two,  then  trans- 
fer them  to  a  pan  of  boiling  water,  to  every  gallon  of  which 
has  been  added  an  ounce  of  the  above  soap,  shred  fine,  and 
a  very  small  teaspoonful  of  pure  paraffin.  Let  them  boil  in 
this  for  twenty  minutes,  take  up  and  rinse  through  clear  cold 
water,  and  again  in  water  slightly  blued.  Pass  through  an 
indiarubber  wringer,  or  squeeze  the  water  out— on  no  account 
twist  the  handkerchiefs  in  wringing— then  spread  smoothly 
between  the  folds  of  a  towel  and  roll  up  tightly.  They  will 
be  dry  enough  to  iron  in  a  few  hours.  This  must  be  done 
with  an  iron  only  moderately  hot,  or  it  will  discolour  the  cam- 
bric "  Bessie  Tremaine. — From  The  Queen,  April  26,  1890. 

To  Wash  White  Silk  Handkerchiefs.— "  Prepare  a 
lather  of  Sunlight  Soap,  in  which  soak  the  handkerchiefs  tor 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  rub  them  gently  m  the  lather  ; 
have  near  by  a  tub  of  pure,  clear  water,  into  wnich  throw 
them  as  they  are  washed ;  squeeze  each  out  and  give  a  gentle 
shake,  then  put  into  water  that  has  had  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  blue  dissolved  in  it.  Again  squeeze  out,  and  shake  each 
one  separately.  Hang  out  in  the  open  air  tor  a  short  time  to 
partly  dry  them  and  give  them  a  freshness,  then  fold .  each l  m 
half /selvage  to  selvage  and  roll  up  m  a  cle<m  cloth  Put 
on  an  ironf  and  by  the  time  it  hot  the  handk 
be  readv  to  press.  Iron  thex ,  selvageways,  and  they  should 
then  look  hke  new."- Illustrated  Dressmaker  for: 

JUHandkerchiefs.-In  washing  handkerchiefs  it  is  a  goodi 
plan (i f  ftS^WeaBant  to  wash)  to  sprinkle  +hem  with 
S  after  soaki    ,  £  to  soak  them  in  goaty 
water     Handkorckiof*  should  be  washed     y  themselves. 
H  hey  haveTeen  used 

head  they  ought  to  be  washed  with  Lipzbuoy  Soap,  because 
thfs  is  a  disinfectant.  Colds  in  the  head  are  said  to  be 
in  ectTous.  Handkerchiefs  used  by  children  with  whoopmg 
cough  or  measles,  should  also  be  washed  with  Lipebuo. ^ap,, 
ar/ afterwards  boUe^JfcuaJheui^^ 
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Tweed  or  Serge  Suits.— Sunlight  Soap  will  wash 
gentlemen's  tweed  or  serge  suits  beautifully,  also  ladies' 
tweed  cloaks,  dresses,  ulsters,  &c.,  and  boys'  and  children's 
suits.  Proceed  exactly  as  for  flannels.  Children's  serge  suits 
should  be  frequently  washed,  as  it  is  very  unhealthy  for  the 
children  to  wear  them  when  they  are  dirty  and  stuffy-smelline- 

Workmen's  Clothes.— When  clothes  are  much  splasheo) 
with  lrme,  they  should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  in  a  separate 
tub  to  get  the  lime  off  before  they  are  put  to  soak,  otherwise 
the  lime  will  harden  the  water,  and  cause  much  waste  of  soap. 

HINTS  FOR  HANGING  CLOTHES  TO  DRY. 

1.  Hang  up  clothes  by  the  thickest  part,  waist  or  neck 
bands,  &c.,#  because,  if  hung  by  the  thinner  part,  the  water 
would  run  into  the  thick  part,  lodge  there,  and  take  longei 

2.  Hang  up  everything  wrong  side  out,  so  that  any  acci- 
dental soil  will  not  do  so  much  damage  as  if  it  came  on  the 
right  side. 

Eemember  the  importance  of  thoroughly  airing  clothes 
beiore  they  are  worn. 

^?Lth6Qe  ^ti°M  **         *>e  seen  that  washing  with 
kuaxiGHT  Soap  can  be  done  very  expeditiously. 

HINTS  FOR  STARCHING,   IRONING,  AND 

MANGLING. 

B+nT\ere  *?  t1W,°  Wa-JS  of  usinS  ^arch-hot,  as  in  boiled 
starch ;  and  cold,  as  m  raw  starch.  Boiled  starch  is  used  for 
things  that  do  not  need  to  be  very  stiff,  as  mus^^kce? 
curtains,  table-linen,  &c. ;  but  for  collar^,  cuffs  and  'shirt? 
which  can  hardly  be  too  stiff,  cold  (or  raw)  starch  ?s  used  ^ 
To  Make  Boiled  Starch.-Put  into  a  clean  basin  one 
heaped  tablespoon!  ul  of  starch,  add  only  just  enough  cold 
water  to  make  it  into  a  smooth  paste-about  two  tablespoon- 
f uls  will  be  enough-take  a  bit  of  SraxiGHi  Soap  and  stir^t 

'nStvfor^n^611  d™m8™™g>  and  obviates  Z 
pour  about  »  Sn?  ^T^™'  &C"  for  thi«  V^yose),  then 
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boiling)  over  it,  stirring  all  the  time,  until  a  transparent 
jelly  is  formed.  Be  careful  to  pour  the  boiling  water  on 
slowly,  as,  if  too  much  is  added,  the  starch  will  be  too  thin. 
The  amount  of  starch  made  will  depend  on  the  number  of 
things  to  be  starched.  Boiled  starch  can  be  used  hot  or  cold, 
but  must  not  be  kept  too  long,  or  it  will  become  watery. 
This  recipe  is  for  a  small  quantiy. 

Cold  Starch. — One  tablespoonful  of  starch,  mixed  with 
about  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  which  should  be  added 
gradually,  blending  the  starch  with  the  back  of  a  spoon,  till 
the  mixture  is  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  then  stir  a  piece  of 
Sunlight  Soap  round  and  round  in  the  starch  several  times. 
Cold  starch  is  best  made  with  soft  water,  or  water  softened  by 
the  addition  of  half  a  spoonful  of  powdered  borax  (which  has 
been  previously  dissolved  in  two  tablespoonfuls  oj  boiling  water ), 
to  the  half  pint  of  water.  The  use  of  a  little  Sunlight  Soap 
rubbed  into  the  starch  is  a  very  great  improvement  upon  the 
old  plan  of  using  turpentine  to  prevent  the  starch  sticking  to 
the  iron.  Turpentine  makes  the  linen  yellow,  unless  it  is  used 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  imparts  a  very  unpleasant  smell, 
and,  as  turpentine  is  highly  inflammable,  it  is  much  safer  out 
of  the  laundry. 

To  Starch  Shirts,  Cuffs,  Collars.— These  things  must, 
be  perfectly  clean  and  quite  dry  before  they  are  put  into  the 
starch.  Prepare  cold  starch,  as  directed  above,  in  a  clean 
basin.  The  starch  must  be  as  thick  as  cream,  but  not  lumpy, 
and  should  be  well  stirred  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  basin ; 
dip  the  things  into  it,  and  well  rub  and  soak  them  m  the 
starch  for  a  few  seconds,  squeeze  them  out,  and  roll  up  tightly 
in  a  clean  cloth.  They  must  then  be  left  for  about  an  hour,  so 
that  the  starch  may  soak  in.  In  starching  <  shirts,  only  the 
cuffs,  collars,  and  fronts  are  dipped  in  this  way,  not  the 

bodv  of  the  shirt.  _     .      ,  ™ 

To  Starch  Table- Linen,  Muslins,  &c— For  these  boiled, 
starch  should  be  used.  It  should  not  be  stiff  enough  to  stick, 
firmly  to  the  fingers.  Dip  the  things  into  it,  squeeze  them, 
pull  them  straight,  and  roll  in  a  dry  cloth.  Muslins,  lace 
and  fine  things  must  first  be  shaken,  and  clapped  between  the 
hands  before  being  roUed  in  the  cloth.  They  must  always- 
Kid  before  they  are  ironed,  then  sprinkled  with  clean 
Water,  rolled  in  a  clean  cloth,  and,  if  possible,  mangled^ 
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they  are  ironed.  For  fine  laces,  white  sugar  makes  a  sufficient 
stiffening,  and  is  easier  and  better  to  use  than  starch.  Put 
two  or  three  lumps  of  loaf  sugar  into  a  small  basin  half  full 
of  hot  water.  When  the  lace  is  washed  and  dried,  dip  it  into 
this  basin  and  hang  up  the  lace,  dripping,  to  dry,  draw  it  out 
with  the  fingers  when  dry,  and  clap  in  the  hands.  This  is 
better  than  ironing  for  fine  lace. 

Ironing. — Gas  stoves  are  now  made  very  cheaply  for  heat- 
ing irons.  They  are  cleanly,  economical,  and  cooler  for 
summer  use  than  a  fire.  Be  very  careful  to  keep  the  irons  clean. 
Some  silver  sand  or  powdered  bath-brick  should  be  ready, 
spread  on  a  large  paper,  upon  which  to  clean  the  irons.  It 
is  much  better  to  have  a  special  ironing  board  when  washing 
is  done  at  home,  than  to 
depend  upon  the  kitchen  -  %  ^ 
table.  The  board  should  = 
be  quite  smooth  and  free 

from  uneven  joints.  Two 

or  three  folds  of  clean 

blanket,  free  from  seams, 

should  cover  it,  and  over 

this  a  clean  sheet  or  calico 

be  spread;  this  must  be 

quite  smooth  and  free 

from  seams    or  darns, 

which     would  become 

printed  off  on  the  ironed 

linen.     If  the  sheet  be 

tacked  to  the  blanket  underneath  the  board,  it  will  save 

trouble.  For  ironing  skirts  and  shirts,  skirt-boards  and  shirt- 

boards  are  speciaUy  made,  and  are  a  great  help  and  con- 

VCH1QHC6  * 

1  T^1™"  *  and  Co»ars.— Take  the  shirt  out  of  the 

cloth  in  which  it  has  been  rolled  up  after  starching,  shake 
out  and  pull  straight,  leaving  no  creases,  and  rub  well  aU  over 
tne  part  that  has  been  starched  with  a  clean  cloth,  so  as  to 

eave  it  smooth  and  free  from  starch  on  the  surface.  Fold 
8?aig  «  do™  the  £ack>  and  ^on  all  the  unstarched 
th  Jo%t,  Tv \»hotto™h™  UP  int0  A"  gathers.  Iron 

w£?J?f?^  t  Vn  ^°  Wr°n2  8ide  first>  th™>  Posing 
heavily  with  a  hot  clean  iron, _on_ the  right  side/then  th? 
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neckband,  and  lastly,  the  fronts.  A  small  ironing  board  that: 
goes  under  the  fronts  is  a  great  help  in  ironing  shirt  fronts : 
properly ;  they  must  be  perfectly  smooth  and  glossy,  and; 
should  be  finished  off  with  a  polishing  iron  (a  specially  made; 
heavy  flat  iron  rounded  at  the  bottom  and  very  bright).  It: 
must  be  rubbed  and  pressed  firmly  on  the  linen,  using  as-: 
much  force  as  possible,  which  gives  a  beautiful  finish  to  the? 
surface.  Proper  stiffness  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  veryi 
hot  iron,  but  it  must  always  be  tried  first  on  a  piece  of  old; 
linen,  for  fear  of  scorching.  Always  iron  cuffs  and  collars,, 
after  rubbing  well  all  over,  to  free  from  loose  starch  and. 
creases,  on  the  wrong  side  first,  then  on  the  right.  They? 
must  not  be  too  dry  before  they  are  ironed.  If  creases  form: 
in  ironing,  they  are  made  worse  by  trying  to  iron  them  into, 
the  linen ;  rub  them  out,  if  possible,  by  damping  the  places 
slightly,  and  smoothing  out  the  crease.  Starched  things,, 
especially  shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs,  should  be  dried  welL 
before  a  hot  fire  after  ironing.  They  will  then  be  much, 
stiff  er. 

Muslin,  Laces  and  Fine  Things.— Muslin,  laces,  and', 
fine  things,  should  be  ironed  on  the  wrong  side,  the  way  oil 
the  selvage,  and  should  be  damped  by  sprinkling  witbn 
clean  water  beforehand,  and  a  cloth  should  cover  them,  over 
which  the  iron  is  passed.  Prints  (except  black  or  navyr 
blue)  should  be  ironed  on  the  right  side  to  make  them, 
glossy.  Flannels  must  never  be  ironed  with  a  very  hot  irom 
or  they  will  shrink,  and  they  must  be  ironed  on  the  wrong* 
side  before  they  are  quite  dry. 

To  Remove  a  Scorch  from  Linen.  —  Chop  up  two? 
onions  and  squeeze  the  juice  out  by  wringing  in  a  cloth,, 
ct  in  a  lemon  squeezer,  add  this  to  half  a  pint  oL 
vinegar,  half  an  ounce  of  Sunlight  Soap,  and  two  ounces 
of  fuller's  earth,  boil  this  till  thoroughly  mixed.  Keej 
in  a  covered  jar.  Spread  some  on  the  scorched  article 
with  a  knife,  let  it  dry  on,  then  wash  off  and  the  scorch 
vanishes. 

Mangling.— Sheets,  body  Hnen,  etc.,  must  be  quite  damp 
before  they  are  mangled,  and  should  be  placed  quite  smooth 
between  the  roUers.    If  possible,  one  person  should  hold  and. 
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smooth  the  linen  as  it  passes  through  the  mangle,  while  the 
other  turns  the  handle.  Creasing  will  thus  be  prevented. 
Mangle  large  things  and  small  things  separately.  Always 
take  care  that  buttons,  hooks,  etc.,  are  inside  the  folded  linen 
before  mangling,  otherwise  they  will  be  smashed  in  the 
process. 

To  Remove  Iron = Mould. — Place  the  iron-moulded  part 
stretched  tight  over  a  small  bowl  three  parts  full  of  boil- 
ing water,  so  that  the  steam  may  come  through  the  fabric. 


Dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  in  a  dessert- spoonful  of  lemon- 
juice  (this  answers  as  well  as  salts  of  lemon,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  not  being  poisonous  as  is  salts  of  lemon,  nor  so 
injurious  to  the  fabric),  dip  the  feather  end  of  a  quill  pen  or 
a  bit  of  cotton-wool  in  this,  and  rub  over  the  iron-mould  till 
it  disappears,  dipping  the  material  then  well  into  the  bowl  of 
water.  Afterwards  rinse  very  thoroughly  in  plenty  of  warm 
and  then  cold  water.  Eemember  that  if  iron-moulded  things 
are  put  into  the  wash  with  other  things,  the  iron-mould  will 
spread  to.  everything  it  touches. 


makes  linen  whiter  and  homes  brighter. 


N 


HOW  TO  READ  THE  GAS-METER. 


On  every  meter  there  are  three  dials,  as  here  shown— the 
one  on  the  left  hand  indicating  even  ten  thousands  up  to 
100,000;  the  next  even  thousands  up  to  10,000;  the  third 
even  hundreds  up  to  1,000.  The  meter,  as  shown  here,  reads 
59,900. 

To  prevent  G as = Meters  from  Freezing.— Unscrew  the 
brass  tap  on  top  of  the  meter,  and  pour  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
(four  ounces)  of  Lever's  Glycerine.  This  should  of  course 
be  done  at  the  very  beginning  of  frosty  weather.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  sometimes  in  exceptional  frost  the  gas  is 
frozen  "  at  the  main  "  outside  the  house  ;  under  these  circum- 
stances no  treatment  of  the  meter  will,  of  course,  be  of  any 
good. 


HOUSEHOLD  MEASUREMENTS. 


Bread  is  now  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  4  lb. 
and  2  lb.  loaf,  and  these  loaves  must  be  weighed  in  tUe 
presence  of  the  purchaser.  A  quartern  loaf  weighs,  however, 
about  4  lbs.  5  oz.  It  is  said  that  a  man  eats  on  an  average 
eleven  pounds  of  bread  weekly,  or  572  lbs.  yearly  which  xs 
calculated  to  be  obtained  from  one  quarter  of_wheat.  ( 
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Flour.— A  sack  of  flour  (i.e.,  5  bushels,  or  280  lbs.)  makes 
400  lbs.  .of  white  bread. 
A  barrel  of  flour  weighs  196  lbs. 
A  bushel  of  flour  (i.e.,  4  pecks)  weighs  56  lbs. 
A  peek,  or  stone  of  flour,  or  4  quarterns,  weighs  14  lbs. 
A  quartern  of  flour  weighs  3^  ibs. 

Measurements  of  Liquids,  &c— An  ordinary-sized  glass- 
tumbler  holds  about  half-a-pint  (i.e.,  about  ten  fluid  ounces). 

An  ordinary-sized  teacup  holds  about  one  gill  or  5  to  6 
ounces. 

An  ordinary-sized  wine-glass  holds  four  tablespoonfuls,  or  2 
ounces,  or  16  teaspoonfuls,  or  2  fluid  ounces  (Apothecaries' 
measure). 

(  One  pint  in  Apothecaries'  measure  is  equal  to  20  fluid  ounces. 
%.e.,  also  20  ounces  by  weight  of  water,  hence  the  rhyme— 
A  pint  of  pure  water 
Weighs  a  pound  and  a  quarter. 

One  teaspoonful  is  equal  to  one  dram. 
One  dessert-spoonful  is  equal  to  two  drams. 
One  tablespoonful  is  equal  to  four  drams. 
Sixty  minims  or  drops  is  equal  to  one  dram. 

,    Butter.— One  pound  of  soft  butter  is  equal  to  one  quart. 
A  firkin  of  butter  is  equal  to  56  lbs. 

Potatoes.— A  sack  of  potatoes  weighs  168  lbs.  ;  one  peck 
equal  to  20  lbs. ;  new  potatoes  are  usually  sold  in  2  lb.  punnet 

Coals  and  Coke.— A  sack  of  coals  weighs  2  cwt.,  and  a 
sack  of  coke  is  equal  to  about  4  bushels,  a  chaldron  of  coke 
being  equal  to  twelve  sacks. 

•  ?„aper-— A  ^uire  of  paper  is  24  sheets,  and  a  ream  of  paper 
is  20  quires.  r  1 

Apples.— One  peck  is  equal  to  16  lbs.;  one  sieve  beino- 
equal  to  a  bushel.  ° 

Cheese.— A  clove  of  cheese  is  8  lbs. 

Lettuce.— Twenty-two  heads  of  lettuce  go  to  the  score, 
though  usually  twenty-one  articles  go  to  the  score. 

Hogsheads.— A  hogshead  of  beer  is  54  gallons  ;  of  wine, 
63  gallons.  ' 


makes  light  work  of  a  heavy  wash. 
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SELF-MEASUREMENT  FOR  DRESSMAKING. 


MEASURES. 

the  sleeve  is  about  2  in.  longer  than  the  under  part.  #_ 

"sunughtTsoap 


FASHIONS. 
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FASHIONS  AND  PATTERNS  ;  OR,  WHAT  TO  WEAR. 


THE 


"The  middle  course  is  best"  in  fashionable  attire  as  in 
other  things — that  is,  Be  not  too  much  in  the  fashion  or  too 
much  out  of  it.  Do  not  give  too  much 
time  to  thoughts  about  dress,  and  do 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  neglect  it  so 
much  and  be  so  careless  as  to  appear 
elovenly  and  untidy. 

Some  Pretty  Hats. 

Some  women  seem  to  have  an  in- 
stinct for  making  pretty  hats.  A  few 
touches  here  and  there,  with  a  few 
poses  of  the  head  to  this  side  or  that, 
to  watch  the  effect ;  and,  behold !  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  hat  is  changed 
and  it  looks  bright  and  suitable. 
Artificial  flowers  of  all  kinds  are 
being  pressed  into  the  service,  and 
one  pretty  composition  is  the  Lily  of  Fig.  1. — The  Lilt  of 
the  Yalley  hat.  The  shape  is  wreathed  Valley  Hat. 

in  green  chiffon,  answering  to  the  fresh  green  of  the  leaf  of 

loops  of  green  ribbon,  also  veiled  in 
chiffon,  form  an  aigrette  on  the  left 
hand,  and  the  rest  is  covered  with 
lilies  according  to  taste,  the  lilies  and 
their  leaves  being  fixed  upright  as 
in  the  pattern  (Fig.  1). 

Feathers,  in  fact,  are  to  some  ex- 
tent being  eclipsed  by  flowers  as 
adornments  for  ladies'  headgear, 
and  this  change — as  involving  less 
cruelty  in  killing  birds— is  satis- 
factory. Some  women  go  too  far, 
and  turn  large  hats  into  perfect 
flower  gardens.  Snowdrops,  violets 
and  daffodils  appear,  then  roses, 
pansies,  and  primulas,  poppies, 
daisies,  geraniums,  and  even  holly- 
hocks.   Of  hollyhocks,  indeed,  an 


-A  Pretty  Rose 
Hat. 


makes  homes  brighter  and  hearts  lighter. 
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aigrette  can  easily  be  maae,  and  an  effective  hat  has  been  made 
of  ivy-leaves  with  an  aigrette  of  hollyhocks.  Roses  also  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  (Fig.  2)  with  other  flowers 

or  leaves.  Indeed,  the  variety  seems 
infinite.  Some  hats  have  been  con- 
•structed  entirely  of  flowers,  pansies 
being  great  favourites  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  to  size,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  large  hats  are  popular,  for,  in 
fact,  many  women  look  much  better 
in  large  hats  than  in  small. 

A  pretty  Paris  hat  (Fig  3),  is  made 
of  yellow  fancy  straw,  with  a  broad 
brim  turning  slightly  behind.  From 
the  crown  stand  out  loops  of  black 
mousseline   de   soie,   all  round,  star 
fashion.     On  either  side  a  bouquet 
of  cowslips,  or  may  be  other  suitable 
Fig.  3.— A  Paris  Hat.    flowers,  nestles  between  the  loops, 
■while  yellow  silk  ribbon  loops  and  four  black  wings  fill  up 
the  vacant  space  behind  the  black  loops ;   a  cache-peigne  of 
cowslips  being  placed  under  the  brim  at  the  back. 

Nevertheless,  feathers  are  not  quite 
out  of  fashion,  though  they  have  so 
largely  given  way  to  flowers.  Yet  a 
pretty  hat  may  be  made  without 
flowers  by  raising  up  an  "aigrette" 
of  three  ostrich  feathers  with  suitable 
ribbon  frilled  round.  (Fig.  4.)  A 
very  simple  yet  pretty  child's  hat  may 
be  made  of  pink  Tuscan  straw,  trim- 
med with  a  wreath  of  white  daisies, 
shaded  pink  (about  three  deep)  and 
tied  on  the  left  side  by  an  upright  bow 
of  fairly  broad,  white  satin  ribbon. 
For  autumn  or  winter  all  kinds  of 
picturesque  little  Dutch  bonnets  may 
be  worn,  but  the  "Daisy"  hat,  i.e., 
having  a  wreath  of  daisies  round  the 
crown,  is  pretty  and  useful  in  summer. 

Some  hats  are  becoming  M^^^^J^-^ 


Fig.  4.— Pretty  Hat 
without  Flowers. 
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Fig.  5.- 


there  is  still  a  tendency  to  place  the  highest,  or  main 
trimming,  on  one  side — the  left.  A  pretty  high-crown  hat 
has  some  light  trimming,  say  goffered  chiffon,  or  lace,  ot 
mousseline  de  soie  on  either  side,  a 
couple  of  ostrich  feathers  on  the 
left,  two  or  three  flowers  on  the 
right,  and  a  light  ribbon  or  bow  in 
front  (Fig.  5).  This  hat  is  also  much 
simpler  than  some  of  the  gorgeously 
beflowered  structures  which  have 
been  in  vogue. 

As  for  the  material  for  hats,, 
coloured  straws  seem  to  have  super- 
seded the  felt  "  Plateau  "  of  a  few 
seasons  since.  The  "Plateau,"  it 
may  be  remembered,  was  nipped 
up  in  the  centre,  a  process  which 
caused  it  to  undulate  round  the 
edge,  while  underneath  was  a 
velvet  under-brim  or  bandeau ;  now 
"plateaus"  in  coloured  straw  have 
come  in,  and  they  are  usually  made  up  over  an  under-brim 

of  black  lace  or  chiffon,  with  ostrich 
tips  as  the  top  trimming. 

A  simple  but  elegant  Parisian  hat 
is  thus  described :  the  shape  is, 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  centenarian 
"box"  or  "top"  hat,  with  the  two; 
sides  waving  upward  and  the  top  of 
the  crown  a  little  longer  than  the 
lower  part.  The  material  is  of  finely 
but  plainly  plaited  straw,  green  in' 
colour,  and  the  edge  binding  and, 
three  bands  round  the  somewhat} 
high  crown  are  of  a  darker  shade  of 
green  velvet,  while  three  ostrich  tips 
of  feathers  of  the  same  tint  rise  from^ 
the  left  side.  Here  again  we  see 
Fig.  6.  A  Pretty  Toque,  that  the  highest  trimming  is  on  one 

«n™n^*i       j      ,    ,eide  of  tlle  nat>  instead  of  being' 
equally  balanced  on  both  sides. 


-A  High-Cbows 
Hat 
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For  those  who  do  not  care  for  hats,  a  pretty  toque  (Fig.  G) 

for  autumn  or  winter  wear,  may  he 
made  of  velvet,  hent  or  in  folds,  so 
as  not  to  look  fiat,  and  adorned  on 
one  side  with  folds  or  hows  of  soft 
lace,  two  or  three  flowers  suitahle 
to  the  season,  and  one  or  two  neat 
upstanding  feathers. 

Blouses  and  Skikts. 

Blouses  have  still  continued  popu- 
lar,  and   are   of  infinite  variety. 
They  are  very  accommodating  and 
enormous  shows  of  them  were  to  he 
seen    in  the 
West  End 
houses  last 
season.  Avery 
#  dainty  one 
(Fig.  7)  con- 
sists of  delicate 
troche  of  pink 
and  grey.  The 
ruffles  at 
throat  and 
wrists,  and 
the  douhle  frill  on  the  left  side  of  bodice, 
are  of  grey  chiffon  over  pink,  and  the 
shirred  grey  chiffon  sleeves  are  placed 
over  pirTk  silk  linings.     This  blouse 
would  look  well  with  a  pale  grey  cloth 
skirt  with  an  under-frill  (in  hem)  of 
pink  silk  with  pinked  edge     ihe  silt 
under-frills  add  greatly  to  the  effect  of 
a  nice  skirt,   as  they  look  so  much 
prettier  when  it  is  lifted,  or  when  the 
folds  turn  over,  than  plain  lining.  A  very 
pretty,  soft  grey  cloth  has  been  intro- 
duced for  skirts,  trimmed  with  grey 
braiding  and  worn  wift .  grey  suede ,  g £oves 

A  Stylish  AfteekoonJI™  (*ig.  ej  may   °_ 


Fig.  7. — A  Dainty  Blouse 
and  Skirt. 


Fig.  8.— Stylish 
Afternoon  Gown. 
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green  cloth  or  vigoyne  for  the  skirt  and  sleeves,  while  the  Bolero 

cape  sleeves,  and  folded  waist-band  are  of  sage-green  velvet  ■ 

but  the  Bolero  is  trimmed  with 

chinchilla,  as  is  also  the  wrist  of 

sleeves  over  a  frill  of  ivory-satin 

broche,  and  is  worn  over  a  broche 

ivory-satin  full  shirt  and  folded 

collar.  Eedand  ambergine  coloured 

cloths  are  used  for  "coat"  and 
shirt  costumes  as  well  as  pretty 
grey,  while  the  great  public  in- 
terest aroused  in  Dr.  Nansen  and 
the  polar  explorations  caused  the 
name  Polar  silk  to  be  given  to  a 
fabric  which,  however,  is  really 
composed  more  of  canvas  than  silk. 

While  tailor-made  costumes  are 
declining  in  popularity,  and  the 
opposite  style  of  many  frills, 
flounces,  and  fripperies  seems  com- 


Fig.  9.— A  Walking 

COSIUMB. 

ing  in,  yet  natty,  tailor-made 
dress  need  not  altogether  go 
out  of  fashion.  Neat,  well- 
made  plain  cloth  gowns  and 
coats  are  held  by  some  to  be 
too  useful  to  lose.  A  neat 
walking  costume  may  be  made 
of  dark  purple  cloth,  or  other 
colour  to  taste,  with  the  bodice 
cut,  to  some  extent,  "Eton" 
fashion,  and  bouud  with  white 
kerseymere ;  three  white  pearl 
buttons  may  be  added  on  either  side  toward  the  waist  A 


Fig.  10.— The  Cape  Jacket. 


for  the  sake  of  quality. 
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■waistcoat  of  white  cloth  may  he  worn  underneath,  and 
braided  in  military  style  with  white  braid. 

Costumes  and  Mantles. 

Walking  and  "  tailor-made  "  costumes  may  be  of  braided 
grey  cloth,  serge  or  cashmere  in  many  shades  of  colour 
< — granite,    "  smoke  "   and    "  dove "  ;    the    braid  being 

narrow  and  put  on  either  in 
numerous  rows  or  in  ornate  pat- 
terns. 

The  Cape  Jacket  forms  a  dainty 
and  becoming  little  mantle.  It 
may  be  in  green  cloth.  (Fig.  10), 
trimmed  with  gold  braid,  and 
lined  with  pale  pink  silk.  The 
bodice  fits  tightly,  and  has  a  short 
basque,  while  the  cape-sleeves  are 
about  waist-length.    The  cape- 
jacket  combines  the  convenience 
of  the  cape,  and  the  neatness  and 
smartness  of  the  jacket.    It  can 
be  made  to  fasten  down  the  front 
with  a  basque,  as  an  ordinary 
tight-fitting  jacket,  or  in  Eton  or 
"  Bolero  "  style.    The  braiding 
may  be  in  rows  of  narrow  black 
braid;  the  lining  is,  of  course, 
.  important,  and  may  be  of  satin, 
while  the  sleeves  should  be  very 
full,  and  descend  to  the  elbows. 
The  lonnet  is  a  pretty  "  Breton," 
made  of  white  lace  over  white 
satin,  and  trimmed  with  pink 
roses  and  green  ostrich  feathers. 

The  "  Sac  "  Coat  may  not  appear  pretty,  but  has  become 
fashionable  with  some.  It  may  be  made  of  fawn-faced  cloth, 
and  is  cut  just  down  to  the  waist.  Other  "  Sac  "  coats  hide 
the  waist  altogether ;  this  cut  reveals  it.  It  is  stitched 
round  with  three  rows  of  white  stitching,  and  fastened  on  the 
left  side  by  three  white  buttons.  The  sleeves  are  wide  at  the 
shoulder,  but  narrow  at  the  wrists.  

v   SUNLIGHT  SOAP  is  made  in  a  special  manner 


Fig.  11. — An  Evening  Gown 
of  Silk  and  Velvet. 
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Various  Gowns. 

An  Evening:  Gown  (Fig.  1 1 )  of  silk  and  velvet  suitable  for 
dinner,  theatre,  soiree  or  any  evening  function,  may  be  made 
with  the  skirt  of  white  Mikado 
or  J apanese  silk,  with  pattern 
of  blue  cornflowers  •;  bodice  of 
cornflower  blue  velvet  fasten- 
ing at  back. 

By  way  of  contrast  we  may 
mention  a  Black  Canvas 
Gown  (Fig.  12).  This  gown 
is  placed  over  salmon-pink 
silk  or  satin  ;  the  bodice  is  full 
and  drawn  in  by  a  high  waist 
scarf  of  salnion  pink  satin  tied 
in  big  bow  at  back.  The  cape 
is  of  salmon  satin  edged  with 
black  lace.   The  black  canvas 


Fig.  12.— A  Black  Castas 
Gown. 

sleeves  are  wrinkled.  This  gown, 
with  suitable  hat,  would  do  well 
for  a  garden  party. 

Another  suitable  dress  for  walking 
or  garden  party  is  a  Pretty  Gown 
of  Blue  and  "White  (Fig.  13).  The 
dress  is  of  navy  blue  canvas  with 
linings  and  trimmings  of  white  silk. 
Cool  and  serviceable,  it  will  also 
be  found  most  useful  for  taking 
abroad  or  to  the  seaside. 

A  really  pretty  gown  and  in 
good  taste  may  be  made  thus : 
The  gown  should  be  of  delicate 
fawn  cloth  with  a  plain  skirt.  The 
bodice  is  cut  Zouave  fashion,  almost  meeting  in  front,  and  is 
almost  covered  with  an  appliqu6  of  white  satin  piped  round 

for  the  sake  of  effectiveness. 


Tig-  13  —  A  Pretty  Gown  of 
Blue  akd  White. 
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with  white  velvet.  Branches  of  the  appliqut  also  spread  down 
the  upper  portion  of  sleeve  ;  collar  and  cuffs  also  receiving  it. 

Yet  another  pretty  costume 
may  be  thus  described :  A. 
Gbass  Lawn  Costume  (Fig. 
14).  The  lawn  is  made  up 
over  green  silk  lining.  The 
edges  of  ruff,  basque,  revers 
and  ceinture,  or  girdle,  are 
embroidered  with  green  silk, 
yellow  jasmine  and  green 
leaves.  The  elbow  sleeves  are 
of  accordioned  grass  lawn 


Fig.  14.- 


-A  Grass  Lawn 
Costume. 


over  tight-fitting  under-sleeves 
of  green  silk.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  young  lady's  costume  for 
summer  wear. 

Another,  which  would  also 
serve  as  a  Garden  Party  Cos- 
tume (Fig.  15)  is  thus  composed : 
Gown,  made  of  shot  yellow  and 
pale  grey  silk  ;  bodice  plain,  fas- 
tening at  the  back  with  a  white 
satin  yoke,  covered  with  white 
rose  point  lace  and  ruff.  From 
the  yoke  falls  a  frill  of  pale  grey 
rbiffon  •  a  scarf  of  the  same  is  , 
fdded  round  waist  and  tied  in  short  spreading  bow  at  the 

back.  .  - 

""SUNLIGHT  SOAP  is  made  at 


Fig.  15.— Garden  Part* 
Costume. 
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Of  heavier  cloths  suitable  for  colder  weather  we  will  give 
an  example :  The  skirt  and  bodice  are  of  violet  cloth  with 
•bars  of  velvet  on  either  side  of  the  skirt  below  the  hips.  The 
yoke  and  collar  are  of  mauve  satin,  embroidered  with  violet 
silk  and  chenille,  and  space  at  the  neck  is  filled  with  violet 
velvet  (optional).  With  this  dress  may  be  worn  a  black  felt 
hat,  trimmed  with  mauve  satin  and  violet  feathers,  and  a 
spray  of  hyacinth  or  other  suitable  flower  in  front. 

A  Charming  Wedding  Gown.  This  simple  and  charming 
gown  may  perhaps  form  a  model  if  not  exactly  reproduced: 
The  material  is  ivory  white  satin  made  with  perfectly  plain 
skirt,  and  plain  bodice  fastened 
at  the  back.  Over  this  is  a 
dainty  "  Bolero  "  edged  with 
orange  blossoms,  which  are  also 
used  to  edge  the  collar,  waist, 
and  wrists.  The  sleeves  are 
tight,  headed  by  butterfly  tops 

caught  by  sprays   of  orange 

blossoms.  Veils  add  much  grace 

to  a  bridal  dress,  and  orange 

blossoms  on  the  head  are  most 

becoming.    Pages  to  bear  the 

train  of  the  bride  and  sometimes 

dressed  in  white  satin  have 

been  in  vogue  lately  at  many 

"  smart  "   weddings.  White 

moire   is    also  -a  j  charming  » 

material  for  wedding  gowns, 

with  a  profusion  of  lace. 

A  pretty  method  of  fastening 

the  veil  is  by  a  diamond  clasp 

and    an    aigrette   of  orange 

blossom  which  gives  also  an 

additional  height  to  the  head. 
There   are    charming  grey 

cloths  for  "coats"  and  skirt 

gowns,  which  make  excellent 

costumes  ;  especially  combined  with  white"  satin  facings  or 
wajstcoat  or  silver  braidings.  Black  and  white  checks  bid 
rair  to  be  formidable  rivals  to  the  grey  cloth  gown. 

the  largest  soap  works  in  the  world. 


16. — A  Charming  and  Simple  1 
Wedding  Gown. 
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USEFUL  HINTS  FOR  FAMILIES. 

Lifebuoy  Soap  Indoors. 

In  the  cellar,  larder,  pantry,  scullery,  and  sinks,  LIFE- 
BUOY SOAP  Las  an  important  work  to  do.  If  the  cellar 
be  musty  and  dirty,  food  kept  in  it  will  soon  go  bad. 
If  the  larder  swarms  with  flies,  or  if  it  smells  badly, 
the  meat  kept  in  it  will  soon  become  uneatable,  the  milk 
will  turn  sour  or  putrid,  fish  will  become  tainted;  in  fact, 
without  a  pure,  sweet  larder,  good  food  will  turn  to 
poison.    Any  larder  can  be  kept  pure  and  sweet  (pro- 
vided a  drain  does  not  leak  into  it)  by  opening  the  win- 
dows and  washing  shelves,  cupboards,  &c,  with  LLbL- 
BUOY  SOAP.  The  pantry  should  be  treated  m  the  same 
way.    The  scullery  and  sinks  also.    If  they  are  dirty,  or 
small  badly,  the  air  of  the  whole  house  is  sure  to  suffer 
Professor  Billroth  points  out  how  cooks  may  get  blood 
poisoning  from  a  cut  with  a  knife  that  has  been  used  on 
game  or  meat  that  is  going  bad.    Knives  used  for  such 
purposes  should  immediately  be  soaked  m  LI* LBUU* 
SOAP  and  water,  also  the  hands  that  have  handled  such 
meat.     This  is  important  advice  for  cooks  and  butchers 
to  remember.    If  by  accident  the  hand  should  b*  cut 
by  a  dirty  knife,  the  wound  should  be  well  sucked  to 
remove  the  poison  as  quickly  as  possible.  m 

In  the  dining-room  and  drawing-rooms,,  study,  boudoir, 
andlibrary,  LIFEBUOY  SOAP  should  be  used  m  peri- 
odical cleaning.  It  will  thoroughly  cleanse  and  purify  the 
floors  when  carpets  are  taken  up.  Will  sweeten  sideboard 
cupboards  and  cheff  oniers,  where  eatables  are  often  kept. 
Will  cleanse  and  purify  wood-work,  willsweetenthesmok- 
ing-room,  purify  bath-rooms  and  lavatories,  prevent  the 
housemaid's  closet  and  sinks  from  smell *g  unrieaaan 

Tn  the  bedrooms  all  chamber  utensils  should  be 
daSy  washed  ZZ  LIFEBUOY  SOAP.  The  floors 
^rubbld  with  it  periodically;  and  blankets  and  bed- 
steads  washed  with  it  at  all  spring  cleanings. 

Fleas,  bugs,  and  all  such  pests  can  be  got  nd  of  by 
using  LIFEBUOY  SOAP  for  washing  bed  furniture. 


SUNLIGHT  SOAP  supplies 


People  who  suffer  from  perspiring  feet  should  wash 
them  once  a  day,  or  twice  in  very  hot  weather,  in  LIFE- 
BUOY SOAP  and  hot  water.  Eor  the  bath,  its  occa- 
sional use  will  be  found  most  purifying  to  the  skin, 
particularly  after  exercise. 

In  the  nursery.    If  children  (or  grown  people  either) 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  become  infected  with  parasites 
(lice)  in  the  hair,  they  should  adopt  the  following  treat- 
ment—first  soak  the  head  and  hair  well  in  strong  vinegar 
and  water,  this  will  loosen  from  off  the  hairs  all  the  eggs 
(nits)  of  these  loathsome  pests.    Then  scour  the  head 
weH  with  LIFEBUOY  SOAP  and  hot  water,  using 
plenty  of  the  soap,  rubbing  it  thoroughly  into  the  skin  of 
the  head,  and  keeping  the  eyes  shut.  For  the  disagree- 
able skm  disease  known  as  Itch,  a  hot  bath  should  be 
taken  at  night,  using  free  lathering  of  LIFEBUOY 
SOAP,  and  after  that,  when  the  skin  is  softened  with 
the  soap  and  water,  sulphur  ointment  should  be  rubbed 
into  the  affected  parts,  which  are  principally  between 
tne  nngers  and  toes,  and  the  crevices  of  the  joints. 

Lifebuoy    Soap  in  Public. 

LIFEBUOY  SOAP  as  a  cleanser,  purifier,  and  reliable 
disinfectant,  simple  in  use,  and  pleasant  in  operation 
should  be  used  in — ■  1  ' 

1.  Public  Schools. 

2.  Hospitals. 

3.  Workhouses'. 

4.  Infirmaries. 

5.  Dispensaries— particularly  in  the  waiting-rooms 
wheresick^ 

6.  Lavatories  and  waiting-rooms  of  railway  stations. 

7.  Cabins  of  ships.— Lavatories  of  same. 

i  ln  .ro?fs  used  for  mothers'  meeWs  and  all 
such  charitable  purposes.  ana  an 

9.    In  soup  kitchens,  clubs,  &c 


the  largest  demand  in  the  world. 
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THE  HOUSEHOLD  DOCTOR. 

Abscess. 


-This 
painful  sore 
shows  a  poor 
state  of  health 
and  is  caused 
"by  an  accu- 
mulation of 
bad  matte  r,  or 
"  pus,"  in  the 
blood;  the 
"pus" 
gathers 
t  o  t  h  e 
r  surface, 
where  a 
swelling 
occurs 
some- 
what 
conical 
in  shape 
and  at 
length 
the  skin 

breaks  and  the  bad  matter  escapes.  The  abscess  may 
thus  be  regarded  as  an  effort  of  nature  to  rid  the  system  of 
the  bad  matter  in  the  blood,  but  this  effort  is  attended  with' 
great  pain  to  the  patient.  Belief  is  obtained  by  opening 
the  abscess— when  sufficiently  large  and  matured— by  a 
lancet— an  operation  which  should  be  performed  by  a  doctor. 
Fomentations  of  hot  flannels  wrung  out  of  boiling  water 
may  be  applied  to  accelerate  the.  growth.  Linseed  poultices 
may  also  be  applied  for  this  purpose,  and  about  ten  minutes 
before  the  poultice  is  used  the  abscess  should  be  smeared 
over  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Lever  s  glycerine  and 
extract  of  belladonna.    If  the  abscess  be  slow  and  not  very  , 
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painful  it  may  perhaps  be  dispersed  by  applying  tincture  of 
iodine.  But  as  a  rule  it  is  well  to  foment  and  poultice  the 
part  as  directed  and  so  bring  out  the  bad  matter  from  the 
system.  The  abscess  should  be  allowed  to  discharge  itself 
and  not  be  pushed  or  pressed  with  the  finger.  People 
should  liveon  pure  and  wholesome  food,  practise  great 
cleanliness  in  person  and  dress,  using  plenty  of  Sunlight 
and  Lifebuoy  Soap,  avoid  all  inflammatory  drinks  and 
exhausting  excesses,  and  they  would  in  all  probability  never 
suffer  from  these  painful  sores.  The  patient  should  be 
careful  to  live  well,  but  on  plain,  nutritious  and  digestible 
diet. 

Ague.— Abo  called  intermittent  fever,  as  the  attacks  recur 
in  paroxysms.  Each  attack  has  three  stages :  (1)  the  cold  fit 
with  chilliness  of  the  body,  aching  of  the  limbs  and  chattering 
of  the  teeth  ;  (2)  the  hot  fit,  accompanied  by  thirst,  headache, 
hot  flushings,  and  high  pulse,  followed  by  (3)  the  perspiration 
stage,  when  gradually  the  patient  feels  relieved.  Each  stage 
lasts  about  two  hours.  Further  there  are  three  types  of  ague, 
the  quotidian,  when  the  patient  suffers  a  paroxysm  daily; 
the  tertian,  when  a  patient  suffers  every  other  day,  this  is 
the  most  frequent  type ;  and  the  quartan,  in  which  the  attack 
comes  on  every  fourth  day.  Causes ;  Marsh  malaria,  living  on 
low  and  marshy  ground,  &c.  Eemedies ;  Warm  baths,  °and 
warm  non-alcoholic  drinks,  such  as  barley-water,  &c,  also, 
m  the  hot  stage,  saline  draughts  are  beneficial ;  but  the  specific 
remedy  is  sulphate  of  quinine,  2  to  5  grains  being  a  dose  and 
taken  perhaps  three  times  at  intervals  between  the  attacks. 

Anaemia.— Poorness  of  blood.  Sometimes  occurs  alone, 
but  is  often  one  of  the  symptoms  of  other  complaints.  Young 
women  poorly  nourished  suffer  most  from  this  evil,  and  often 
exhibit  great  pallor  of  face  and  lips,  with  a  wax-like  com- 
plexion. Palpitation  of  the  heart  arises,  the  appetite  is 
poor,  and  the  patient  suffers  much  difficulty  in  doing  her 
work.  Tonics  such  as  quinine  and  iron  are  useful,  and  the 
patient  should  take  plenty  of  wholesome  and  nourishing 
digestible  food,  not  omitting  fat,  and  exercise  in  the  fresh  aiS 
ine  dialysed  iron  is  a  good  form  of  taking  that  medicine,  as 
it  does  not  constipate  the  bowels.  Cod-liver  oil  and  iron  also 
lorm  an  excellent  remedy.  The  cheapest  is  the  cod-liver  oil 
irom  a  fishmonger's,  while  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  may 

with  less  labour,  greater  comfort. 
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be  bought  at  a  chemist's.  One  teaspoonful  of  the  oil  and  7 
or  8  drops  of  the  iron  in  half  a  wineglass  of  water,  but  not 
more,  may  be  taken  three  times  a  day  directly  after  meals. 
Do  not  exceed  this  dose.  The  easiest  way  is  to  dip  a  spoon 
in  boiling  water,  and  put  the  dose  into  the  hot  spoon,  off 
which  it  slips  easily. 

Angina  Pectoris. — Severe  pains  in  the  chest  with  feeling 
as  of  death  coming  on  through  suffocation,  and  arising  after 
exertion.  The  anguish  and  dread  suffered  by  the  patient  are 
extreme;  the  complaint  is  associated  with  disease  of  the 
heart  in  some  form  or  other.  A  competent  medical  man 
should  be  consulted,  but  in  general  habits  of  life  all  excesses 
should  be  absolutely  avoided,  also  excitement  of  the  mind,  or 
any  over-exertiun  of  the  body;  hypodermic  injections  of 
morphine  are  sometimes  given  to  relieve  the  pain,  also  ether 
or  chloroform  is  inhaled;  while  the  inhalation  of  nitrite  of 
amyl  in  some  cases  acts  almost  like  a  charm.  The  complaint 
is  however  far  too  serious  for  amateur  treatment.  Carry  out 
the  doctor ',s  directions  implicitly  and  preserve  absolute  calm- 
ness— though  not  stagnation — of  mind  and  body. 

Aphonia. — Loss  of  voice.  Usually  results  from  bad  con- 
dition of  the  throat  and  larynx  as  in  ulceration,  or  inflammation 
of  the  vocal  chords.  Exposure  to  severe  cold  and  sore  throat 
cause  some  people  to  lose  their  voice.  A  mustard  plaster 
over  the  throat,  also  the  inhalation  of  steam,  are  useful 
remedies,  while  the  application  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  vocal  chords,  should  they  be  inflamed  or  ulcerated, 
is  recommended,  but  this  remedy  must  be  applied  by  a 
medical  man.  Aphonia  sometimes  arises  from  over- straining 
the  voice.  Among  the  remedies  are  rest  and  bathing  the 
throat  in  cold  water,  afterwards  briskly  rubbing  it  to  pro- 
mote a  glow  and  strengthen  it.    {See  also  Sore  Throat.) 

Apoplexy.  —A  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  with  a  great 
pressure  on  the  brain,  producing  insensibility  as  a 
consequence ;  or  a  blood  vessel  in  the  head  may  burst  and 
blood  overflow  on  the  brain.  A  patient  sometimes  falls 
suddenly,  and  becomes  unconscious,  the  face  is  flushed, 
breathing  heavy,  pulse  slow;  or  the  attack  may  be  more 
gradual,  the  patient  sinking  slowly  into  a  state  of  insensibility 
and  never  rallying.  Once  more,  the  patient  may  suddenly 
lose  the  power  of  speech  and  also  power  on  one  side  ot  me 
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body,  but  lie  still  retains  bis  senses.     Paralysis  frequently 
accompanies  or  follows  apoplexy.    The  attack  is  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  treat,  and  professional  assistance  should  at  once 
be  sought,  but  the  doctor  may  reside  at  some  distance  and 
much  depends  on  prompt  treatment.     The  head  should  be 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  body  and  cold-water  bandages 
applied  and  kept  cold.    The  feet  and  legs  should  be  placed 
m  a  hot  bath  and  weU  rubbed  when  taken  out ;  all  clothes 
around  the  neck  or  throat  should  be  loosened   or  even 
removed.    Ergot  may  be  given  to  check  the  bleeding  and 
a  motion  of  the  bowels  should  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible. 
Attention  should  be  given  to  premonitory  symptoms,  such  a  3 
excessive  drowsiness,  intense  and  throbbing  headache,  any- 
thing m  short  which  suggests  fulness  of  blood  in  the  head 
Abstemiousness  in  diet  should  be  sedulously  cultivated 
attention  paid  to  regular  action  of  the  bowels,  and  cold  water 
bandages  applied  to  the  head. 

Asthma.-  A  complaint  of  the  breathing,  occurring  in 
paroxysms  and  accompanied  with  tightness  over  the  chest 
and  by  wheezing.    The  distress  is  often  veiy  great,  as  the 
patient   anticipates  suffocation  every  moment.     It  is  a 
^0n$1fated  ?0I1'T>laint>  and  though  alarming,  yet  it  is  not  in 
itself  fatal ;  it  often  leaves  a  cough  and  is  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  bronchitis,  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  affection  of  the 
heart.  _  The  causes  of  asthma  are  somewhat  obscure,  some 
authorities  stating  that  disorder  of  the  stomach  is  at  the  root 
oi  the  matter,  yet  atmospheric  changes  have  sometimes  much 
to  do  with  it.    The  immediate  cause  is  said  to  be  a  spasmodic 
action  of  the  air  tubes  of  the  lungs.    Whether  due  much  or 
little  to  stomachic  derangement,  asthmatic  sufferers  should 
be  very  careful  about  their  diet:  it  must  be  simple,  nutritious 
and  very  digestible  ;  the  last  meal  should  be  digested  before 
going  to  sleep.    Should  the  stomach  be  full  when  an  attack 
supervenes  a  spoonful  of  ipecacuanha  wine  as  an  emetic  will 
give  relief.     Smoking  well-dried  stramonium  leaves  is  a 
good  remedy.    Tha  plant  can  be  grown  in  any  garden,  and 

d^rX?  ?n  tn  °vdmf J  t0bacC0  P^6  I  stramonium 
cigarettes  can  also  be  bought.     Fumes  of  burning  nitre 

12Z»T  m,os\tfficaf 0U8  whe*  inlialed-  I*  bad  attacks  the 
application  to  the  chest  of  a  thick  flannel  wrung  out  of 

boihngwater,  and  sprinkled  with  turpentine  is  beneficial. 
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Asthmatic  patients  also  need  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  badly 
ventilated  rooms  make  them  much  worse.  Stramonium,  .we 
may  add,  is  also  known  as  "thorn  apple,"  and  it  acts  as  an 
anti- spasmodic,  and  as  an  anodyne.  Should  patients  not  liko 
to  smoke  it,  an  infusion  of  it  in  hot  water  may  be  inhaled. 

Atrophy  (Wasting  away). — Indicates  diseased  action  of 
some  vital  organ  ;  or  a  want  of  nourishment ;  or  an  inability 
to  assimilate  nourishing  food;  or  some  exhausting  complaint 

draining  the  system  ;  worms  may 
cause  atrophy.  The  organs  in  which 
-the  deficiency  of  vital  force  exists 
should  be  discovered,  and  if  plenty  of 
wholesome,  nourishing  food,  fresh 
air,  healthy  exercise,  cold  bathing, 
judiciously  practised,  do  not  effect  a. 
cure,  and  the  atrophied  or  shrunken 
parts  do  not  begin  to  regain  their 
natural,  healthy  and  rounded  form, 
other  measures  must  be  adopted,  and 
a  reliable  tonic,  such  as  steel  and  cod- 
liver  oil  or  syrup  of  hypophosphiteg 
may  be  taken.  A  skilled  physician, 
should  be  consulted.  Consumption, 
and  bad  dyspepsia  (indigestion)  may . 
cause  atrophy.  .  'i 

Baldness. — Also  called  alopecia,, 
or  loss  of  hair.  This  complaint,  if 
such  it  may  be  called,  is  common 
enough.  It  is  caused  by  the  atrophy 
of  the  follicles,  on  which  the  hair 
depends  for  nutrition.  Impairment 
of  the  general  health  may  cause  bald- 
ness, also  worry  and  overwork. 
Continual  washing  with  cold  water,  f ollowed  by  friction  with 
a  rough  towel,  and  Spanish  fly  ointment  may  also  ^  used. 
Doctor  Kesteven  has  recommended  the  following  as  a  lotion, 
-tincture  of  cantharides  (Spanish  flies)  \ r  oz.,  and  spirit  ot 
rosemary  6  ozs.  Wilson  recommends  m  trea*%°nn™° 
hair  and  skin,  vinegar  of  cantharides  |  oz.,  E^e  Co^ 
1  oz.,  rosewater  1  oz.  A  good  P^f^P^fS 
which  a  doctor  should  recommend,  may  be  taken  to  nounsU 

sunught^oapT 
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or  supply  the  follicles  with  their  deficiencies,  and  some 
suitable  bland  and  emollient  ointment  or  fat  which  can  be 
absorbed  easily  by  the  skin,  may  be  used  on  the  head. 

Biliousness  is  due  to  the  insufficient  secretion  of  bile 
by  the  liver;  that  is,  the  liver  is  inactive  or  disordered, 
biliousness  may  also  arise  when  the  bile,  after  secretion  bV 
the  liver,  does  not  flow  into  the  intestines.  It  frequentlv 
TSf111^  ^%estr>  of  *Koh  ^  is,  strictly  speaking, 
a  phase  and  it  is  also  a  companion  of  constipation.  A 

TU86  18  °t  ^°PJ6r  exercise  and  a  sedentary  life. 
Over-mdulgence  m  alcoholic  drink  is  another  and  frequent 
cause.  Unsuitable  and  too  rich  diet  may  cause  it.  The  best 
treatment  is    o  regulate  the  diet,  take  out-door  exercise 

&d%V"M^  ma?  fceTken 

toilowed  by  a  seidlitz  powder  in  the  morning-.  Blue 

however,  should  be  used  carefully.  Nux  vomick  pillules  ai^ 
sometimes  found  beneficial.  But  persons  lik^ty  to Te  bilious 
and  suffer  bilious  attacks-when  fits  of  horrible  sickness 
shivering,  and  severe  Wal  headache_s[ck  hSaChe-tem- 
porarily  prostrate  the  patient-should  pay  great  attention  To 
Thlv  Rf  ^  re^atrS  Wnich  wiU  soon  become  habits 

mtch  fat  or  br6"  \a k!  Ve7  rich  0r  food>  not  too 

mucn  fat  or  beer  or  stout ;  salmon,  eels  and  herrings,  goose 
and  york  should  be  avoided ;  while  they  should  alwavs 
attend    t  once  to  ^       Qf  ^  *J™™d  al™3  8 

always  m  our  uncertain  climate  wearing  wool  next  tL  S' 

SS~JofeCt  ^  W'  and  ™™  it  inact^e 
fl*eS t  °a  Cajenn^  pePPer  m&y  be  taken  to  assist 
d  sm ed  ^  vf-  Ue  rGgard  *°  ^  a  Person  constitutionalTy 

losHJstower    rbtn^Vedf  7*T  fl* 
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cases  of  cobra-bites  in  India  life  has  been  saved  by  the 
administration  of  a  teaspoonful  of  eau-de-luce  (a  solution  of 
ammonia  with  oil  of  amber)  every  five  minutes,  while  the  state 
of  depression  continues."  In  the  case  of  dog  bites,  the  wound 
should  be  tied  tightly  above  the  bitten  spot  until  strong 
caustic  can  be  applied.  Even  after  a  scratch,  a  stick  of  lunar 
caustic  may  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible.  Here  again  the  aid 
of  a  doctor  should  be  sought,  and  we  only  indicate  what  may  be 
done  until  his  arrival.  John  Hunter,  however,  avers  that  out  oi 
twenty-one  persons  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  only  one  Jeered 
hydrophobia.  Nervous  apprehensions  may  therefore  be 
steadily  crushed  down ;  they  themselves  may  disorder  the 
system  and  tend  to  bring  on  disease.  , 

Boils.— Painful  sores  which  appear  as  hard,  inflamed  spots 
on  the  body,  and  sometimes  enlarge  to  the  size  of  a  pigeon  s 
ee-£r  After  a  few  days  the  boil  will  break,  but  it  will  not 
h8efi  unt"  the  core  is  *«*a^ 

linseed  meal  should  be  continued  until  this  is  the  case  Ihe 
treatment  may  be  almost  the  same  as  for  an  abscess  [see 
Xm)  ThYdiet  must  be  wholesome,  nutritious  and  diges- 
tible,  and  alcoholic  drink  entirely  avoided 

B  right's  Disease.-A  degeneration  of  the  Sidneys  oy 
Jfchthdr  powers  of  secretion  are 

Bright'B  disease  because  ^'^^^^X 
characteristics  and  nature  m  1837.     A  serious  *  , 
complicated  disease,  requiring  skilled  medical  attendance. 
The^lbumen  which  should  remain  in  the .system  no,, 

* rsr:  te  uTefrLt:  ^  s 

^^^^^^  ^«ff3 

diaphoretic  medicine  may  also  be  taken  to  this  end.  an. 
driBrorhitU.-tdmetimes  called  eold  in  the  chest.  The 

faffitaff*'  TrthntdZe  To  he 
lines  the  bronchial  tubes  leadmg  from  the  ™dpri  e 
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blocked  and  prevent  natural  breathing.    Cironie  bioxeMffe 
milder  and  more  variable  and  is  sometimes         Seated  bv 
R,Z,rr  Tgh  YM°h  8eems  *°  rfi**  all  eflorto  to  onre  if 
fur!  oi '  IheZ  ™^  t°m  teeP  tteir  bed  !  ae  temped: 

the  skin  and  large  linseed  poultices  may  be  amlfcdVrt. 
^edlst3%^VSeCTo9u  *°  tnlLt 

fife  f?F^=«  ^ 
ooSaUy  too  tbearoomP:rttf  *°  *?*  °ut  tte  ^ 

ESS?*  ^  ^oaT-anlClu 

dofsrsoS7rfplS0^/0™s  a  eooi  remedy  as  also 
melis).  A  piece  of  £lh * %  tAm™»n  vycb-hazel  (hama- 
also  I  gofd  remedy  fo. a  ^  Z^,  ?pHed  aa  a  Poulti™  *> 
sbeuld^etreatedty  a'surX  ' 

Knseea  oil  w"th  w^T0"™1  oil-  a  mistee  <>*  °U™  oil  or 

•Begbie011  l^TTZ^  ^  ^J*"™'™1 

remedies  •  thev  m*^  fcQ  ^i  °?  \ $  ,Q  flour  are  also  good 
place  by  beiSToLJ  £5T   °?  ?6  ?™  andthenkept  in 

SaVmanTh^ 

wherever  SUNUGHf~SOAP]s~foind;  
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cancer-quack  will  probably  call  every  tumour  a  cancer— 
when  it  is  not  so— and  seek  to  obtain  reputation  for  healing  it. 

Carbuncle.— A  large  sore,  resembling  a  boil,  but  much 
larger,  and  attended  with  great  inflammation  and  a  burn- 
ing pain.  The  treatment  should  be  much  the  same  as  tor 
abscesses  and  for  boils,  but  carrot  and  turnip  poultices 
may  be  applied.  The  cause  is  no  doubt  due  to  a  vitiated 
condition  of  the  blood,  and  medicines  to  restore  a  healthy 
action  to  the  secreting  organs  should  be  taken. 

Chapped  Hands  and  Lips.— Cracks  in  the  skin,  which 

may  become  very 
painful.  Washing  in 
warm  water  and  then 
exposure  to  cold  is 
almost  certain  to 
produce  "chaps." 
Lover's  Glycerine, 
mixed  with  rose- 
water,  is  a  good 
remedy. 

Chicken  -  pox.— A 
feverish  rash. — The 
rash  consists  of  little 
round  spots  on  the 
body,  the  spots  not 
depressed  in  the 
centre,  as  are  the 
spots  in  small-pox. 
They  shrivel  up  in  a 
few  days,  and  there 
may  be  sore  throat 


Geuel. 


with  spots  on  palate  and  tongue.  Children  should b« ,  keptm 
bed  in  a  warn,  well-ventilated  room ;  temperature,  62  degrees. 
MUk  bariey-water,  and  curds-and-whey  form  a  good  diet  A 
Src To£  Lever's  Glyoerine  and  Eau  de  Celogne  w,U  a  ay 
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continues  for  some  hours,  it  should  not  be  suddenly  stopped 
as  it  is  Nature's  method  of  expelling .  morbid  or  poisonous 
matter.    When  the  griping  pain  ceases  in  the  bowels,  a  few 
drops  of  tincture  of  camphor  may  be  taken.    In  Asiatic 
cholera  the  discharge  is  not  bilious,  as  in  the  former  case 
but  thin,  colourless,  and  watery,  and  is  called  "rice  water 
evacuation."    Cholera  sometimes  commences  like  an  ordinary 
attack  of  diarrhoea,  which  may  last  a  day  or  two,  or  only  a 
±ew  hours,  but  often  it  begins  suddenly,  with  severe  vomiting 
and  purging,  followed  by  great  pain  and  cramps.  The 
evacuations  become  watery,  and  the  vomiting  is  so  great  that 
nothing  is  kept  on  the  stomach.    Thirst  arises  (caused  by  the 
.fluid  drained  away  in  the  purging  and  vomiting),  also  pros- 
tration and  collapse.     When  the  diarrhoea  and  vomiting 
cease,  semi-stupor  intervenes,  and  cold  sweat  covers  the 
6km;  from  this  stage  few  recover.    At  the  first  symptoms 
the.  paUent  should  be  put  to  led  and  the  doctor  sent  for  at 
once,    it  the  patient  be  over  seventeen,  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  given;  but  if  under,  give  only  one  drop  for 

ZlllVf  a9\  ^lve  7lce  ^  smaU  Feces,  as  much  as  the 
patient  likes.    Apply  a  large  linseed  and  mustard  poultice  as 

™rf  r+flbi6  ,°Ver  .*K  aM°men,  also  hot  bottles  or  bags, 
and  rub  the  body  with  hot  flannels.  Brandy  or  whiskyfn 
moderation  and  mixed  with  soda  or  seltzer  water  may  be 
found  .useful.    Should  there  be  no  linseed  at  hand,  flannels 

lorn  tt  ^        *  ™chole™  Patients  only  risk  infection 

room  Th.  f  S1l  °f  ^  patlGnt'  not  from  tlie  air  of  the 
fhT'  i  T,t.erefore  they  must  guard  against  the  soiling  of 

tney  must  be  disinfected  as  soon  as  possible.  Nothinj?  should 

B^ZV^t  T'  ^  ?6hands  sWd  betho^ougn  y 
near  T^J^  fnd  L™°*  Soap  before  placing 

Sera  rSLu f%  aU. utensils  receiving  the  evacuations  of 
cnoiera  patients  (bowel  or  vomit)  a  pint  of  chloride  of  lima 

pTeT         °trenJght  TCV°  a  ^  °f  ^  ^ould  b 
rHew'asSr  ^X^S^C^^  £^ 

r^rtbTe  tfT  *  *  ^  was* 
See  a  rlS^f    ?  8  mTed  the  soaP  to  he  in  the  highest 
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water,  and  showed  that,  "With  the  two  per  cent,  mixture, 
cholera  microbes  were  dead  within  fifteen  minutes ;  with  the 
five  per  cent.,  same  were  dead  within  fifteen  minutes."  The 
neglect  of  domestic  and  personal  cleanliness  is  a  great 
inducement  to  cholera.  The  use,  therefore,  of  plenty  of 
Lifebuoy  Soap  to  easily  keep  everything  clean  as  a  new  pin 
may  be  regarded  as  a  great  preventive. 

Colds  (cold  in  the  head).— Never  neglect  a  cold.  The 
symptoms  are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  The 
homely  remedies  of  a  hot  foot-bath,  hot  gruel,  and  a  good 
night's  rest  should  be  used  at  once,  and  bronchitis,  pleurisy, 
&c,  mav  be  avoided. 

Constipation.— Want  of  movement  of  the  bowels,  lake 
fruit  with  breakfast,  or  before  it,  and  use  fruit  constantly  m 
the  daily  diet.  Baked  apples  and  stewed  prunes  are  very 
useful.  Salad  dressed  with  salad  oil  may  be  taken  freely  if 
digested,  also  green  vegetables.  Some  persons  find  a  glass 
of  hot  or  cold  water,  according  to  taste,  before  retiring  to  bed, 
and  also  before  rising  in  the  morning,  useful  in  this  complaint. 
Coffee  or  cocoa  should  be  used  instead  of  tea,  and  fresh, 
bread  and  cakes  avoided.  If  arising  from  weakness  of  the 
system  rest  is  desirable;  practise  the  habit  of  soliciting  the 
bowels  at  the  same  time  every  day,  and  also  never  delay  the 
call  of  nature  in  this  respect ;  great  derangement  of  the 
system  and  ill  health,  if  not  worse,  may  follow  the  neglect  of 
this  simple  but  necessarily  healthful  rule.  Purgatives  should 
not  be  indiscreetly  used  but  rather  avoided  unless  under 
medical  advice;  an  injection  of  a  teaspoonful  of  g^erine 
(Lever's)  should  be  taken  to  procure  a  motion  of  the  bowels, 
and  small  glass  syringes  may  be  bought  cheaply  at  the 
chemist's  fo?  this  especial  purpose.  Such  injections  will  be 
found  useful  in  overcoming  this  troublesome  complaint. 

Consumption  is  too  serious  a  matter  for  treatment  here. 
The  disease  is  reaUy  a  wasting  away  of  the  lungs. ^  Much 
however,  may  be  done  by  prompt  remedial  measures ^early 
in  the  complaint,  by  attention  to  diet,  and  to  fresh  air, 
and  by  attenti&n  to  sound  medical  advice.  ^V™™>™*' 
nutritious  or  poor  food  and  want  of  good  ««™J~  »™  ^« 
the  causes  ;  consequently  plenty  of  fresh  air,  plent J  ^  whole- 
some and  digestible  nourishment  ^^^^^^i 
are  among  tie  sound  remedies,  in  addition  to  the  continued 

You  can't  do  without  soap ! 
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use  of  cod-liver  oil  and  medicines  prescribed  by  a  medical 
man  to  suit  the  case. 

Convulsions.— Place  the  child  in  a  hot  bath— but  not  so' 
hot  as  to  scald  him.    If  the  mother's  elbow  can  be  comfort- 
ably borne  m  the  water  the  temperature  is  about  right 
Orive  a  child  a  dose  of  castor  oil  and  send  for  the  doctor 

Colic.—  Violent  pain  in  the  bowels.  A  teaspoonful  of 
castor  oil  should  clear  off  the  cause  of  irritation,  while  the 
stomach  may  be  rubbed  with  a  warm  hand,  and  a  hot  linseed 
poultice  or  hot  flannel  applied.  The  child  may  be  placed  in  a 
hot  bath  m  severe  cases  or  an  enema  of  hot  water  given  :  a 
teaspoonful  of  dill-water  also  gives  relief. 

Coughs.— Usually  an  accompaniment  of  some  other  com- 
plaint,  as  cold,  bronchitis,  &c.  A  chest  protector  (made  bv 
cutting  a  slit  in  the  middle  of  £  yard  of  narrow  width  flannel, 
and  passing  head  through  slit)  is  an  excellent  preventative 
and  cure  of  coughs.  When  the  lungs  are  affected  the  back 
needs  protection  as  well  as  the  chest.    A  mixture  of  equal 

C        f6Ver  8t.gly(ieTe  an?  lemon  iuice  taken  in  teaspoon- 
ful doses  from  time  to  time  is  an  excellent  cure  for  a  drv 
hacking  cough.    (See  also  Colds,  Bronchitis,  frc.)  7' 

™™  i°"P;TA?  infl™atoiy  disease  of  the  windpipe.  The 
complain  begins  with  hoarseness  like  a  cold,  a  cough  super- 
W(7 lth+f  braf  y™g™S  ^und,  and  an  attack  of  crowing- 
bieathmg  threatening  suffocation.  The  treatment  must  be 
instant.  A  easpoonful  of  Ipecacuhana  wine  should  be  given 
and  repeated  after  ten  minutes  until  the  child  vomits  I-eelv 
and  expels  the  suffocating  secretion.  A  sponge  ™g  out of 
hot  water  shou  d  be  put  to  the  throat  untS  a  hot  baTh  can  be 
made  ready  and  a  linseed  poultice  can  be  obtained ^  A  volume 
of  steam  may  be  raised  near  the  child  bv  holdW  T  ^ 

ll?Xt^T  ^  Rf  dr°Pping  a  ^  Pail  ol 

Eo  „  ?i  j  suffocation  seems  imminent  a  bougie  mav 
be  gently  and  carefully  put  down  the  throat.  SenTLthl 
doctor  at  once.    Croup  rarely  occurs  after  the  fifth  year  oi 

po?Un?h  TakT^nf^^T^r  the  lacl  ^-ismostir^ 

Why  not  get  SUNLIGHTSOAP-the  Belt?  
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heaped  teaspoonful  in  a  little  warm  water  and  take  it  in  a 
cup  of  warm  milk.  Everything  should  be  taken  warm— nor  or 
cold  food  will  increase  diarrhoea. 

Diphtheria  attacks  children  more  than  grown-up  people, 
and  is  especially  dangerous  to  them.  Medical  assistance 
must  be  sought  at  once,  and  the  patient  isolated. 
The  signs  are  sore  throat  with  shooting  pains,  headache 
and  fever.    In  bad  cases  white  patches  appear  on  throat  and 

palate.    These  may  form  a 
thick,  white,  false  skin,  which 
will  cause  suffocation  if  the 
throat  is  not  opened  (tracheo- 
tomy).   Diphtheria  generally 
comes  from  bad  drainage,  and 
is  fearfully  contagious.  The 
nurse  should  frequently  gargle 
her  throat  with  chlorate  of 
potash  and  water  (one  ounce 
to  a  pint)  and  disinfect  her 
hands  with  plenty  of  Lifebuoy 
Soap.    A  free  supply  of  fresh 
air  from  constantly  open  win- 
dows forms  one  of  the  best 
chances  of  life  to  the  patient. 

Earache. — Warm  a  small 
teaspoonful  of  glycerine 
(Lever's)  by  holding  it  in  a 
spoon  over  a  candle,  pour 
gently  into  the  ear,  lay  a  pad 
of  heated  cotton- wool  all  over 
the  ear  and  fasten  on  with  a 
flannel  bandage.  The  gly- 
cerine should  be  quite  warm, 
and  may  be  mixed  with  an 
flmiil  auantitv  of  laudanum  or  tobacco  tied  in  a  piece  of 
Sin!1  The  ea! ?  should  always  be  well  dried  after  washing 

n^oirw^  t0  be  as  white  as  snow' 
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tion  of  tar  m  a  lead  lotion  will  afford  relief .  NouriahSff 

Epistaxis— Bleeding  from  the  nose.      A  slight  flow  of 
blood  from  the  nose  may  not  be  harmful,  but  indeed  salutlrv- 
but  when  excessive,  or  when  the  system  is  weak  medS 
advice  should  be  taken.    A  cold  key  put  down  the  back  hal 
been  recommended  as  an  easy  remedy,  and  the    use  of  a 
Preparation  of  the  American  wych-hazel  is  good  as  a  styptic 
nose     WGtted  Wlth  *        be  *laced  across        bridge  Tthe 
Feet  Perspiration.-Wash  the  feet  night  and  morning 
^M~l!s7oiv    ^  6°CkS  °r  ^  should  STe 

**™¥n*—^jtiwg  tint  diminishes  the  nervous  enerev 
or  vital  force  may  cause  faintness.    Strong  meK^SS? 

^fJ^'S*^  6SCitrent'  ^  t6at  0t  a  "owdeTr  om; 
viuatea  an— aU  may  produce  an  attack.    The  heart's  anti™ 

must  be  improved  by  a  nourishing  and  digestible  dlt  15 
the  bowels  should  be  regulated.  "igestioie  diet,  and 

Fever.    A  rise  in  temperature  of  the*  bodv    Tf  *  T^ii  * 
thermometer  be  Dlaoed  nn/l™        +  yJ  ,     a  bul"  of  a 

registers  over  100^  f  1^^-    ?  •  T1  the  ^ument 

being  feverish  Th?;'-  patie? 18  re£arded  as  havingfever or 
^^^L^^^f^T^  t0  ma^  leases! 
&o.    Medic&s^S^S  souThtfTr' SCarlerT6V^ 

*atar  may  beV^nd "the^t^  °°ld 
perspiration  induced;  the  bowe£ Tsho^lrl  ,1  ^  ^  ^ed  and 
and  the  sufferer  be  fed  on  '^W'  trh  n  ?n  b°  ^  0*m 
tea,  lemonade,  &c.  P  '      ^  as  milk>  S™6^  ^eef- 

-^™t^  pain  be 
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experienced,  fomentations— flannels  wrung  out  of  boiling 
Water— may  be  placed  over  the  stomach  and  afford  relief. 

Inflammation  of  the  Eyes. — A  preparation  of  the 
^American  wych-hazel  used  in  warm  water  will  often  be 
found  an  admirable  lotion,  reducing  the  imflammation  and 
allaying  pain.  Gently  syringing  the  eye  with  warm  water 
will  remove  foreign  bodies,  or  a  camel's  hair  pencil  may  be 
used.  Stye  on  the  eye  is  really  a  little  boil  and  should  be 
poulticed  with  warm  bread  and  water ;  the  eye  should  be 
rested  and  protected  from  light  by  a  shade.  There  are  many 
affections  of  the  eye  and  for  all  but  the  simplest  the  help  ot  a 
doctor  should  be  sought. 

Indigestion.— Also  called  dyspepsia.    Appears  m  many 
forms  and  from  various  causes.    Sometimes  excess  of  iood 
causes  it ;  and  sometimes  an  insufficiency  of  food,  when  the 
digestive  organs  become  weakened.  A  frequent  cause  is  msuni- 
cient  mastication  of  food.  Consequently,  the  great  golden  rule 
for  avoiding  indigestion  is  to  masticate  your  food  thoroughly. 
Eat  slowly  and  reduce  the  food  in  your  mouth  to  a  complete 
pulp.     A  useful  medicine  is  bi-carbonate  of  soda  and  water 
taken  occasionally  after  meals,  or  bismuth,  or  charcoal  lozen- 
ges •  dilute  hydro-chloric  acid  has  been  recommended ;  buy 
I  few  pennyworth  and  take  15  drops  in  a  wineglass  of  water 
half  an  hour  before  meals,  three  times  daily.    This  may  be 
continued  for  a  week,  and  the  treatment  then  suspended  for  a 
few  days.    One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  glycerine  (Levers)  oc- 
cJionally  after  meals  is  said  to  be  very  us eful,  . *nd  suff erers 
from  indigestion  should  sweeten  their  tea,  coffee  and  food 
w?th  glycerine  instead  of  sugar.     Nux  vomica  pilules  form 
also  a  very  good  remedy  for  indigestion  m  adding  strong  h 
and  tone  ^  the  digestive  organs     The  complaint  should 
never  be  neglected.    It  causes  headache,  nervousness,  rm- 
Sty  poof  blood,  nausea,  biliousness ,&c    and  when  the 
stomach  gets  out  of  order  the  body  too  often  follows  suit 
,    Infiuenza.-An  epidemic  disease,  ^aot^ft^r  f££{ 
chilliness,  heartache,  and  depression.    ^e  'fQ°^m& 

'hot  barie^^ 

lusttalinTt^  S0AP 
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recommended.  The  two  great  dangers  attending  influenza  are 
pneumonia  t.e  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  weakened 
action  of  the  heart.  Rest  in  bed  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  these ;  moreover,  the  patient  should  not  venture  out1 
of  doors  too  soon,  as  this  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  relapse  To' 
maintain  and  increase  the  strength  quinine  may  be  taken 
three  times  daily,-  or  you  may  purchase  sixpenny  worth  of  the 
red  cinchona  bark  and  take  half  a  teaspoonful  three  times 
a  day  m  water  or  syrup  after  meals. 

3„  I^--TA,^08tit1roubles°me  complaint,  the  nature  of  which 

Jured     It  nf?J  ^  Y  h^  *  ™?  be  readily 

cured.    It  often  attacks  hands  and  fingers.    If  unchecked 

however,  it  may  become  almost  insupportable.  When  retir- 
ing to  bed  take  a  hot  bath,  using  Likebitoy  Soap  ;  then  rub 
sulphur  ointment  thoroughly  into  the  affected  parts  The 
complaint  may  yield  at  once,  or  it  may  require  a  week's  treat- 
me6n  mifst  T^T,  "gVorn  before  this  t  eat- 

SSw^l  1  ,v  ?  b<?ll6d;  some  authorities  say  that  sub- 
jecting the  clothing  to  a  heat  of  180  degrees  in  an  oven  will 

AunZe     Thrift  Z88*'  Whi0h  CaUSe  tte  —Pl-nt 
Jaundice.— The  blood  becomes  poisoned  and  laden  with 

bile  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  livedo  secrete  It ; hence the 

skin  and  whites  of  the  eyes  become  tinged  with  a  veUowish 

colour.    There  is  constipation,  headache^  sometLs  Sness 

and  depression  of  spirits.    The  patient  must  keep  m  bed  and 

caMin  ^  ^  S6™  °f  a  mult  be 

theLmulck?nr^h>fU?atis?  r°Und  the  loin85  **  affection  of 
to  whicn  Z  Wa*'  Mt?.  CaUS6S  SOme  of  thQ  8e™rest  pain 

suddtt  and  ma?  "fix  "ft  £  ™J  ^  ^ 
cannot  4ve  wiSt  X± 

wrung  out  of  boihng  water  and  sprinkled  with  a  tahla 

lZr™:LtmVmtr  m7  al8°  be  Used>       flannel  being 
rXed  in     Aawterpr00f;  ^orofo™  liniment  may  b 
S  afiV^v11  mX,be  a^Hed  ^-iflannel  to  the 

Kef Snsee'd  lh  theoH  r/f'  *  P°Mtice  made  of 

out-not  Weed  ™«1 ft  °ll5^1m  *h°  se^  and  not  pressed 
a  very  useful  i    fTWluC    the  oil  has  been  taken -is 

cleans  clothes  and  almost  anything  else. 
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applied.  In  rheumatic  affections,  pure  glycerine,  such  a£ 
Lever's,  is  recommended  for  sweetening  instead  of  sugar.' 
The  patient  should  lie  between  blankets  and  take  hot  barley- 
water,  to  which  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  has  been  added  in  the> 
proportion  of  a  dessert-spoonful  of  the  spirit  to  a  pint  of  barley 
water.  No  beer  or  meat  should  be  taken — in  fact,  it  is  said 
that  rheumatism  is  sometimes  cured  by  simply  ceasing  to  take 
beer.  Derangement  of  the  stomach  often  accompanies 
Lumbago,  and  Gregory's  Powder,  or  black  draught,  assists  a 

cure. 

Lungs,  Inflamma=» 
tion  of  the. — A  serious 
complaint,  which  if  neg- 
lected may  develop  into 
consumption.  The 
characteristics  are 
feverishness,  headache, 
shivering,  cough,  dryness 
of  the  skin,  and  a  great 
feeling  of  oppression  and 
pain  in  the  chest.  Appli- 
cation of  hot  linseed  poul- 
tices and  of  hot  flannels 
may  afford  relief,  and 
medical  aid  should  be 
sought  at  once.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  is 
also  called  Pneumonia;  and 
inflammation  of  the  serous 
membrane  investing  the 
lungs  and  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  is  called  Pleurisy. 
Among  the  other  principal  diseases  connected  with  the  lungs 
are  consumption  and  bronchitis.  Similar  symptoms,  such  as 
cough,  pain  in  the  side,  and  loss  of  flesh  are  noticeable,  with 
sometimes  spitting  of  blood  and  sometimes  exhausting 
perspiration  at  night.  For  the  night  sweats  Dover's  Powder 
may  be  taken,  but  in  all  trouble  with  the  lungs  a  doctor 
should  be  consulted.  . 

Measles  is  caused  by  a  poison  in  the  blood.    Ihe  com- 
plaint begins  like  a  cold,  feverishness,  headache,  cough  Buper-. 

Prize  Dogs  and  Poultry  should  be 
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vene.    Then  about  the  fourth  day  a  rash  appears,  usually 
first  on  the  face,  raised  above  the  skin  and  running  into  half- 
moon  shaped  blotches;  spreading  downward  it  covers  the 
body  in  twenty-four  hours.    It  should  be  encouraged  to  come 
out;  there  is  great  danger  in  suppressing  a  rash;  great  care 
should  be  taken  against  chills,  especially  at  night ;  and  the 
room  should  be  warm  but  well  ventilated.    The  special 
danger  to  guard  against  is  trouble  with  the  lungs,  and 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia  may  arise.    There  may  also  be 
diarrhoea,  sickness,  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  wind- 
pipe.   The  complaint  is  highly  contagious,  and  Lifebuoy 
Soap  should  therefore  be  plentifully  used,  not  only  in  wash- 
ing every  vessel  used  by  the  sick  person— generally,  in  the 
case  of  measles,  a  child ;  but  the  nurse  should  also  wash  her 
hands  repeatedly  with  the  Lifebuoy  Soap,  this  latter  precau- 
tion being  her  great  source  of  safety.  In  all  infectious  diseases 
warm  water,  clean  towel,  nail  brush,  and  Lifebuoy  Soap 
should  be  kept  outside  the  sick-room  for  the  doctor's  use. 
lniection  continues  in  measles  while  any  cough  or  shedding 
01  skin  remains— perhaps  about  four  weeks.    To  distinguish 
between  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  the  eruption  in  the  latter 
complaint  is  rough,  so  that  great  unevenness  is  felt  on  passing 
the  hand  over  the  skin,  while  the  roughness  is  not  apparent 
m  scarlet  fever    Further,  the  colour  of  the  eruption  is  dark 
scarlet  m  measles,  and  bright  scarlet,  in  scarlet  fever,  while 
sneezing  and  some  other  catarrhal  symptoms,   which  are 

fever       ™  9tagG  °f  measles>  are  ahsQ^  ™  scarlet 

WwmpS-^  al8°  \Z6TJ  infecfcious  complaint.    It  commences 
7h  l  i  lT SlTS'  ihen  aPPears  the  sweUin£  of  the  gland  of 
1         UHd -r  the  6ar'  Called  Professionally  the  parotid 
gland.    There  is  usually  much  pain  and  soreness  ofthe 

S^ftf  a  £f  ^  -  mWte  jaws  Careful; 
?r  iT  draughts,  and  on  no  account  should  the  swell- 

T b6,.made  t0  8ubaide  suddenly  or  be  treated  with  cold 

S  on  mav'flwr611  "T?6*  t0  C°ld  air"  If  so>  ^  in- 
itiation may  fly  to  more  vital  parts  of  the  bodY.    Keen  head 

and  throat  wrapped  in  flannel  therefore ;  anply  hot  Hnseed 

Kfc  wooi covered  ^fl^W 

biSfftA  q?d  f°°d'  SUch  as  milk  and  broth>  should 
£gg^gntoajgw  days,  and  thebawgs  should  be  kept  open. 

washed  with  SUNLIGHT  SOAP,  ~T 
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Should  deafness,  or  discharge  from  tho  ear  arise,  consult  a 
doctor.  As  this  complaint  is  so  infectious  use  LiFEiiuor 
Soap. 

Neuralgia. — Nerve  pain.  The  term  has  come  to  he  used 
to  include  pain  of  the-  nerves,  connecting  the  teeth  or  gums 
•with  the  brain.  Neuralgia  generally  arises  from  cold,  and 
also  want  of  tone  in  the  nervous  system.  A  grain  of  quinine 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  will  often  effect 
a  cure.  Some  persons  can  take  larger  doses.  The  red  cin- 
chona bark  affords  a  useful  and  cheap  tonic  for  those  who 
cannot  take  quinine  {see  Influenza).  Hot  fomentations,  such 
as  sponges  or  hot  flannels  wrung  out  of  boiling  water  may  be 
applied  to  ease  the  pain.  Neuralgic  sufferers,  it  is  said,  need 
fat ;  if  they  cannot  digest  the  fat  of  meat  they  should  try 
cream,  eggs,  milk,  cod-liver  oil.  Neuralgia  often  arises  from 
bad  teeth,  and  a  dentist  should  be  consulted. 

Paralysis. — Often  follows  apoplexy  {which  see).  There 
is  loss  of  feeling  or  power  of  motion  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Loss  of  power  in  one  side  of  the  body  is  called  hemi- 
plegia, or,  in  the  lower  parts,  paraplegia.  There  may  be  also 
local  palsies.  Paralysis  may  occur  without  an  apoplectic 
attack,  but  there  are  usually  premonitory  signs,  such  as  a  torpor 
of  the  body,  pain,  or  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  head,  aDd  loss 
of  memory.  The  complaint  is  too  serious  for  household 
treatment,  and  a  doctor  must  be  consulted.  Nux  vomica 
(strychnine)  is  a  powerful  nervine  tonic.  Dr.  Lankester 
prescribes  one  twenty-fourth  of  a  grain  as  a  dose,  but  it 
must  be  used  very  cautiously  as  it  is  poisonous. 

Piles  (also  Called  Hemorrhoids).—  Painful  tumours,  situated 
inside  and  sometimes  outside  the  opening  of  the  lower  bowel. 
In  certain  cases  they  bleed  frequently  and  the  patient 
becomes  much  weakened.  They  are  often  caused  by  consti- 
pation, too  sedentary  a  life,  or  sitting  on  cold  stones  or  wet 
seats.  Avoid  indigestible  food  and  alcoholic  drinks,  eat 
plenty  of  ripe  fruit ;  baked  apples  are  very  useful.  Bathe 
with  a  good  preparation  of  the  American  wych-lmzel,  and 
this  medicine  may  also  be  taken  internally;  but  m  some 
instances  a  surgical  operation  is  necessary. 

Rheumatism  is  caused  by  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  also 
by  nervous  exhaustion  and  depression  of  bodily  vigour.  Ine 
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sudden  suppression  of  perspiration,  #s  by  wet  clothes  when 
the  body  is  heated,  may  induce  an  attack.  Sweets,  acids, 
beer,  and  much  meat  should  be  avoided — rheumatism  is  often 
cured  simply  by  refraining  from  beer.  Pure  glycerine,  such 
as  Lever's,  may  be  used  for  sweetening  instead  of  sugar. 
The  patient  must  remain  in  bed  and  be  dieted  on  gruel,  milk 
and  water,  barley  water,  &c,  while  hot  fomentations  may  be 
applied.  Flannel  underclothing  should  be  worn  night  and 
day ;  and  the  affected  parts  may  be  rubbed  with  chloroform 
liniment,  mustard  oil,  methylated  spirit,  or  paraffin  oil. 
Warm  baths  may  also  be  taken  with  advantage. 

Ringworm  and  Shingles. — Kings  or  patches  of  small 
vesicles  which  appear  on  the  head  and  itch  considerably. 
"Ringworm"  on  the  waist,  appearing  in  clusters  of  inflamed 
patches,  and  circling  the  body  like  a  belt,  is  called  shingles. 
Ringworm  is  very  infectious,  and  the  child  suffering  from  it 
ishould  be  strictly  kept  from  others.  Dissolve  a  piece  of 
washing  soda,  the  size  of  your  fist,  in  j  ust  sufficient  water  to 
melt  it ;  .cut  the  hair  away  from  the  affected  part,  and  dab 
on  the  soda  two  or  three  times  a  day,  taking  care  it  does  not 
trickle  down.  Keep  a  cap  on  the  head.  The  patient  should 
have  plenty  of  wholesome,  nourishing  food,  cod.-liver  oil,  and 
sea  air  if  possible.  Tobacco-water  and  ink  should  never  be 
used.  Absolute  cleanliness  is  essential,  and  the  patient's 
towels,  brush  and  comb,  &c,  should  never  be  used  by  others. 
Plenty  of  Lifebuoy  Soap  may  be  used  to  guard  against 
infection. 

Scarlet  Fever. — Sometimes  an  attack  begins  with  sick- 
ness (vomiting) ;  there  is  shivering,  sore  throat,  feverishness, 
hot,  dry  skin,  and  headache ;  an  eruption  appears  on  the  skin 
like  scarlet  dots  closely  set,  "but  is  not  raised  on  the  skin  (see 
Measles) ;  this  rash  affects  the  body  more  than  the  face.  The 
eruption  is  at  its  height  usually  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
and  the  throat  trouble  is  then  generally  at  its  worst.  Hot 
linseed  poultices  may  be  applied  to  the  throat,  and  ice  given 
to  the  patient  to  suck  at  the  same  time.  The  skin  may  be 
anointed  with  Eucalyptus  oil  to  allay  the  great  irritation,  and 
help  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection.  Good  ventilation  of 
the  bedroom  in  infectious  illness  is  most  essential,  especially 
so  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.    The  patient 
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must,  of  course,  be  kept  in  bed  ;  the  diet  must  be  very  care- 
fully regulated  and  consist  of  "slops,"  such  as  milk,  gruel,' 
beef  tea,  lemonade,  &c. ;  the  room  must  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  On  the  eighth  day  the  eruption  has  generally  so  far? 
faded  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable.  The  peeling  of  the  skin 
then  commences  and  shreds  off  from  the  whole  of  the  body  in 
large  flakes.  This  "desquamation"  of  the  skin  is  most 
important  and  the  patient  must  be  regarded  as  an  invalid 
until  it  is  over.  Sometimes  the  process  occupies  four  or  five 
weeks,  though,  by  suitable  means,  it  may  be  hastened. 
Lifebuoy  Soap  is  now  most  valuable — perhaps  in  no  disease 
is  it  more  valuable  ;  as  soon  as  the  doctor  permits  a  bath,  the 
patient  should  be  freely  lathered  with  the  Lifebuoy  Soap  and, 

hot  water.  It  does 
good  to  the  skin  and, 
disinfects  the  particles 
that  peel  off  in  flakes. 

S  ick= Headache 
(Megrim).  —  A  good 
remedy  is  said  to  be 
half  .a  teaspoonful  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  in, 
a  wine-glass  of  water ; 
or  two  tumblers  of 
mustard  and  water 
drunk  quickly ;  this  is 
an  emetic,  and  clears 
the  stomach  and  stops 
nausea.  While  it  lasts 
starvation  is  the  best 
plan ;  but  sometimes 
neuralgic  symptoms 
arise.  Some  persons  find  great  benefit  from  a  cup  of  strong 
tea  or  coffee,  which  should  be  thoroughly  well  made,  brisk, 
not  flat,  and  of  good  quality. 

Sore  Throat. — Hot  salt  may  be  applied  in  a  flannel  bag/ 
while  a  useful  gargle  is  made  with  an  ounce  of  chlorate  of 
potash  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water  and  used  hot  or 
cold ;  gargle  frequently.  Relaxed  sore  throat  indicates 
general  debility,  and  a  good  tonic  should  be  taken,  also  plenty 
of  wholesome,  digestible,  and  nourishing  food. 
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Toothache. — "When  arising  solely  from  a  hollow  tooth, 
'toothache  may  be  cured  by  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  on  a 
piece  of  cotton  wool  pressed  into  the  cavity,  or  a  paste  may 
be  made  of  cayenne  pepper  and  brandy  or  whiskey  and 
pressed  into  the  hollow.  Quinine  may  be  taken  as  an  internal 
remedy,  and  the  tooth  should  be*  stopped  by  a  competent 
dentist.  The  proper  care  of  the  teeth  is  most  important. 
Children  should  early  be  taught  the  effective  use  of  the 
tooth-brush,  and  nothing  is  better  for  cleaning  the  teeth  than 
soap.  Rub  a  soft  tooth-brush  over  a  piece  of  Sunlight  Soap, 
and  then  thoroughly  brush  the  teeth  on  both  sides,  night  and 
morning,  both  on  retiring  to  rest  and  on  rising.  Tartar 
should  never  form  on  them  with  this  treatment;  but  if  it 
should  have  formed  before  the  continued  use  of  soap,  a  little 
powdered  cuttle-fish  bone  may  be  permitted. 

Skin  Diseases. — The  skin  is  one  of  the  vital  organs ; 
myriads  of  pores  pierce  it  everywhere.  Through  them  the 
blood  "breathes"  as  it  were  and  absorbs  the  purifying  oxygen 
and  the  life- giving  light,  but  the  pores  also  carry  off  dele- 
terious matter,  being  connected  with  glands  which  separate 
impurities  from  the  blood.  If,  then,  the  pores  be  closed  by 
uncleanliness  or  by  the  constriction  of  cold,  the  constitution 
suffers  ;  the  work  of  the  skin  is  thrown  on  other  organs,  and 
they,  having  too  much  to  do  are  likely  to  give  way  under 
the  strain.  Hence  the  immense  value  of  cleanliness.  Use 
plenty  of  Sunlight  Soap  which  is  a  pure  and  cleansing 
soap. 

Small  Pox. — Probably  the  most  contagious  disease  to 
which  mankind  is  subject.  Send  for  a  doctor  at  once,  or 
remove  to  a  good  hospital.  Keep  the  room  as  well  ventilated 
as  possible ;  use  plenty  of  Lifebuoy  Soap  (see  special  use 
of  Lifebuoy  Soap  further  on),  and  smear  the  eruption  with 
bacon  fat  daily,  when  it  is  well  out ;  the  fat  prevents  pitting  and 
allays  irritation ;  also  sponge  patient  with  tepid  water,  as  it 
soothes  the  sufferer  and  aids  convalescence.  But  never  permit 
the  patient  to  feel  chilly.  After  the  pustules  have  burst,  still 
continue  the  sponging  and  dust  powdered  starch  over  them  to 
absorb  the  discharge.  We  cannot  too  strongly  insist  on  the 
importance  of  absolute  cleanliness,  thorough  ventilation  with- 
out subjecting  the  patient  to  chilliness  or  draughts,  and  the 
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immediate  removal  of  all  dirty  linon  or  any  woollen  or  cotton 
garments  that  the  patient  may  have  worn. 

Whooping  Cough. — Commences  like  an  ordinary  cold  or 
cough  and  after  a  few  days  the  whooping  (or  backdraw  as  it 
is  sometimes  called)  is  heard  following  a  fit  of  coughing  ;  or 
there  may  he  little  or  no  whooping  ;  often  there  is  sickness. 
During  the  whooping  stage,  the  patient  should  he  kept  indoors, 
except  in  sultry  weather,  and  every  precaution  should  he 
taken  against  the  sufferer  contracting  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia.  The  rooms  therefore,  while  well  ventilated,  must 
he  free  from  draught.  A  muslin  curtain  should  be  thrown 
over  the  bed  at  night  and  a  piece  of  flannel  may  be  swathed 
round  the  abdomen.  A  liniment  made  of  one  teaspoonf  ul  of 
oil  of  cloves,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  oil  of  amber,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  camphorated  oil  well  shaken  up  together  in  a 
bottle,  should  be  rubbed  into  the  pit  of  of  the  stomach  and 
into  the  spine  every  night.  Attention  to  diet  is  of  great 
importance,  the  best  food  being  broth,  milk,  eggs,  curds-and- 
whey  and  barley  water.  In  severe  cases,  some  carbolic  acid 
may  be  poured  on  a  red  hot  shovel ;  the  fumes  in  the  air 
are  believed  to  have  the  same  effect  as  taking  the  patient  to 
gas  works,  carbolic  acid  being  one  of  the  coal-tar  products. 
Infection  remains  while  the  cough  continues,  and  it^  may 
remain  for  months.  Paroxysms  are  induced  by  violent 
exercise  and  screaming,  and  in  some  cases  a  child  may  vomit 
all  its  food.  For  such  cases  a  doctor  should  be  consulted,  and 
in  some  instances  complete  change  of  air  is  necessary  to 
ensure  recovery. 

Wounds. — Injuries  to  the  flesh,  when  the  skin  is  broken 
are  known  as  wounds.  Prompt  treatment  is  necessary,  the 
first  step  being  to  stop  the  bleeding.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  remove  all  dirt  or  Hair  from  the  wound,  and  if 
any  artery  be  ruptured,  it  must  be  tied  by  a  thread  of  silk. 
If  the  bleeding  be  profuse,  a  handkerchief  should  be  tied 
tightly  above  the  injured  part  and  a  small  rod  passed  beneath 
the  handkerchief  and  turned  round  so  as  to  constrict  the  limb 
as  tightly  as  possible  and  press  the  arteries  against  the  bone, 
and  thus  prevent  the  flow  of  blood  through  them.  This 
may  check  the  bleeding  until  a  surgeon  comes.  _  As  a  rule 
the  best  plan,  directly  a  wound  has  been  caused,  is  to  press 
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the  edges  together  and  immediately  tie  it  tightly  with  cold 
water  bandages  or  a  piece  of  linen  rag,  or  of  lint  soaked  in 
a  preparation  of  the  American  wych-hazel.  This  lotion 
possesses  the  property  in  a  marked  degree  01  stopping 
bleeding  and  preventing  inflammation.  When  the  bandages 
are  removed  and  it  is  found  they  adhere  to  the  wound,  they 
should  be  moistened  with  tepid  water  to  loosen  the  adhesive- 
ness and  enable  them  to  be  taken  away  without  re-opening  the 
edges,  or  disturbing  the  healing  process.  "When  the  bleeding 
has  stopped,  the  edges  of  the  wound  may  be  kept  in  their 
places  by  adhesive  plaster,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  sew  the 
edges  together  with  fine  silk,  or  silver  thread.  If  the  injuries 
are  severe  the  parts  must  have  perfect  rest,  and  the  patient 
must  remain  in  bed  for  a  short  time. 


How  to  give  Medicine. 

Weights  and  Measures  of  Medicine. 

2  pints  equal  to  one  quart. 
4  quarts      „    to  one  gallon. 


One  tablespoonful  is  equal  to 

half  an  ounce. 
20  ounces  equal  to  one  pint. 

Euxes  for  Giving  Medicine. 

.  1.  Before  giving  medicine  the  label  on  the  bottle  should 
always  be  read. 

■  2.  Never  give  medicine  to  sick  people  without  the  doctor's 
orders. 

3.  Never  substitute  some  of  your  own  choosing  for  that 
which  the  doctor  has  ordered. 

4  Always  ask  the  doctor:  (1)  If  the  medicine  is  to  be 
taken  before  or  after  meals  ?  (2)  If  the  patient  is  to  be  roused 
from  sleep  to  take  it  ?  (3)  If  it  is  to  be  given  through  the 
night?  (4)  If  it  is  to  be  continued  after  the  first  bottle  is 
finished?  (5)  If  any  special  precautions  are  to  be  taken 
against  catching  cold,  as  some  few  medicines  predispose  to 
cold  ? 

5.  Always  keep  the  medicine  bottle  in  a  place  by  itself,  not 
mixed  up  with  liniments  and  other  bottles  that  contain  perhaps, 
poisons. 

6.  Always  give  medicine  punctually. 
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7.  Always  be  sure  to  note  if  the  medicine  lias  Lad  the 
effect  it  is  intended  to  have.  It  is  very  important  to  be  able 
to  tell  the  doctor  whether  the  medicine  has  had  the  desired 
effect  or  not. 

8.  Never  give  children  the  medicine  ordered  for  grown  up 
people.  Never  give  opium  or  laudanum  to  a  baby.  One  drop 
of  laudanum  has  been  known  to  kill  a  laby. 

9.  Never  give  medicines  or  prescriptions  that  have  done  good 
in  some  cases,  to  other  patients  that  appear  to  be  suffering 
from  the  same  symptoms. 

10.  Occasionally,  medicines  contain  strong  poisons ;  after 
a  time  people  taking  such  become  able  to  take  a  larger  dose 
■without  harm,  and  the  quantity  taken  may  be  increased  by 
the  doctor  ;  but  when  such  medicine  is  left  off  it  should  not 
be  resumed  without  medical  leave. 

A  Special  Use  of  Lifebuoy  Soap. 

In  infectious  cases  every  utensil  used  by  the  sick  person 
should  be  frequently  washed  -with  Lifebuoy  Soap,  also  the 
hands  of  the  nurse — this  is  her  great  source  of  safety.  There 
shouldalways  be  a  table  outside  thesick-room  with  warm  water, 
clean  towel,  nail-brush,  and  a  piece  of  Lifebuoy  Soap  ready 
for  the  doctor  to  wash  his  hands  after  his  visit.  The  infected 
room  is  better  without  any  carpets  ;  if  it  has  any  small  strips 
they  should  be  burned  afterwards.  There  should  be  no  up- 
holstered furniture.  Curtains  should  be  of  dimity,  which  can 
be  boiled.  Table-covers,  antimacassars,  and  all  articles  not 
actually  needed  should  be  banished.  There  must  be  no 
coming  and  going  between  the  sick-room  and  the  rest  of  the 
house.  All  crockery,  tea  cloths,  glasses,  &c.,  required 
should  be  brought  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  illness,  and 
should  not  go  down  again.  All  food  and  drink  which  has  to 
be  brought  up  daily,  should  be  received  in  vessels  put  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  ready  for  them.  A  bath  or  pail  should  stand 
on  the  landing,  with  a  lather  of  Lifebuoy  Soap  and  water, 
(best  made  with  hot  water),  all  clothing  of  nurse  or  patient 
should  be  placed  in  this  for  some  hours  before  it_  is  removed 
to  be  washed  and  boiled.  A  large  sheet  soaked  in  the  same 
and  hung  before  the  sick-room  door,  up  to  the  ceiling,  and 
down  to  the  ground,  is  a  means  of  intercepting  and  destrojing 
the  disease  germs  from  the  sick-room. 
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GLYCERINE. 


"The  applications  of  Glycerine  are  endless,"  says 
that  well-known  authority  on  Therapeutics,  Dr.  Sydney 
Binger«  It  is  an  antiseptic  (that  is,  it  preserves  from 
putrefaction),  healing,  emollient,  nutrient,  and  acts  with 
remarkable  efficacy  m  a  large  number  of  ailments. 
Being  perfectly  harmless  {when  perfectly  pure)  it  is  an 
excellent  and  safe  household  remedy,  the  use  of  which 
will  save  many  doctor's  and  druggist's  bills.  Therefore 
every  mother  of  a  family  should  keep  a  supply  at  hand, 
most  especially  in  country  places  where  "  safe  and 
simple"  home  remedies,  applied  quickly,  save  much 
pain,  and  very  often  life  also. 

The  chief  thing  to  remember  in  the  use  of  Glycerine 
is  the  absolute  importance  of  obtaining  it  pure.  Many 
impure  glycerines  are  made,  adultered  with  injurious 
compounds.  These  may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  How 
then  are  we  to  guard  ourselves  against  these  ?  Yery 
easily. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  has  instituted  a  number  of 
tests  by  which  the  purity  of  Glycerine  can  be  ascertained. 
A  Glycerine  which  will  not  stand  one,  but  all  these 
tests  cannot  possibly  fail  to  be  perfectly  reliable.  The 
Glycerine  manufactured  by  LEVER  BROTHERS, 
LIMITED,  is  guaranteed  to  stand  all  these  tests,  and  it 
can  therefore  be  recommended  for  all  household  purposes. 

A  West  End  Physician,  writing  on  January  29th, 
1897,  says^  "T  find  the  Glycerine  of  most  excellent 
quality  ior  internal  use,  having  taken  it  myself.  It  is 
everything  I  can  wish  :  I  have  therefore  recommended 
it." 

The  Young  Ladies'  Journal  for  March  20th,  1 897,  gives 
the  following  reply  to  one  of  its  correspondents  : — 


the  home  is  always  bright. 


"  MiRA.KDA.~Try  a  few  drops  of  warm  Glycerine  in 
your  ear ;  be  most  careful  that  it  is  not  too  warm,  and 
be  sure  that  it  is  of  good  quality.  You  can  rely  upon 
the  quality  of  LEVER'S  GLYCERINE." 

There  are  a  few  uses  for  Glycerine,  other  than  medical, 
which  it  is  well  for  all  household  managers  to  know  : — 

TO  PREVENT  FROSTY  AND  STEAMY  WIN- 
DOWS.—Clean  the  windows  thoroughly,  and  apply 
LEVER'S  GLYCERINE  all  over  the  surface;  polish 
this  lightly  with  a  dry  cloth  until  quite  dry.  Don't  rub 
hard,  but  lightly,  so  that  the  Glycerine  is  rubbed  in. 
The  windows  will  then  keep  clean  for  weeks  without 
getting  frosty  or  steamy.  This  knowledge  will  be  most 
valuable,  as  it  is  advisable  that  windows  should  be 
bright  if  goods  are  to  be  shown  to  best  advantage.  By 
not  requiring  cleaning  too  frequently,  this  method  will 
also  prove  a  great  boon  to  householders  in  winter,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  glass  frequently  cracks  if  cleaned  in 
a  hard  frost. 

TO  PRESERVE  EGGS  NEW  LAID  FOR 
MONTHS. — Smear  the  shells  the  same  day  as  the  eggs 
are  laid,  with  LEVELS  GLYCERINE.  They  will  be 
milky  and  as  fresh  as  if  just  laid  at  the  end  of  many 
weeks.  They  need  not  be  packed  in  any  special  way, 
but  kept  as  most  convenient,  but  it  is  best  to  keep  the 
smaU  end  up.  LEVER'S  GLYCERINE  answers 
much  better  than  butter  or  grease  for  this  purpose,  as 
it  will  never  turn  rancid  as  these  do,  and  thereby  spoil 
the  flavour  of  the  egg.  It  is  most  important  to  use 
LEVER'S  GLYCERINE  for  this  purpose  as  it  is 
guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  pure. 

FOR  SWEETENING  PURPOSES— LEVER'S 
GLYCERINE  may  be  used  to  sweeten  tea,  coffee,  etc., 
when  sugar  disagrees.  It  has  just  the  opposite  tendency 
of  sugar — it  prevents  acidity  and  fermentation  instead  of 
increasing  it. 


A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed — 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Birth*. — Judging  from  the  Registrar- General's  [Returns  for 
1895 — the  last  complete  Returns  available— there  "were  slightly 
fewer  persons  born  in  England  and  Wales  in  that  year  than 
the  average  for  the  preceding  ten  years.  That  is  to  say,  they 
were  equal  to  a  rate  of  30-4  per  1,000  persons  living,  or  0-8 
below  the  average  rate  for  the  preceding  ten  years.  The 
lowest  rate  was  in  Sussex,  viz.,  24-3,  and  in  Surrey,  West- 
moreland, Huntingdonshire,  Rutlandshire  and  Devonshire 
the  rate  was  almost  equally  low ;  the  counties  with  highest 
birth  rates  were  Durham,  with  35-8;  Staffordshire,  35  6;  Mon- 
mouthshire, 35*0  ;  South  Wales,  34-9  ;  Nottinghamshire,  33-4  ; 
and  Derbyshire,  33-0. 

The  number  of  boys  born'  was  468,886,  and  girls  453,405c 
But  the  excess  of  boys  over  girls  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
decline  ever  since  1841. 

The  children  registered  as  born  out  of  wedlock  were  38,836, 
and  were  in  the  proportion  of  42  per  1,000,  i.e.,  out  of  every 
1,000  children  born,  42  were  born  illegitimate.  This  is  about 
the  lowest  on  record. 

Marriages. — The  number  registered  was  228,204,  which  was 
a  slight  fall  as  compared  with  that  of  1894.  Judging  from  the 
increase  in  Jewish  marriages  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
Jews  living  in  this  country  has  increased,  Re-marriage,  i.e., 
marriages  of  widowers  and  widows,  were  the  lowest  on  record. 
A  large  number  of  persons  still  seem  unable  to  write,  for  40 
out  of  every  1,000  men  signed  the  marriage  register  with 
marks  instead  of  with  their  names,  and  similarly  illiterate 
women  were  48  out  of  every  1,000.  Twenty-nine  marriagea 
took  place  by  special  license. 

Deaths.— The  deaths  registered  in  1895  numbered  568,997, 
an  increase  of  2-1  per  1,000  on  the  very  low  rate  of  1894,  but 
slightly  lower  than  the  average  of  the  ten  preceding  years. 
The  rate  in  1895  was  18-7  per  1,000  of  the  population,  whereas 
in  1894  the  rate  was  16-6  per  1,000  of  the  population.  0! 
the  deaths,  290,704  were  males  and  278,293  were  females. 
The  proportion  of  deaths  of  infants  (under  one  year),  to  re- 
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gistered  births  was  161  per  1,000,  exceeding  by  15  per  1,000, 
the  average  of  the  past  ten  years.  The  rate  in  fact  was  higher 
in  1895  than  in  any  year  since  1847,  when  it  was  164  per 
1,000.   

SCOTLAND. 

f  Births. — The  number  registered  was  126,454,  which  was  a 
birth  rate  of  3*04  per  cent.,  or  304  in  every  ten  thousand  of 
the  population.  Of  these  64,815  were  boys,  and  61,639  girls. 
Of  thextotal,  9,146  were  illegitimate,  equal  to  a  percentage 
of  7*23  per  cent.  This  rate  varied,  being  9-6  per  cent,  in  the 
Mainland-rural  districts,  and  6-0  per  cent,  in  the  Insular- 
rural  districts.  The  total  number  of  births  show  slight 
increase  as  compared  with  the  previous  years.  The  number 
of  births  over  deaths  is  44,590. 

'  Marriages. — The  number  registered  was  28,380,  or  68  to 
every  ten  thousand  of  the  estimated  population — a  slight 
increase  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
'  Deaths. — Of  these  81,864  were  registered,  showing  a  death 
rate  of  1*97  per  cent.,  or  197  in  every  ten  thousand  persons. 
Persons  of  the  male  sex  dying  were  40,726  ;  female,  41,138. 
These  numbers  again  show  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous 

year.   

RE  LAND. 

Births. — During  the  year  106,113  births  were  registered ; 
54,658  boys,  and  5J,455  girls.  These  figures  give  the  birth 
rate  at  23-2  per  thousand,  which  is  0-3  over  the  average  per 
thousand  for  the  past  ten  years.  In  other  words  there  was  a 
slight  increase  in  the  number  of  births;  2,871  births  regis- 
tered were  illegitimate ;  i.e.,  2-7  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  the 
same  average  appearing  for  the  preceding  ten  years. 

Marriages.— -The  number  registered,  23,120,  shows  a  rate  of 
5-05  per  thousand  of  the  estimated  population;  a  slight 
increase  (-35)  over  Cat  of  the  previous  year,  and  (-59)  above 
the  average  for  the  previous  ten  years.  Of  these  marriages 
15,938  were  between  Eoman  Catholics ;  3,817  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Ohurchof  Ireland  (of  these  52  were  by  special 
license) ;  2,461  in  Presbyterian  churches ;  489  in  "  registered 
buildings  of  various  denominations ;  400  by  civil  contract  m 
registrar's  offices;  10  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers);  and  5 
According  to  Jewish  rites.    Seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  total 
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number  of  bridegrooms  signed  the  marriage  register  by 
marks  (being  unable  to  write),  and  15-7  of  the  brides  signed 
by  marks. 

Deaths. — The  number  of  deaths,  84,395,  was  equal  to  18-4 
per  1,000  of  the  estimated  population.  The  deaths  of  males 
was  41,764,  and  females  42,631.  The  18-4  death-rate  is 
slightly  above  (0-2)  the  average  for  the  preceding  ten  years. 
The  four  counties  having  the  lowest  registered  mortality  are 
Sligo,  12-4  per  1,000;  Kerry,  12-9  ;  Eoscommon,  13-0  ;  and 
Mayo,  13-2.  Dublin  was  the  highest  with  26*2,  and  Antrim, 
next  with  23-0. 


Estimated  Population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1895. 

England  and  Wales   30,383,047  { 

Ireland    4,574,764    No  estimate. 

39,113,365 

Note. — The  census  being  taken  every  fen  years,  and  the 
last  being  on  6th  April,  1891,  the  above  returns  are  calculated 
by  Eegistrar-Grenerals  on  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  with 
assumptions  for  emigration  or  on  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
immediately  inter-censal  period  preceding. 


STATISTICS  OF  BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND 

DEATHS. 

For  the  Year  1895,  the  latest  Year  for  which  the  Eegistrar- General's 

Returns  are  available. 


England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1884. 

189$. 

1899. 

1884. 

1894. 

1895. 

1884. 

1894. 

1895. 

Births  

906,750 

890,289 

922,291 

129,157 

124,341 

126,454 

118,875 

105,354 

106,113 

Marriages 

204,301 

226,449 

228,204 

26,106 

27,561 

28,380 

22,585 

21,602 

23,120 

Deaths  

530,828 

498,827 

568,997 

75,168 

71,113 

81,861 

87,154 

83,528 

84,395 

quickly,  thoroughly  and  well. 
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BIRTHS. — Districts  of  England  and  Wales. 


1895. 

Total.  , 

Legitimate. 

Illegitimate. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fein; 

922,291 

449,063 

434,392 

19,823 

19,013 

1  O  4  "Iff 

134,155 

65,807 

63,451 

2,474 

2,423 

South-Eastern  Division 

78,615 

38, 106 

nn  loo 

1,  iii- 

J.,030 

South  Midland 

» 

55,044 

26,768 

26,084 

1,095 

1,097 

Eastern 

50,247 

24,410 

23,625 

1,141 

1,071 

South  Western 

it 

51.679 

25,399 

24,140 

1,140 

1,000 

West  Midland 

M 

105,927 

51,421 

49,819 

2,362 

2,325 

North  Midland 

IJ 

59,937 

28,889 

28,110 

1,461 

1,477 

North  Western 

tl 

155,015 

75,593 

73,148 

3,276 

2,998 

Yorkshire 

»> 

102,990 

49,798 

48,446 

2,416 

2,3*0 

Northern 

II 

66,471 

32,263 

31,251 

1,539 

1,418 

62,211 

30,609 

29,186 

1,178 

1,238 

MARRIAGES. — Districts  of  England  and  Wales. 


1895. 


England  , 


Divisions. 

London   

South  Eastern 
South  Midland 

Eastern  

South  Western 
West  Midland 
North  Midland 
North  Western 
Yorkshire  .... 
Northern  .... 


Welsh 


.a 

■  0 
0  a  u 

Total.  | 

r^o 

a 

as 

0  ^  CO 

08  0 
1- 

O  c5 

228,204 

156,469 

9,405 

37,629 

28,372 

1,354 

20,316 

15,099 

329 

12,662 

9,930 

115 

10,333 

8,499 

149 

13,440 

8,773 

136 

25,399 

19,584 

603 

14,462 

10,415 

232 

38.415 

24,533 

3,976 

26,075 

18,489 

1.051 

14,771 

8,112 

1,047 

14,203 

4,663 

413 

d  a 

33  o 

.3 '-3 
u  cfl 

.a  a 

?1 
S  2 

3  § 

oQ 


27,293 


1,672 
1,995 
1.331 
1,029 
2,242 
2,149 
1,931 
5,830 
3,607 
1,766 

3,731 


00 

03 


GO 


33,749 


408 

881 
282 
143 

285 
019 
P"9 
895 
787 
809 


5,371 


CD 
M 


74 


12 
6 
4 
2 
4 

15 
2 
7 

10 

12 
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DEATHS. — Districts  of  England  and  Wales. 

(Exclusive  of  Still-born  Infants.) 


England. 


Divisions. 

London   

South-Eastern 
South  Midland 

Eastern  

South  Western, 
West  Midland  . 
North  Midland . 
North  Western . 
Yorkshire  . . . , . 
Northern   


Welsh. 


Males. 

Females. 

Died  in  Workhouses. 
Hospitals,  and  Lunatio 
Asylums. 

Institutions. 

Deaths. 

508,997 

290,701 

278,293 

2,042 

71,415 

I  85,601 
47,475 
80,892 
29,090 
33,131 
62,853 
32,859 

107,210 
64,385 
38,259 

43,492 
23,887 
15,655 
14,935 
16,460 
32,274 
17,043 
54,801 
33,176 
19,641 

42,109 
23,588 
15,237 
14,155 
16,671 
30,579 
15,816 
52,409 
31,209 
18,618 

204 

177 
137 
214 
229 
109 
206 
182 
115 

21,676 
t>,o<sy 
3,678 
3,104 
2,753 
7,372 
2,590 

12,996 
5,667 
2,865 

37,242 

19,340 

17,902 

117 

1,885 

e  ,  *X  xT  -Z  T  r»OOD  ueams  m  Yob  worlsnouses  :  22,953  dea 
In  1,170  hospitals,  and  7,076  deaths  in  106  lunatic  asylums  in  1895. 

MARRIAGE=RATE,  PRICES  OF  WHEAT,  &c. 


Yeabs 


1874. 
1884 
1889 
1890 
1891 
.1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Marri 
age- 
rate. 


170 
15-1 
150 
155 
15-6 
15-4 

14-  7 

15-  1 
15-0 


Value  per  Head  of  Population 
of  United  Kingdom. 


Exports 
of  British 
Produce. 


£  S.  d 
7  7  5 
6  10  6 

6  13  11 

7  0  7 
6  10  10 
5  19  2 
5  13  6 
5  11  6 
5  15  3 


Imports. 


£  s. 
11  7 
10  18 


a. 

9 

4 

10  0 

5 
5 
5 
7 
7 

10  13  0 


11  4 
11  10 
11  2 
10  10 
10  10 


Total 
Exports 

and 
Imports. 


£  S. 
20  11 
19  4 
19  19 
19  19 
19  14 
18  15 
17  14 
17  11 
17  19 


Average 
Price  of 
Wheat  per 
Quarter. 


s.  d. 
55  8 

35  8 

29  9 
31  11 
37  0 

30  3 
26  4 

22  10 

23  1 


Amount 
cleared  at 
the  Bankers' 
C!  earing 
House 
per  Head  of 
Population. 


£ 

249 
215 
268 
271 
235 
220 
218 
211 
250 
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EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE.— The  following  table,  founded  on' 
the  death-rates  from  1871  to  1880,  has  been  compiled  by  Dr.  W.  Ogle, 
of  the  Registrar-General's  Department,  showing  the  number  of 
persons  of  each  sex  of  each  million  born  who  may  expect  to  be  alive 
at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  year  up  to  100  years,  and  also  the 
number  of  years  each  may  expect  to  live 


Of  1,000,000  born,  the  number  surviv- 

Mean after-life-time  (ex- 

Age, 

ing  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  life. 

pectation  of  life). 

Males. 

TPom  a  Too 

TVTn  lea 

Females, 

o 

1,000,000 

1.000  000 

41-35 

44  fi2 

1 

841,417 

871,266 

48-05 

5tV14 

U\J  J-  x. 

2 

790,201 

820,480 

50-14 

52-22 

763,737 

793  359 

50-86 

52 

4 

746,587 

5101 

53-20 

5 

734,068 

762*  622 

5087 

58-08 

a 

726,815 

755  713 

5038 

5256 

7 

721,103 

750  276 

49-77 

5194 

8 

716,309 

745  631 

4910 

51*26 

q 

712,337 

741,727 

48'37 

5053 

in 

708,990 

738  382 

47-60 

4976 

1  ^ 

696,419 

724  956 

4341 

45-63 

90 

680,033 

707  949 

39  40 

41'66 

£iO 

657,077 

684  858 

35  68 

3798 

OU 

630,038 

658  418 

3210 

34'41 

oo 

598,860 

628.842 

28-64 

30  90 

•xu 

563,077 

596  113 

2530 

27'46 

to 

522.374 

560.174 

22  07 

24-06 

OU 

476  980 

520  001 

18-93 

20-68 

DO 

424  677 

477  440 

1595 

17*33 

X  1  Cup 

fifk 

365  011 

422  835 

1314 

14.24 

DD 

297,156 

356,165 

10-55 

11  42 

7U 

277  225 

8-27 

8  95 

IK 

144,960 

190,566 

6-34 

6-87 

80 

77,354 

108,935 

4-79 

5-20 

O  fir 

85 

30,785 

47,631 

3-56 

3*88 

90 

8,015 

14,225 

2-66 

2  90 

91 

5,748 

10,553 

2-51 

2-74 

92 

4,025 

7,658 

2-37 

2-58 

93 

2,749 

5,429 

2-24 

2-44 

94 

1,828 

3,756 

2-12 

2-30 

95 

1,183 

2,533 

201 

2-17 

96 

742 

1,661 

1-90 

211 

97 

452 

1,057 

1-81 

2-03 

98 

266 

653 

1-72 

1*88 

99 

151 

389 

1-65 

1-73 

100 

82 

225 

1-61 

1-62 
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SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 


Spouts  anb  pastimes. 


ATHLETICS.— The  year  1896  will  long  be  remembered  by  reason' 
of  the  sudden  and  vigorous  action  taken  by  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Association  against  a  number  of  the  best  men  of  the  day,  who  had 
been  proved  guilty  of  asking  and  receiving  expenses  for  competing  at 
sports.  Just  before  the  decision  of  the  Championships  they  suspended 
C.  A.  Bradley  (100  yards  champion  and  record  holder),  A.  B.  Downer 
(Scottish  champion  and  record  holder),  F.  E.  Bacon  (mile  champion 
and  record  holder),  G.  Crossland  (10  miles  champion,  winner  of 
Northern  and  National  Cross-Country  Championships  and  record 
holler),  and  H.  Watkins  (Southern  Counties  Cross  Country  ex- 
Champion.  Naturally  this  step  gave  rise  to  much  discussion,  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that,  sooner  or  later,  each  of  these  men  has  now  joined 
the  professional  ranks  ;  and  as  their  action  has  been  followed  by 
several  other  prominent  ex-amateurs,  professional  running  has  largely 
benefited  in  consequence.  Of  course,  with  such  men  away  and  other 
champions  either  not  competing  or  out  of  foriii,  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Championships,  held  at  Northampton  on  July  4th,  had  a  very  open 
appearance,  though  the  quality  of  the  performances  suffered  in  most 
cases,  a  result  greatly  aided  by  the  strong  wind.  Only  three  holders 
retained  their  titles.  Godfrey  Shaw,  L.A.C,,  won  the  Hurdles  in 
15f  sec,  with  the  wind  behind  him,  which  prevented  his  time  being 
accepted  as  record.  D.  Horgan  won  the  "Weight  Putting  with  43  ft. 
5£  in.,  and  W.  J.  Sturgess  broke  the  record  in  the  4  miles  walk,  doing 
the  distance  in  28  min.  57§  sec.  The  remaining  events  resulted  as 
follows :— 100  yards,  N.  D.  Morgan  (Champion  1890)  (lOf  sec.) ;  Quarter- 
mile,  J.  C.  Meredith,  Dublin  University  (52  sec.)  j  Half-mile,  Lieut. 
W.  A.  de  C.  King,  Royal  Engineers  and  L.A.C.  (2  min.  U  sec.)  ;  Mile, 

B.  Lawford,  S.L.H.  (4  min.  314  sec.) ;  Four  Miles,  H.  Harrison, 
Manchester  H.  (20  min.  27f  sec.) ;  Two  Miles  Steeplechase,  S.  J. 
Robinson,  Northampton  A.A.C.   (11  min.  25  sec.) ;    Long  Jump, 

C.  E.  H.  Leggatt,  United  Hospitals  and  L.A.C.  (23  ft.  f  in.) ;  High 
Jnmp,  M.  O'Brien,  Gaelic  A.A.  (5  ft.  11  in.)  ;  Throwing  the  Hammer, 
J.  Flanagan,  Gaelic  A.A.  (131  ft,  11  in.).  Later  in  the  month,  A.  G. 
Butler  (United  Hospitals  and  L.A.C.)  beat  the  Half-mile  Champion 
m  the  L.A.C.  and  United  Hospitals  Match,  doing  the  distance  just 
inside  two  minutes.  But,  as  in  the  previous  year,  the  most  notable 
performances  were  accomplished  by  walkers.  Thus,  on  September 
26th,  1896,  W.  J.  Sturgess,  in  a  match  with  D.  Fenton,  broke  the  mile 
record,  doing  the  distance  in  6  min.  33f  sec,  while  a  week  later 
(October  3rd),  in  a  15  miles  handicap,  he  made  new  records  from  9 
to  14  miles  inclusive,  retiring  after  finishing  the  latter  distance  in 
1  hr.  52  mm.  59$  Bee.  E.  Knott  (S.L.H.)  the  15  miles  record  holder, 
who  retired  in  this  race  owing  to  indisposition,  gave  a  glimpse  of  his 
real  capacity  in  the  S.L.H.  Members'  walk  from  Croydon  to  Godstone 
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on  December  26th,  1896,  covering  the  18J  miles  of  bad  road  in  stormy 
weather  in  2  hrs.  55  ruin.  58  sec. 

Among  the  most  notable  Cross-Country  events  may  be  mentioned 
the  double  breaking  of  the  record  for  the  Cambridge  U.H.  and  H 
course  by  J.  G.  Gibb  (Old  Citizens),  and  W.  W.  Gibberd  (C.U.H  and 
H.),  in  a  match  between  the  C.U.H.  and  H.  and  O.C.H.  and  H.  on 
November  28th.  Gibb  did  39  min.  9  sac.  and  Gibberd  39  min.  33  sec.  as 
against  S.  H.  VVhateley's  40  min.  10  sec.  in  1884.  On  the  following 
Friday  Cambridge  again  won  the  Inter-' Varsity  Cross-Country  Eace 
by  20  points  to  35,  Gibberd  covering  the  7£  miles  of  very  heavy  going 
in  47  min.  11  sec.  The  race  was  for  the  first  time  held  over  a  neutral 
course  at  Roeharnpton. 

The  Cross-Country  Championships  resulted  as  follows : — 

Northern  Counties  (Crewe  Hall  Park,  February  20th,  1897).  Man- 
chester Harriers,  1 ;  Salford  Harriers,  2;  Warrington  Orford  Harriers,  3. 
First  men — H.  Harrison,  Manchester  Harriers,  1 :  F.  Entwistle,  Bolton 
Harriers,  2  ;  J.  D.  Marsh,  Salford  Harriers,  3. 

Midland  Counties  (Northampton,  February  20th,  1897).  Birchfield 
Harriers,  1 ;  Northampton  A.A.C,  2  ;  Worcester  Harriers,  3.  First 
men— S.  J.  Robinson,  Northampton  A.A.C,  1  ;  A.  H.  Meacham, 
Birchfield  Harriers,  2;  T.  C.  Gulliver,  Birchfield  Harriers,  3. 

Southern  Counties  {Wembley  Park,  February  20th,  1897).  Finchley 
Harriers,  1 ;  Ranelagh  Harriers,  2  ;  Essex  Beagles  and  Bristol  Harriers, 
3  (dead  heat).  First  men— G.  Martin,  Essex  Beagles,  1 ;  T.  Bartlett, 
Essex  Beagles,  2  ;  J.  G.  Gibb,  Ranelagh  Harriers,  3  ;  C.  S.  Sydenham, 
Ranelagh  Harriers,  4. 

National  (March  6th,  1897 — the  Southern  Clubs  not  competing  owing 
to  a  dispute  regarding  venue),  Salford  Harriers,  1 ;  Manchester 
Harriers,  2  ;  Warrington  Orford  Harriers:  3.  First  men— S.  J.  Robin- 
son, Northampton  A.A.C,  1 ;  J.  D.  Marsh,  Salford  Harriers,  2 ; 
F.  Entwistle,  Bolton  Harriers,  3. 

Inter-County  Cross-Country  Race. — This  innovation,  held  at 
Wembley  Park  on  6th  March,  1897,  was  won  by  Middlesex,  Surrey  being 
second  and  Essex  third.  First  men— C.  S.  Sydenham,  1 ;  C  S.  Silby, 
2 ;  P.  Biss,  3. 

The  Inter-'Varsity  Sports  held  tra  April  2nd,  1897,  were  won  by 
Oxford  by  5  to  4,  and  the  Ten  Miles  Championship  on  the  following 
day  was  won  by  A.  E.  Tysoe,  Salford  Hirriers,  by  l|  yards,  from  H. 
Harrison,  Manchester  Harriers,  in  55  min.  59f  sec.  Tysoe  has  sines 
been  very  successful  in  races  from  a  mile  upwards. 

On  April  10th  a  Walk  from  London  to  Brighton,  promoted  by  the 
Polytechnic  Harriers,  was  won  by  E.  Knott,  who  covered  the  distance 
from  Regent  Street  to  the  Brighton  Aquarium  (54  miles)  in  the 
wonderful  time  of  9  hrs.  10  min.  14  sec. :  that  from  Westminster  in 
8  hrs  56  min.  44  sec,  the  latter  time  being  28  min.  44  sec.  faster  than 
was  taken  by  the  late  J.  A.  Macintosh  in  1886.  W.  Endean  (Poly- 
technic  Harriers)  was  second  in  9  hrs.  18  min.  26  eec,  and  J.  W. 
Bonnett  (Polytec-hnic  Harriers),  third,  in  9  hrs.  59  min.  37  sec.  Of  37 
starters,  31  finished,  all  taking  less  than  12  hours,  from  Westminster. 
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Table  of  British  Amateur  Records. 

A.  E.  Downer,  Stamford  Bridge,  May  4,  1895 
0.  A.  Bradley,  Northampton,  July  1,  1893 
W.  P.  Phillips,  Stamford  Bridge,  March  25,  1882 
C.  A.  Bradley,  Edinburgh,  July  8,  1893 
A.  E.  Downer,  Stamford  Bridge,  May  11,  1895 
G  N.  Jackson,  Oxford,  November  14,  1865 
S.  Palmer,  Lillie  Bridge,  London,  April  15,  1873 
C.  F.  Daft,  Stamford  Bridge,  July  3,  1886 
Godfrev  Shaw,  Stamford  Bridge,  July  6,  1895 
C.  G.  Wood,  Stamford  Bridge,  July  21,  1687 
0.  J.  B  Monypeuny,  Cambridge,  Feb.  27,  1892 
E  H.  Pelling,  Stamford  Bridge,  Sept.  28,  18S9 
A.  E.  Downer,  Stamford  Bridge,  May  11,  1895 
C.  G.  Wood,  Stamford  Bridge,  June  25,  1887 
E.  H.  Pelling,  Stamford  Bridge,  Sept.  22,  1888 

A.  E.  Downer,  Edinburgh,  June  24,  1895 
H.  C.  L.  Tindall,  Stamford  Bridge,  June  29,  1389 

E.  C.  Bredin,  Stamford  Bridge,  June  22,  1895 

B.  C.  Bredin.  Stamford  Bridge,  June  10,  1893 

F.  J.  K.  Cross,  Oxford  University  path,  March  9, 
1883 

W.  Policwk  Hill,  Oxford,  May  8,  1889 

F.  E.  Bacon,  Stamford  Bridge,  July  6,  1895 
W.  G.  George,  Birmingham,  June  21,  1884 
W.  G.  George,  Stamford  Bridge,  April  26,  1881 
S.  Thomas,  Stamford  Bridge,  June  3,  1893 

G.  Crossland,  Belfast,  April  7,  1896 
S.  Thomas,  Bomford,  September  24,  1892  ' 
W.  G.  George,  Stamford  Bridge,  April  7,  1884 
G.  Crossland,  Stamford  Bridge,  Sept.  22,  1894 

*  Over  hurdles. 

BOXING. — The  Amateur  Championships  were  held  at  St.  James'a 
Hall,  London,  on  April  10th,  1897.  Four  out  of  the  five  holders  did 
not  defend  their  titles,  and  the  display  was  generally  considered 
a  poor  one.  Eesults  : — Bantam  weights— C.  T.  Lamb.  Feather 
weights— N.  F.  Smith.  Light  weights— A.  Vanderhout  (holder). 
Middle  weights— W.  Dees.  Heavy  weights—"  B.  Haverdale  "  (G.  L. 
Townsend). 

BILLIARDS. — Comparatively  little  of  interest  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  season.  John  Roberts  is  still  able  to  give  any  other 
player  starts  from  7,000  to  9,000  in  a  24,000  spot-barred  game,  while 
the  chance  of  his  meeting  Peall  in  an  all-in  match  seems  as  remote  as 
ever.  At  the  end  of  February  and  the  beginning  of  Apiil  last,  Roberta 
attempted  to  give  the  latter  player  the  enormous  start  of  12,000  out  of 
24,000,  but  failed  on  each  occasion,  scoring  23,690  and  23.370  respec- 
tively. Both  games,  which  were  in?  £500  a  side,  were,  however,  great 
successes,  the  progress  of  them  being  watched  by  large  audiencea. 
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Hugo  Kerkau,  the  German  champion,  played  a  number  of  exhibition 
cannon  games  (on  a  Continental  table),  and  also  gave  exhibitions  of 
wonderful  fancy  shots  in  the  early  part  of  1897.  The  biggest  all-in. 
break  is  3,304  (93,  3,  150,  123,  172,  and  400  spots),  made  by  W.  J.  Peall* 
at  the  Westminster  Aquarium,  Nov.  4-6,  1880.  The  biggest  spot- 
barred  breaks  are  1,467,  made  by  T.  Taylor  at  the  Aquarium  on  Aprili 
24th,  1891 ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  got  the  balls  jammed  in  the  leffci 
top  corner  pocket,  and  scored  a  sequence  of  729  cannons  while  they, 
were  in  that  position.  In  somewhat  similar  fashion,  F.  X).  Ives  made : 
a  break  of  2,539,  including  1,267  cannons,  at  Humphrey's  Hall,! 
Knight8bridge,  on  June  1st  and  2nd,  1893.  ■* 

CHESS. —  The  International  Tournament,  which  took  place  at ^ 
Buda-Pesth  in  October,  1896,  resulted  in  Charousek  and  Tchigormj 
tieing  for  first  place,  Pillsbury  being  third.  The  tie  was  decided  by  a! 
match  of  4  games,  of  which  Tchigorin  won  the  first,  second  and  fourth,! 
thus  securing  the  first  prize  of  2,500  crowns.  '  The  Becond  prize  was 
2,000  crowns  and  the  third  1,500  crowns.  | 

A  match  of  five  games  between  Pillsbury  and  Englisch,  played  afci 
Vienna,  in  November,  1896,  resulted  in  a  draw,  while  another  of  10 
games  between  Lasker  and  Steinitz,  at  Moscow,  was  won  by  Lasker,' 
with  10  games  to  his  opponent's  2,  5  being  drawn.  The  cable  match1 
between  Great  Britain  and  America  (10  a  side),  played  on  March  12th,; 
1897,  resulted  in  a  win  for  Great  Britain  by  5|  to  4|. 

The  Inter-'Varsity  Match,  decided  on  April  2nd,  was  won  by, 
Oxford  by  4  to  3. 

COURSING. — Waterloo  Cup  winners  and  runners-up  since  1887J 
Year.  Nomnator.  Winner.  Runner-up. 

iqq7  I  Mr-  T.  Hornby   Herschel   )  t-.-  •  , 

i8ts/  ,|  Mr.  E.  F.  Gladstone    Greater  Scot   . .  /  ^maea 

1888    Mr.  L.  Pilkington    Burnaby   Duke  Mao-j 

pherson. 

imq  j  Col.  J.  T.  North    Fullerton   )  Divided 

1H8y  (  Mr.  J.  Badger  (Col.  North's)    Troughend  ....  f  XJ1Yiaea- 

1890  Col.  J.  T.  North    Fullerton   Downpour. 

1891  Col.  J.  T.  North    Fullerton   Fasten:  and 

Faster. 

1892  Col.  J.  T.  North    Fullerton   Fitz  Fife. 

1893  Mr.  R.  L.  Cotterell  (Mr.  j. 

Coke's)    Character   ....    Button  Park. 

1894  Count  Stroganoff   Texture    Falconer. 

1895  Mr.  R.  B.  Carruthers  (Mr.    Thoughtless   Fortuna  Fav-', 

Pilkington's)   Beauty  ente. 

1896  Mr.  G.  Fawcett    Fabulous  Fortune  Wolf  Hill. 

1897  Mr.  T.  P.  Hale  (Mr.  T. 

Holme's)    Gallant   Five  by  TrickeV 

The  Waterloo  Purse  was  won  by  Mr.  M.  G.  Hale's  Happy  Sight,1 
which  beat  Gauze,  while  the  Waterloo  Plate  fell  to  Mr.  R.  V.' 
Mather's  (Mr.  T.  Graham's)  Under  the  Globe,  which  beat  Laurel 
Leaves.   
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CRICKET. — The  1896  season  was  again  ore  of  particular  interest, 
both  by  reason  of  the  visit  of  another  Australian  team  (the  ninth)  and 
on  account  of  the  splendid  struggle  for  county  championship  honours. 
Although  the  Australians  lost  two  out  of  the  three  international 
games,  the  team  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  successful  that  ever 
visited  us,  as  is  proved  by  the  record  of  the  tour,  which  reads — 
34  matches  played,  19  won,  6  lost,  9  drawn. 

The  three  international  matches  were  of  a  most  interesting  nature. 
The  first,  the  Australians  (who  made  53,  and  347)  lost  by  6  wickets. 
In  the  second  they  scored  a  first  innings  of  412  against  231  by  England. 
Then  in  England's  second  innings,  K.  S.  Eanjitsinhji  came  to  the 
rescue  with  a  splendid  innings  of  154.  Ultimately  the  visitors  were 
left  to  get  125  to  win,  but  bo  well  did  Eichardson  bowl,  that  7  wickets 
were  lost  before  fhey  accomplished  the  task.  England's  first  innings 
in  the  deciding  match  realised  only  145 ;  but  although  the  first 
Australian  wicket  put  on  75  runs,  the  whole  side  was  out  for  119 — 
26  runs  behind.  Then  England  went  in — and  out— for  84,  leaving  the 
Australians  111  to  get.  But  Peel  and  Hearne  rose  to  the  occasion,  and 
an  exciting  match  ended  in  a  victory  for  England  by  66  runs. 

The  honours  of  the  year,  as  regards  batting,  were  Garried  off  by 
K  S.  Eanjitsinhji,  whose  total  of  2,780  runs  is  the  highest  ever 
obtained  in  one  season,  W.  G.  Grace  coming  next  with  2,739,  made  in 
1871.  J.  T.  Hearne  and  Eichardson  were  equally  distinguished  as 
bowlers. 


Principal  Amateur  and  Professional 
Averages,  1896.  Batting 


Eanjitsinhji,  K.  S  

Wynyard,  Captain  E.  G. . . 

Gunn  

Eoe,  "W.  N  

Grace,  W.  G  

Abel  

Storer  

Jackson,  F.  S  

Palairet,  L.  C.  H  

Patterson,  W.  H  

Chatterton   , 

Lacey,  F.  E  

O'Brien,  Sir  T.  C  

Pilkington,  C.  C  

M'Laren,  A.  C  

Burnup,  C.  J  

Brown,  J.  T  

Hayman,  H.  B  

Eashleigh,  Eev."W  

Wilson,  C.E.M  

r 


Batting  and 

Averages — 


Bowling 


No.  of 

Times 

Total 

Mo=t  in 

Average. 

inns. 

not  out. 

runs. 

an  inns. 

55 

7 

2780 

171* 

5744 

23 

2 

1038 

268 

49  9 

38 

7 

1383 

207* 

4419 

12 

2 

434 

106 

43-4 

54 

4 

2135 

301 

42-35 

55 

3 

2218 

231 

42-34 

36 

5 

1313 

142* 

42  11 

41 

3 

1648 

117 

42'10 

35 

2 

1362 

292 

419 

13 

1 

493 

181 

41  1 

35 

4 

1193 

111 

38-15 

11 

2 

346 

75* 

38-4 

30 

1 

1087 

137 

37-14 

9 

1 

293 

86 

365 

27 

2 

922 

226* 

36'2 

39 

3 

1295 

101 

35  35 

60 

7 

1873 

203 

35  18 

22 

3 

679 

152 

35  14 

15 

528 

163 

35  3 

15 

2 

456 

82  j 

351 

Not  out. 
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Bowling  Averages — 


Spofforth,  F.  R  

Hoarno,  J.  T  

Haigh  

Attewell,  W  

Kail,  F.  G  

Lolimann   

Cunliffe,  F.  H.  E  

Richardson   

Hayward   

Peel  

Wells,  CM  

Kitchener   

Lilley  

Mold   

Smith,  E  

Hearne,  A  

Hallam  

Oobbold,  P.  W  

Abel   

Hardstaff   

Wainwright   

Briggs  


Overs. 

M  ' 1  MM. 

RllTlS. 

127  2 

256 

2003-1 

818 

3670 

586-4 

201 

1289 

1388  3 

654 

2128 

503  2 

145 

1360 

766  4 

258 

1612 

471-4 

168 

984 

1656  2 

526 

4015 

645 

202 

1541 

1275-1 

485 

2240 

253  4 

78 

527 

1443 

48 

329 

74-3 

11 

226 

1161 

373 

2719 

246-3 

80 

598 

641-1 

214 

1338 

661 

246 

1304 

209-3 

48 

470 

290 

99 

606 

350.2 

124 

742 

902.4 

286 

2024 

1741.4 

692 

3253 

"WiokPta 
28 
257 
84 
135 
85 
93 
60 
246 
91 
128 
29 
18 
12 
150 
32 
73 
70 
24 
31 
38 
102 
165 


Avers  gei 
9-  4 

14-  72 

15-  29 
15-103 

16 

16-  24 
16-24 
16-79 

16-  85 

17-  64 

18-  5 
18-  5 
18-10 
18-19 
18-22 
18-24 

18-  44 
1914 

19-  17 
19-20 
19-86 

19-118 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  table,  the  struggle  for  county 
supremacy  -was  of  the  moBt  interesting  character : — 


County. 

Yorkshire  

Surrey  . .  ,  

Lancashire  

Middlesex   

Essex   

Nottinghamshire 

Derbyshire   

Hampshire  

Kent  

Somersetshire . . . 
Gloucestershire  . 
Warwickshire  . . . 
Leicestershire . . . 
Sussex   


Matches 
Played. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Drawn. 

Total 
Points. 

26 

16 

3 

7 

13 

26 

17 

7 

2 

10 

22 

11 

4 

7 

7 

16 

8 

3 

5 

5 

12 

5 

4 

3 

1 

16 

5 

5 

6 

0 

16 

4 

6 

6 

—2 

16 

5 

8 

3 

—3 

18 

5 

9 

4 

—4 

16 

3 

7 

6 

—4 

18 

5 

10 

3 

—5 

18 

3 

8 

7 

—5 

14 

2 

8 

4 

—6 

18 

2 

9 

7 

—7 

Position, 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

rt 
I 

8 

0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


Losses  are  deducted  from  wins,  while  drawn  games  are  ignored. 
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3 
4 


-1 
4 


-7 

-7 


-8  ..-11 


For  the  sake  of  comparison,  a  list  of  the  points  scored  by  various. 
Bounties  in  former  years  is  appended. 

1889.  1890.  1891.  1892.  1893.  1894    1895.  1893, 

Derbyshire   — 

Essex    — 

Gloucestershire  . .  -4 

Hampshire   — 

Kent   2 

Lancashire   7 

Leicestershire   . .  — 

Middlesex    -2 

Nottinghamshire.  7 

Somersetshire   . .  — 

Surrey   7 

Sussex...   .9 

Warwickshire. ...  — 

Yorkshire    -8 


-5 
0 

-1 
6 

-9 


3 
1 
-1 
10 
-3 


1 
8 
3 
11 
-11 


2 
4 


0 
0 


3 
-2 
-4 
-1 

-3 


3 
-4 
-1 
11 
-8 

10 


0 

At  the  end  of  1896  two  teams  went  to  the  West  Indies, 


1 

-2  .. 

2 

-3  .. 
-8  .. 
10  .. 
-7  .. 
0  .. 
-7  .. 
-2  .. 
13  .. 
-4  .. 
0  .. 
7  .. 
taken 


-2 
1 
-5 
-3 
-4 
7 
-6 
0 
0 
-4 
10 
-7 
-5 
13 

out 


by  Lord  Hawke  and  Mr.  Arthur  Priestley  respectively,  and  in  both 
cases  met  with  great  success  from  every  point  of  view. 

The  1897  season  opened  in  sensational  fashion.  The  fine  weather 
had  rendered  the  grounds  favourable  for  batsmen,  and  high  scoring 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  °  5 

Thus  Surrey  commenced  by  beating  Leicestershire  by  an  innings  and 
n!  r™s,  scoring  560  (Abel  144,  Hayward  ISO),  as  against  197  and 
78,  while  Richardson  took  12  wickets  for  105  runs. 

Against  Essex  the  Surrey  team  could  only  secure  a  draw,  Essex 
Bcoiing  316  (M'Gahey  94,  and  A.  P.  Lucas  59  not  out),  and  244 
lor  8  (declared),  while  Surrey  scored  199  and  269  for  7,  (Abel  95) 

Against  Derbyshire  Lancashire  scored  420  (A.  Ward  162  and  Paul 
65),  winning  by  an  innings  and  220  runs. 
Another  big  score  was  that  of  Notts  against  Sussex-448  (J.  A.  Dixon 
,ru  ,    match  bein?^on  by  Notts  by  an  innings  and  74  runs. 

Ihen  Yorkshire  had  a  turn  at  high  scoring— compiling  494  against 
Gloucestershire.    (Brown  72,  Wainwright  100,  and  Hirst  134) 

Now  came  Ranjitsinhji's  opportunity.  Playing  for  Sussex  against 
M.C.O.,  he  scored  260,  the  most  he  had  ever  made  ;  but  in  spite  of  the 

opponents        """"^     4l8,       mat°h  WaS  eventually  w™  by  their 
Practically  at  the  same  time  Surrey  compiled  the  biggest  inning 

made  so  far,  602  against  Warwickshire  (Ahel  250,  H.  G.  D.  LevesoS- 
Gower  81,  J.  K.  J.  Key  110  not  out).  ^vt,bon 

inttwrord8^he/.at^  °f  fC°rin?  slackeHed  a  little,  while  additional 

Bn^sX^  de&tr*7  mCket  ^  reaS°n  °f  b°th  Y°rksMre  and 
Cricket  at  the  Universities  was  also  noteworthy  for  the  general 
supremacy  of  the  bat  over  the  ball,  centuries  being  equally  frequent, 
.ft?™ T a  ^tf^t  was  lent  to  the  past  season  by  the  presence  of 
a  team  of  cricketers  from  Philadelphia. 
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CYCLING.— In  many  ways  1896  has  been  marked  one  of  the  most 
important  periods  through  -which  the  sport  has  passed.  For  one 
thing  the  "  unlicensed  amateur  "  became  a  creature  of  the  past,  chang- 
ing into  an  avowed  professional  now  that  he  saw  money  to  be  made 
in  the  new  departure.  Then  too,  nearly  every  amateur  good  enough 
was  induoed  to  turn  professional,  and  to  ride  in  the  interests  of  one  or 
another  of  the  big  cycle  and  tire  companies.  Naturally,  under  such 
conditions,  and  with  every  assistance  that  can  be  supplied  in  the  way 
of  skilfully  controlled  pacing  by  multicycles,  records  are  being  made 
and  beaten  almost  daily ;  while  amateur  racing,  though  undoubtedly 
purer  than  before,  has  necessarily  deteriorated  in  quality.  In  the 
circumstances,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  few  of  the 
more  notable  performances  of  1896-7  and  a  selection  of  the  most 
interesting  records.  But  quite  apart  from  the  racing  cyclists  and 
those  interested  in  their  doings,  the  machine  has  achieved  an  almost 
inconceivable  popularity  among  people  who  use  it  feolely  as  a  means 
of  healthful  exercise,  and  for  touring  from  place  to  place.  To  these, 
probably  the  most  numerous  section  of  riders,  we  trust  that  the 
accompanying  specially  prepared  maps  will  prove  of  service.  On  May 
30th,  1896,  the  First  Portion  of  the  N.C.U.  Championships  took  place 
at  the  Wood  Green  track,  the  times  of  the  various  races  being  very 
slow,  since  pacing  was  not  permitted.  The  One  Mile  Amateur 
Championship  was  won  by  P.  W.  Brown  (Polytechnic  CO)  in  3  min. 
23  sec,  while  M.  Diakoff,  a  Eussian  member  of  the  Catford  C.C. 
secured  the  25  miles  Amateur  Championship  in  1  hr.  5  min.  15  sec. 
Five  Miles  Professional  Championship  falling  to  J.  Green  (of  North- 
umberland). On  June  6th  a  series  of  professional  races  took  place  at 
Catford,  ostensibly  to  decide  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Simpson 
Lever  Chain  and  the  one  invented  by  McCabe.  The  former  won  two 
out  of  the  three  events  decided.  C.  F.  Barden,  (McCabe)  beat 
J  Michael  (Simpson)  in  the  5  mile  race  in  10  min.  40£  sec.  T.  Lintoi 
(Simpson)  beat  J.W.  Stocks  in  the  One  Hour  race,  doing  29  miles  643  yds. 
in  the  time.  The  50  miles  race  was  won  by  C.  Huret  (Simpson"),  who 
beat  A.  A.  Chase  (McCabe),  and  made  (then)  world's  record  from  32 
miles  onwards,  covering  the  full  distance  in  1  hr.  42  min.  42  1-5  sec. 

The  Second  Portion  of  the  N.C.U.  Championships  was  decided  at 
Newport  (Mon.)  on  June  20th,  a  high  wind  materially  affecting  the  times. 
A.  Macferson,  of  Blackpool,  won  the  Quarter  Mile  Amateur  Champion- 
ship in  33*  sec,  M.  Diakoff  adding  the  Five  Miles  Amateur  Cham- 
pionship (14  min.  561  sec)  to  his  previous  success.  The  Professional 
Mile  Championship  was  secured  by  C.  F  Barden  in  2  mm.  30$  sec., 
while  J.  Green  (Northumberland)  emulated  Diakoff  by  winning  the 
Professional  Quarter  Mile  in  334  sec.  Finally,  later  m  the  year, 
W.  H.  Bardsley  won  the  50  Miles  Amateur  Championship  in  1  hi. 
57  min.  28|  sec. 

The  International  'Varsity  Match,  which  took  place  at  Wood 
Green  on  June  26th,  resulted  in  an  easy  win  for  Cambridge  which 
scored  most  points  in  each  of  the  three  races  (1,  4,  and  10  milep). 

The  Century  Cop  (amateurs)  was  won  by  B.  Palmer  (Silverdale 
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C.C.)  on  June  27th,  all  the  then  records  from  75  miles  being  beaten, 
and  the  full  distance  covered  in  3  hr.  47  min.  47$  sec.  The  Catford 
Gold  Vask  (professionals)  was  won  by  J.  W.  Stocks  on  July  9 — 11, 
with  a  total  score  of  302  miles  176  yards  for  the  three  days'  ride  of 
12  hours  per  day.  The  Cxtca  Cup  24  Hours'  Eacb  (amateur)  decided 
at  Heme  Hill  on  July  24th,  1896,  was  won  by  F.  R.  Goodwin  with  the 
new  amateur  record  of  476  miles  1702  yds.,  a  professional  race  of  the 
same  distance,  decided  simultaneously  at  Wood  Green,  falling  to 
C.  Huret,  who,  after  riding  288  miles  240  yds.  in  12  hours  (record), 
and  finding  his  opponents  beaten,  slowed  down,  and  contented  him- 
self with  460  miles.  About  this  time  A.  V.  Linton  succumbed  to  an 
illness  mainly  caused  by  his  over-exertion  in  the  Bordeaux-Paris  race 
on  May  25th.  More  records  were  made  by  E.  Palmer  in  the  Bath 
Eoad  100  Miles  Challenge  Cup  Eace  at  Catford  on  August  8th, :  the 
full  distance  occupying  3  hrs.  37  min.  57£  eec. 

The   World's  Championships  at  Copenhagen,  on  August  15th, 
resulted  as  follows : —  Hi  M>  s° 

1  mile  (ama.)   H.  Eevnolds  

1  mile  (pro.)    M.  Bourillon  .... 

100  kilom.  (ama.).  ..    M.  Ponscarme  

100  kilom.  (pro.)    . .    A.  A.  Chase  

latter    match  between  Reynolds  and  Bourillon  was  won  by  the 

At  the  Surrey  Bicycle  Club  Autumn  Meeting  held  at  Kennineton 
Oval  on  September  12th,  H.  S.  Large  won  both  the  half-mile  race  for 
ttte  bYDNEY  Challenge  Trophy  and  the  ten  miles  race  for  the  Surrey 
Challenge  Cup.  E.  J.  Callaghan  tried  hard  to  emulate  this  feat  at  the 
following  Spring  Meeting  on  April  3rd,  1897,  but  though  he  secured 
toe  Surrey  Cup,  he  was  just  beaten  by  J.  Mc  W.  Bourke  in  the 
bYDNEY  Trophy  Eace.  Since  then  the  close  competition  between  these 
two  riders  m  the  various  short  distance  scratch  races  has  been  one  of 
the  features  of  the  racing  during  1897.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing 
£« 5*?  ?0ILthe  maJ'ority  of  them,  but  in  each  case  Callaghan  had 
been  defeated  after  extremely  close  finishes.  A  sad  fatality  occurred 
Sfffi,9  Professional  races  at  Easter,  1897,  at  the  Aston  Lower 

?ue°ncedof  ht  mjurgs^8'  °f  LeiCeSter'  falliDg'  ^  d™  *  COn6e- 
VwTm  tT0R  ?oHIELD  ^CE'  decided  on  September  19th,  1896,  was  won 
honS"  A  tJ^ S'^'  Wh0  rode  ™2  ^  962  yds.  in  the  12 
feninto^ 

SSSiS^?^  in  th6  time'   Rice  (W.was  seconl  ,n'd 

Miles        n.  M.  s  R°ad  Records.— Safety  Bicyclb. 

50  1  55  50  )    A  -n  -rrr  ■, 

100  , ,   4  81  45  j  A-  E-  Walters,  October  15,  1895 
Hours.  Miles. 

12  .     217 ") 

24  397  j  M-  A-  Holbein,  July  4  and  5,  1895 


makes  linen  whiter  and  homes  brighter. 
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Milea 
50 
100 

Hours. 
12 
24 


Milea 
50 
100 
Hours 
12 
24 


Miles 


i 

1 

*1 

2 
5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
50 
75 
100 
150 
200 
250 
300 
400 
£70 


Tandem  Bicycle. 

Hi  H.  8, 

1  55  50 
4  46  18 

Milea. 

221J   M.  A.  Holbein  and  J.  W.  Stocks,  May  29,  1895 
397J     M,  A.  Holbein  and  J.  A.  Bennett,  Sept.  4,  1895 


W.  T.  Walton  and  P.  Wheelock,  Ootober  15,  1893 
M.  A.  Holbein  and  J.  W.  StockB,  May  29,  1895 


H.  M.  8. 

2  19  46 
5  15  57 
Miles 

194U 
356*] 


Tbicyclh. 

J.  Fowler,  June  13,  1896 
F.  T.  Bidlake,  June  13,  1895 

F.  T.  Bidlake,  September  15,  1894 


British  Amateur  Safety  Records. 

Mi  s.  »  Flying  Start. 

0  26f  E.  E.  Parlby,  Catford.  August  28, 1895 

0  29f  E.  E.  Parlby,  Catford,  August  17,  1895 

0  56§  T.  E.  Newman,  Wood  Green,  June  25,  1896 

\  |J|  j  A.  S.  Ingram,  Wood  Green,  July  23, 1896 

1  40     W.  H.  Bardsley,  Wood  Green,  Sept.  3,  1896 


0 

0  I  493  }  L*  Bathiat>  Catford,  September  3,  1896 

0  20  193         Palmer,  Wood  Green,  September  5,  1896 

A.  G.  Wright,  Crystal  Palace,  October  17,  1896 
F.  D.  Frost,  Catford,  August  8,  1896 
A.  G.  Wright,  Crystal  Palace,  October  17,  1896 
F.  D.  Frost ) 

F.  D.  Frost  [  Catford,  August  8,  1896 
R.  Palmer  ) 

A.  F.  Hsley,  Wood  Green,  AuguBt  22,  1896 

F.  R.  Goodwin,  Heme  Hill,  July  24-25,  1896 

G.  Padbury,  Kensal  Kise,  September  12,  1896 


0  30  40f 
0  41  4§ 

0  51  22 

1  44  21£ 

2  40  341 

3  37  57| 
5  57  19$ 
8  47  58£ 

11  18  20£ 
14  16  35§ 
19  45  7§ 


F.  R.  Goodwin,  Heme  Hill,  July  25, 1896 

nj.  454  yds.    A.  G.  Wright, 


,  23  42  0 

British  Amateur  1  hour  record,  29 

Crystal  Palace.  Oct.  17,  1396 
British  Professional   1     uv  rec-i-a,  31  ra.  582  yds.     T.  Linton, 

Crystal  P  'ace,  Cot.  17,  1896 
Eritish  Amateur  24  hours'  record,  476  m.  1,702  yds.   F.  R.  Goodwin, 

Heme  Hill,  July  24-25,  1896 
British  Professional  24  hours'  record,  460  m.    O.  Huret,  Wood  Green, 

July  24-25,  1896 

Foreign  Professional  24  hours  record,  859  kil.  120  metres.  Rivierre, 
Buffalo  Track,  June  28,  1896  ^ 
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British  Tandem  Records  (Amateur). 

Litres  B.  H.  s. 

2"  3  52*  I  ^  T>arsley  an<1  F-  Beaver,  Crystal  Palace,  September 
5.'!     9  42fj  16,1896. 

10..    21  4l|    F.  R.  Goodwin  and  W.  J.  Prevost,  Wood  Green, 
May  9,  1896. 

50.  . 1  52  13!  j  J>  B-  Cooke  and  W.  S.  Yeoman,  Herne  Hill,  July 
100.! 3  47  21$ J       6«  1895< 

sn n  Q  a  403  (  J-  K-  clark  and  B.  R,  Goodwin,  "Wood  Green,  Sep- 
^u..y   4  49f  j       tember  14,  1895.  * 

British  Tricycle  Records  (Amateur). 

Slil^S  H   M»  S» 

1  ..    0    %  16     A.  F.  Ilsley,  Wood  Green,  August  15,  1896 
5  . .    0  11  44f   R.  P.  Clark,  Wood  Green,  July  30,  1896 
10  . .    0  24  I4f   R.  P.  Clark,  Wood  Green,  August  15,  1898 

50  9  14  9Q  1 

100  ! !    4  38  58£  /  W<  Elli3'  Herne  HiU»  October  1,  1894 
200  ..  10  42  424   B.  J.  Steel,  Putney,  September  20,  1894 
250  ..  14   0  O) 

300  ..  17  13  44  [  F.  T.  Bidlake,  Herne  Hill,  July  22,  1893. 
400  ..  23  27  28f) 

TWENTY- FOUE  HOURS'  EECOED. 

410  miles  111  yards.    F.  T.  Bidlake,  Herne  Hill,  July  22,  1893. 

_  FOOTBALL.— Again  the  past  season  has  been  marked  by  a  further 
increase  in  the  popularity  of  the  game.  How  greatly  this  has  now 
extended  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the-Association  Cup  Final 
Tie  attracted  no  fewer  than  65,000  spectators— easily  beating  all 
previous  records  for  attendances  at  athletic  meetings  of  any  kind. 

Association.— The  above-mentioned  tie,  which  was  decided  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  April  10th,  1897,  practically  finished  the  season. 
The  teams  left  in  were  Aston  Villa  and  Everton,  the  former  of  which, 
after  an  exciting  and  well-contested  game  throughout,  succeeded  in 
winning  by  3  goals  to  2. 

WlNNEBS  OF  THE  FOOTBALL  ASSOCIATION  Cur- ■ 

1886-  87  Aston  Villa  b.  West  Bromwich  Albion   by  2  to  0 

1887-  88  West  Bromwich  Albion  b.  Preston  North  End. .  by  2  to  1 
„8f  iFesf°_n  North  En<*  6.  Whampton  Wanderers     by  3  to  0 

2'S  J  ackburn  Rovers  6.  Sheffield  Wednesday  ....  by  C>  to  I 

1890-  91  Blackburn  Rovers  b.  Notts    by  ,J-  to  1 

1891-  92  West  Bromwich  Albion  b.  Aston  Villa' by  3  to  0 

1892-  93  Wolverhampton  Wanderers  b.  Everton  .      '     by  1  to  0 

1893-  94  Notts  County  b.  Bolton  Wanderers  ."  '     by  4  to  1 

!f  Asto11  Villa  b.  West  Bromwich  Albion  ! . .  by  1  to  0 

}KS  Sheffield  Wednesday  b.  W'hampton  Wanderers. .  by  2  to  1 
1896-97  Aston  Villa  b.  Everton  ....  by  3  to  2 


makes  light  work  of  a  heavy  wash. 
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The  International  Matches  resulted  as  follows  :— 

England  b.  Ireland,  Feb.  20  by  6  to  0 

Ireland  b.  Wales  Marcb  6  by  4  to  3 

Scotland  and  Wales  Marcb  20  (drawn)      3  to  3 

Scotland  b.  Ireland  Marcb  29  by  5  to  1 

England  b.  Wales  March  29  by  4  to  0 

Scotland  b.  England  April  3   by  2  to  1 

.  The  Inteb-'Vabsity  Match  on  Feb.  20  was  won  by  Oxford  by 
1  goal  to  nil. 

I  The  leading  clubs  in  tbe  First  division  of  the  Football  League  were 
Aston  Villa  (47  points),  Sheffield  United  (36  points),  Derby  County 
(36  points). 

RUGBY. — The  North  v.  Sooth  match  (played  Dec.  12,  1896)  was 
won  by  the  Southihy  a  try  (3  points)  to  nil.  Oxford  won  the  Inteb- 
'Vabsity  match  on  December  by  9  points  (a  dropped  goal  and  a  goal 
from  a  try)  to  8  points,  (a  goal  and  a  try). 

The  Intebnational  Matches  resulted  as  follows : — 

Wales  b.  England  Jan.  9  by  1  goal  2  tries  to  nil. 

Ireland  6.  England  Feb.  6  by  13  points  (1  goal  from  a  mark  and  3 
tries)  to  9  points  (2  penalty  goals  1  try). 

Scotland  b.  Ireland  Feb.  20,  by  a  goal  and  a  penalty  goal  to  a  try. 

England  b.  Scotland  March  13  by  2  goals  (1  dropped)  and  a  try  (12 
points)  to  1  try  (3  points). 

The  remaining  matches  were  not  played  on  account  of  the  dispute 
with  the  Welsh  Kugby  Union,  arising  out  of  the  testimonial  to  Mr, 
A.  J.  Gould. 

?  GOLF.— The  Open  Championship,  played  at  Muirfield  in  1896, 
*esultedin  H.  Vardon,  the  Scarborough  professional,  beating  J.  H. 
Taylor,  of  Winchester,  the  former  holder,  by  4  strokes,  the  scores 
being  Vardon  157 ;  Taylor  161.  But  since  in  an  exhibition  match 
between  Hie  Champion  and  his  brother  Tom  Vardon,  played  on 
March  27th,  1897,  the  latter  won  by  144  strokes  to  150,  the  contest 
for  the  1897  championship  appears  at  the  time  of  writing  to  be  a  very 
open  one.    The  Champions  during  the  past  five  years  have  been  :— 

1892.  Mr.  Harold  H.  Hilton,  played  at  Muirfield  (score  305). 

1893.  W.  Auchterlonie,  played  at  Prestwich  (score  322), 

1894.  5.  II.  Taylor,  played  at  Sanction  (score  326). 

1895.  3.  H,  Taylor,  played  at  St.  Andrew's  (score  322). 

1896.  H.  Vardon,  play:-d  tit  Muirfield  (score  157). 

In  thase  years  the  conditions  of  play  were  altered,  four  rounds  being 
played  insteid  of  two. 

The  Amateub  Championship,  also  decided  at  Muirfield  on  April  30th, 
1897,  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  J.  T.  Allan,  who  beat  in  tbe  final  Mr.  J. 
Kobb.   The  Championships  have  resulted  as  follows  :— 

1887.  Horace  Hutchinson  b.  Jno.  Ball,  jun. 

1888.  Jno.  Ball,  jun.  b.  J.  E.  Laidlay.  
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1889.  J".  E.  Laidiay  h.  L.  M.  Balfour. 

1890.  Jno.  Ball,  jun.  b.  J.  E.  Laidiay. 

1891.  J.  E.  Laidiay  6.  H.  H.  Hilton. 

1892.  Jno.  Ball,  jun.  b.  H.  H.  Hilton. 

1893.  Peter  Anderson  b.  J.  E.  Laidiay. 

1894.  Jno.  Ball,  jun.,  b.  S.  M.  Fergusson. 

1895.  L.  Balfour  Melville  b.  Jno.  Ball,  jun. 

1896.  F.  G.  Tait  6.  Harold  H.  Hilton. 

1897.  A.  J.  T.  Allan  b.  J.  Eobb. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  contest,  played  afc  Sandwich  on  March 
25th,  1897,  was  won  by  Cambridge  by  5  holes  16  to  11). 

LACROSSE. — The  annual  North  and  South  meeting  took  place 
at  Bichmond  on  April  10th,  1897,  and  again  resulted  in  a  fairly  easy 
victory  for  the  North  by  11  goals  to  7,  this  maki-ng  their  sixth  suc- 
cessive win.  The  South  op  England  Senior  Flags  fell  to  West 
London,  who  on  March  13th,  1897,  beat  Snaresbrook  by  15  goals  to  2. 
The  North  op  England  Senior  Flags  were  retained  by  Stockport  (the 
holders)  who  on  March  27th,  1897,  beat  Albert  Park  and  Didsbury  by 
2  goals  to  1.  At  the  end  of  March  a  team  from  the  Crescent  Athletic 
Club,  of  Brooklyn,  came  over  and  were  fairly  successful  in  a  series  of 
matches  played  against  some  of  our  leading  clubs  and  combinations. 

LAWN  TENNIS.— The  All-England  Lawn  Tennis  Club  Cham- 
pionships of  1896  resulted  as  follows  :— Gentlemen's  Singles,  H.  SJ 
Mahony  ;  Ladies'  Singles,  Miss  C.  Cooper  (Champion  1895) ;  Gentle- 
men's Doubles,  W.  and  H.  Baddeley  (Champions  1895).  The  1897 
Beason  commenced  with  the  8th  Annual  Covered  Court  Championships, 
played  for  at  the  beginning  of  April.  In  the  Gentlemen's  Singles,  W. 
V.  Eaves  avenged  his  last  year's  defeat  by  beating  the  holder,  E.'  W. 
Lewis.  The  Gentlemen's  Doubles  also  resulted  in  a  change  the 
previous  holders,  W.  H.  Eaves  and  C.  H.  Martin,  succumbing  to  H, 
A..  Nisbet  and  G.  Greville.  In  the  Ladies'  Singles,  however,  Misa 
Austin,  the  holder  succeeded  in  defending  her  title  against  Miss  R.  Dyasv 
The  Irish  Championships  of  1897  resulted  as  follows:  Gentlemen's 
Singles,  W.  Eaves;  Gentlemen's  Doubles,  W.  and  H.  Baddeley. 
Ladies'  Singles,  Mrs.  Hillyard ;  Ladies'  Doubles,  Mrs.  Hillyard  and 
Miss  C.  Cooper. 

CHAMPIONS. 

1889  W.  Eenshaw  " 

1890  W.  J.  Hamilton 

1891  W.  Baddeley 

1892  W.  Baddeley 

WINNEES  OF  LADIES'  SINGLES. 
18S5  Mies  M.  Watson      1889  Mrs.  Hillyard 

1886  Miss  BiDgley  1890  Miss  Eice 

1887  Miss  L.  Dod  1891  Miss  Doi 

1892  Miss  Dod 


1885  W.  Eenshaw 

1886  W.  Eenshaw 

1887  H.  F.  Lawford 

1888  E.  Eenshaw 


1893  J.  Pim  i 

1894  J.  Pim 

1895  W.  Baddeley 

1896  H.S.Mahony 


1888  Mies  L.  Dod 


1893  Miss  Dod  * 

1894  Mrs  Hillyard' 

1895  Misa  C.  Cooperi 

1896  Miss  C.  Cooper 
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GENTLEMEN'S  DOUBLES. 


18S5  W.  Renshaw  and  E.  Ren- 
shaw 

1886  W.  Renshaw  and  E.  Ren- 

shaw 

1887  P.  B.  Lyon  and  H.  W.  W. 

Wilberforce 

1888  W.  Renahaw  and  E.  Ren- 

ahaw 

:1889  W.  Renshaw  and  E.  Ren- 
shaw 

1890  J.  Pirn  and  E.  O.  Stoker 


1891  W.  Baddeley  and  H.  Badde- 

ley 

1892  H.  S.  Barlow  and  E.  W. 

Lewis 

1893  J.  Pim  and  F.  O.  Stoker 

1894  W.  Baddeley  and  E.  Badde- 

ley 

1895  W.  Baddeley  and  H.  Badde- 

ley 

189G  W.  Baddeley  and  H.  Badde- 
ley 


ROWING. — The  Henley  Regatta  of  1896,  which  took  place  on  July 
7,  8,  and  9  achieved  a  record  of  entries  (58),  these  including  several 
from  foreign  competitors.  Indeed,  it  was  at  one  time  believed  that  an 
additional  day's  racing  would  be  needed ;  but  withdrawals  and  non- 
arrivals  at  the  last  moment  enabled  the  programme  to  be  got  through 
in  the  usual  period.  Unfortunately,  rain  on  the  first  afternoon  and 
strong  winds  on  the  following  days  materially  interfered  with  tha 
success  of  the  meeting  from  a  racing  point  of  view,  tbough  the  atten- 
dance left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Great  interest  was  taken  in  the  entry 
of  a  crew  from  Yale  College  for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  ;  but  the 
! Americans  were  beaten  in  their  trial  heat  by  Leander,  who,  after 
disposing  of  New  College,  succeeded  in  winning  the  trophy.  Eton 
College  again  won  the  Ladies'  Challenge  Plate  ;  the  brothers  Nickalla 
(L  R.C.)  carried  off  the  Stewards'  Challenge  Fours,  and  were  equally 
successful  in  the  raoe  for  the  Silver  Goblets  (to  which  the  Nickalls 
Challenge  Cup  is  now  added).  The  Wteold  Challenge  Cup  fell  to 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  While  the  Visitors'  Challenge  Cup  was  secured 
by  Oaius  College,  Cambridge.  The  Diamond  Challenge  Sculls  were 
easily  retained  by  the  holder,  the  Hon.  R.  Guinness  (Leander  R.C.) , 
and  the  Thames  Challenge  Cup  was  won  by  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
In  the  contest  for  the  Wingfield  Sculls,  rowed  over  the  Thames  Cham- 
pionship course  on  July  1 7th,  the  Hon.  R.  Guinness  succeeded  m  taming 
the  tables  on  hia  previous  year's  conqueror,  V.  Nickalls,  after  a  good 
race.  The  winner,  aa  well  aa  his  brother,  the  Hon.  E.  A.  Guinness, 
were  afterwards  very  successful  in  many  of  the  subsequent  regattas. 
In  October,  1896,  by  way  of  variety  to  the  attempts  rnade  by  foreigiiers 
to  conquWour  champions,  R.  P.  Croft  (Thames  and  Trinity  Hall  R.O.) 
defeated  F.  Boudin  for  the  Amateue  Championship  or  Fr  *cl The 
chief  professional  races  of  importance  were  the  matches  foi  the  World  a 
Championship  between  Harding  and  Stanbmy  and  Stanbury  and 
Gaudaur  The  former,  in  which  the  stake  was  £500  a-side,  took  place 
o^er  the  Thames  Championship  Course  on  July  13th,  1896,  and  wa a  won 
easily  by  Stanbury,  who  led  from  the  start.  Immediately  after  a 
match  fJom  Putney  to  Mortlake  was  arranged  between  Stanbury  and 
Gaudaur  for  £250  a-side,  the  date  fixed  being  September  th,  189b. 
DoSS  to  general  expectation,  Gaudaur  took  the  lead  after  going 
££  i J  mile,  ^S^vooA^^ 
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Cambridge  Boat  Eace  took  place  on  April  3rd,  and  was  once  again 
secured  by  Oxford,  making  their  eighth  successive  win.  Although 
Cambridge  won  the  toss  and  led  at  the  start,  they  were  gradually 
rowed  down,  and  after  making  a  good  fight  of  it  for  two  miles  were 
beaten  by  2J  lengths. 

Winners  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat  Race. 


Year. 

Date. 

Winners. 

Time, 

1887 

March  26 

Cambridge 

20m.  52s. 

1888 

March  24 

Cambridge 

20m.  48s. 

1889 

March  30 

Cambridge 

20m.  14s. 

1890 

March  26 

Oxford 

22m.  3s. 

1891 

March  21 

Oxford 

21m.  48s. 

1892 

April  9 

Oxford 

19m.  21s. 

1893 

March  22 

Oxford 

18m.  47s. 

1894 

March  17 

Oxford 

21m.  39e. 

1895 

March  30 

Oxford 

20m.  50s. 

1896 

March  28 

Oxford 

20m.  Is. 

1897 

April     3  1 

Oxford 

19m.  12s. 

Won  by 


3J  lengths 
6  lengths 
2  lengths 
1  length 
Half  a  length 
2£  lengths 
1  length  4  feet 
3^  lengths 
2|  lengths 
2-5ths  of  a  length 
lengths. 


91 

4a 


Wingfield  Sculls  (Amateur  Championship  of  the  Thames). 


1887  Guy  Nickalls 

1888  GuyNickalls 

1889  GuyNickalls. 

1890  J.  C.  Gardner 

1891  GuyNickalls.. 


M.  B. 

.. ..  24  12 
....    23  36 

rowed  over 
  26  20 

rowed  over 


1892  Vivian  Nickalls  . . 

1893  G.  E.  B.  Kennedy 

1894  Vivian  Nickalls  .. 

1895  Vivian  Nickalls  ... 

1896  Hon.  B.  Guinness 


M.  S. 

23  40 

24  56 

23  30 

25  6 

24  11 


Diamond  Challenge  Sculls.  » 

1887  J.  C.  Gardner,  Emmanuel  Coll.,  Cambridge  . .       .      . .  8 

1888  Guy  Nickalls,  Magdalen  Coll.,  Oxford  ..  8 

1889  Guy  Nickalls,  Magdalen  Coll.,  Oxford  ' 8 

1890  Guy  Nickalls,  Magdalen  Coll.,  Oxford  ...'".../;!!    8  - 

1891  Vivian  Nickalls,  Magdalen  Coll.,  Oxford  '  .'rowed  over 


51 
36 
56 
57£ 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


9 
12 
32 
11 

35 


J.  J.  K.  Ooms,  Neptunus  B.C.,  Amsterdam   10 

Guy  Nickalls,  Magdalen  Coll.,  Oxford  , , ,  9 

Guy  Nickalls,  Madgalen  Coll.,  Oxford \  9 

Hon.  B.  Guinness,  Leander  B.C                         !!'•!!•!  9 

Hon.  B.  Guinness,  Leander  B.C  .,.  9 

SWIMMING.— As  usual,  the  1896  season  has  been  a  case  of  Tyera 
nrst  and  the  rest  nowhere.  In  September,  however,  the  champion's 
victorious  career  was  temporarily  checked  by  a  sentence  of  suspension 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  strong  language  alleged  to 
have  been  used  by  him  at  a  certain  gala.  Before  then  he  had  again 
retained  the  various  Amateub  Championships,  which  he  won  as 
follows:  On  June  11th,  at  Burslem,  the  100  Yards  in  61*  sec.  (record). 
Twt  T.er 7, SJJ™  second  5  on  June  ,27th,  at  the  West  India  Export 
MooVthe  Half  Mile  in  14  min.  <l\  sec,  Derbyshire  as  usual  following 
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him;  on  July  4th  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  220  Yards  in  2  min  SoV 
One  m™  ST  S.G.)  second ;  on  July  11th,  at  Walsall,  the 

One  Mile  m  26  mm.  49 J  seo.  (record),  W.  Gallaher  second.  On 
August  15th  the  Long  Distance  Championship  was  held  at  Southport, 
the  course  being  between  five  and  six  miles  in  length.  For  once  in  a 
way  lyers  did  not  compete,  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the  sea 
and  the  race  was  won  by  W.  Green,  of  Liverpool,  in  2  hrs.  33  min 
lb  sec.  But  at  Walsall,  on  September  2nd,  Tyers  and  Derbyshire 
were  found  in  their  usual  positions  in  the  Five  Hundred  Yards 
Championship,  which  Tyers  secured  in  6  min.  554  sec.  On  March 
l7*^1!?7;  atWooUoomooIoo  Bay  (N.S.W.),  P.  Cavill  won  the  New 
South  Wales  Half  Mile  Championship  in  12  min.  45*  sec,  the  fastest 
amateur  time  on  record.  As  it  is  probable  at  the  time  of  writing  that 
he  will  oppose  Tyers  for  the  championships,  there  is  every  likelihood 
of  the  1897  season  being  distinguished  by  some  notable  performances 
m  the  way  of  record-breaking. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  present  records  for  Amateur 
Swimming  up  to  the  end  of  1895. 


Yards. 


40 
100 
150 

200 

220 
440 
500 
880 
1,000 

1  mile 

5  miles 


Time. 

H.  M.  S. 


0  22i; 

1  l| 

42| 

20' 


39 

.  *»* 
6  44 

13  20 

13  523 

25  22| 
29  25£ 

26  46J 
15  20 


Made  by 


W.  Evans 

J.  H.  Tyers  . 

J.  H.  Tyers  . 

J.  H.  Tyers  . 
W.  Evans 

J.  H.  Tyers  . 

J.  H.  Tyers  . 

J.  H  Tyers  . 

J.  H.  Tyers  . 

J.  H.  Tyers  . 

E.  T.  Jones  . 
H.  Davenport. 

J.  H.  Tyers  ., 

W.  R.  Itter  .. 


At 


Stalybridge    ...  ...   

Burslem 

"Westminster  Baths  

Corporation  Baths,  Preston 

Manchester   

Edinburgh   , 

Broughton  Baths,  Manchester  ... 

Manchester   

Harold  Park,  Bradford 
Manchester  (25  yards  bath) 

Thames  Course   

Welsh  Harp  (still  water)  

Walsall      '    doubtful 

Thames  (with  tide)  


Date. 


May  2, 1893.  { 
June  11,  1895. 
Aug.  24, 1894. 
Oct.  18,  1894.  ■ 
Oct.  29,  1890. 
Feb.  5, 1895.  , 
May  11,  1896.' 
Nov.  13, 1895.1 
July  13,  1895.  • 
Nov.  14,  1895.  ■> 
Sept.  10,  1877 
Aug.  11,  1877. ' 
July  11,  1896. ' 
July  21,1883.  , 


At  Water  Polo,  England  beat  Scotland  at  London  by  4 — 2;  and 
Wales  beat  Ireland  by  4 — 0.  The  Plunging  Championship,  decided  at; 
the  Lewisham  Baths,  on  October  7th,  was  won  by  W.  Allason  (Otter 
S  C),  with  the  new  record  of  73  ft.  4  in.  in  the  60  seo. ;  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  men  all  beating  the  former  record  of  66  ft.  7  in. 
Continuing  under  water  for  38  sec.  longer,  Allason  made  a  world's 
record  of  80  ft.  8£  in.  for  the  98  sec. 

TURF. — As  the  hero  of  the  1895  season  was  Lord  Rosebery,  who 
with  Sir  Visto  secured  his  second  successive  Derby,  so  was  the  follow- 
ing undoubtedly  the  Prince  of  Wales'  year.  But  the  Prince  far 
eclipsed  the  Premier :  for  not  only  did  Persimmon  capture  both  the 
Dekby  and  the  St.  Legeb,  but  the  One  Thousand  Guineas  fell  to 
H.R.H.  filly  Thais,  who  just  missed  securing  the  Oaks  as  well,  in 
Which  race,  though  she  started  a  hot  favourite,  she  could  only  finish 
second  to  Lord  Derby's  Canterbury  Pilgrim.    The  Ascot  Gold  Cup 
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was  won -by  Love  Wisely.  The  Princess  of  "Wales'  Stakes  fell  to  St. 
Frusquin,  Persimmon  being  second,  and  Regret  third.  St.  Frusquin 
also  carried  off  the  Eclipse  Stakes,  for  which  Regret  was  second,  and 
Troon  third ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  he  and  Persimmon  were 
the  two  most  successful  horses  of  the  year. 

The  1897  season  opened  with  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap,  won  on 
March  23rd  by  the  favourite,  Wink6e!d's  Pride,  Funny  Boat  being 
second,  and  Bridegroom  third.  Another  favourite,  Manifesto,  won- 
the  Liverpool  Grand  National,  Filbert  (a  100  to  1  chance)  being 
second,  and  Ford  of  Fyne  third.  On  the  following  d  z  the  Liverpool 
Spring  Cup  was  won  by  Green  Lawn,  from  St.  Jar  ath  and  Amphi-1 
damas.  The  Northamptonshire  Stares  fell  to  Telescope,  Posterity 
being  second,  and  Ampbidamas  again  third.  At  the  Epsom  Spring- 
Meeting,  the  Great  Metropolitan  was  won  by  Soliman,  from  Glentilt 
and  Hattie,  the  City  and  Suburban  being  secured  by  Balsamo,  who- 
was  followed  by  Bay  Roe  aid  and  La  Sagesse.  The  Two  Thousand 
Guineas  was  won  by  Galtee  More,  Velasquez  being  second,  and 
Minstrel  third.  The  winner  of  the  One  Thousand  Guineas  was 
Chelandry,  Galatia  second,  and  Goletta  third.  The  Chester  Cup- 
was  captured  by  Count  Schomberg,  who  won  from  Piety  and  Shaddock. 
The  Kempton  Park  Jubilee  Stakes  fell  to  Clwyd,  who  was  followed 
by  Kilcock  and  Victor  Wild.  Galtee  More  won  the  Newmarket 
Stakes,  Berzak  being  second,  and  Frisson  third.  The  Great  Northern 
Handicap  was  secured  by  Laughing  Girl,  from  "Unseen  and  Dolls, 
while  the  Somersetshire  Stakes  fell  to  Tender  and  True,  Gribou 
being  second,  and  Daublet  third.  For  the  Derby  Galtee  More  was  a 
warm  favourite,  and  justified'his  position  by  an  easy  two  lengths  win. 
But  for  the  Oaks  the  favourite,  Chelandry,  who  started  at  5  to  2  on, 
was  beaten  by  three  lengths  by  Limasol  (a  100  to  8  chance) ;  Fortalice-^ 
was  third,  four  lengths  further  behind. 


First. 

1891  Common 

1892  Sir  Hugo 

1893  Isinglass 

1894  LadaB 

1895  Sir  Visto 

1896  Persimmon 

1897  Galtee  More 


1891  Mimi 

1892  La  Fleche 

1893  Mrs.  Butterwick 

1894  Amiable 

1895  La  Sagesse 

1896  Canterbury  Pilgrim 

1897  Limasol 


The  Derby. 

Second. 

Gouverneur 

La  Fleche 

Ravensbury 

Matchbox 

Curzon 

St.  Frusquin 

Velasquez 

The  Oaks. 

Corstorphine 

The  Smew 

Tressure 

Sweet  Duchess 

Galeottia 

Thais 

Chelandry 


Third. 

Martenhurst 

Bucentaur 

Raeburn 

Beminder 

Kirkconnel 

Earwig 

History 


Lady  Primrose 

Lady  Hermit 

Cypria 

Saraccio 

Penkridge 

Proposition 

Fortalice 
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1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

1892 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

1892 


La  Fleche 
Isinglass 
Throstle 
Sir  Visto 
Persimmon 

Bonavista 
Isinglass 
Ladas 
Kirkconnel 
St.  Frusquin 
Galtee  More 

Buccaneer 
King  Charle3 
Grey  Leg 
Reminder 
Worcester 
Balsamo 


Barnaby 
lftQ„  /  Red  Eyes 

1893  |  Cypria 

1894  Childwick 

1895  Rockdovo 

1896  St.  Bris 


The  St.  Leger. 

Sir  Hugo 
Ravensbury 
Ladas 
Telescope 
Labrador 
Two  Thousand 
St.  Angelo 
Bavensbury 
Matchbox 
Laveno 
Love  Wisely 
Velasquez 
The  City  and  Suburban 

Trapezoid  Catarina 
Windgall 
Xury 

Stowmarket 
Amandier 
Bay  Ronald 
The  Cesarewitch 
Insurance 


Watercress 
Le  Nicham 
Matchbox 
Butterfly 
Lampion 
Guineas. 
Curio 
Raeburn 
Athlone 
Sir  Visto 
Labrador 
Minstrel 


Lady  Hermi* 
Le  Nicham 
Irish  Car 
Hebron 
La  Sagessa 


Dead-heat 


Brandy 
Lady  Rosebery 
Shrine 

Count  Schomberg 
Laodamia 


1892  La  Fleche 

1893  Molly  Morgan 

1894  Indian  Queen 

1895  Marco 

1896  Winkfield's  Pride 


Callistrate 
Bard  of  Avon 
Chit  Chat 
The  Cambridgeshire 

Pensioner  Jo  lei 

Raeburn  Prisoner 

Gangway  Callistrate 

Best  Man  Count  Schomberg 

Yorker  Laodamia 


YACHTING— The  year  1896  was  noticeable  for  the  keen  rivalry 
between  the  German  Emperor's  Meteor,  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Britannia,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Walker's  Ailsa.  The  latter  out  of  49  raceB 
won  13  first  and  11  second  prizes,  of  a  total  value  of  £1,045.  The 
Meteor  started  22  times,  winning  13  first  and  4  seconds,  the  value  of 
which  totalled  £1,480,  while  the  Britannia  won  £1,022  worth  of  prizes 
(11  firsts  and  4  seconds)  in  45  races.  Unfortunately  a  •  sad  accident 
Bpoilt  the  success  of  the  season,  the  Meteor  accidentally  running 
down  the  Isolde,  the  owner  of  which,  Baron  voa  Zedtwitz,  was  killed 
through  the  collision.  Strangely  enough,  another  Isolde,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  P.  Donaldson,  was  the  most  successful  among  the  second- 
class  yachta,  winning  35  prizes,  the  value  of  which  amounted  to  £1,025. 
Then  came  Mr.  F.  W.  L.  Popham's  Corsair,  14  prizes,  value  £480. 

The  1897  season  was  opeaed  by  both  Britannia  and  Ailsa  in  fina 
style.  Each  scored  several  wins  and  there  seemed  but  little  to 
choose  between  them. 
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Dumb  Crambo.— The  company  divide  into  two  parties ; 
one  leaves  the  room  ;  the  other  chooses  a  simple  word  which 
has  several  rhymes  to  it,  as  "  dance."  The  other  party  are 
then  called  in  and  told  that  a  word  has  been  chosen  rhy- 
ming to  "lance;"  the  others  have  then  to  guess  the  word, 
hut  must  act  it  in  dumb  show,  and  not  utter  it  in  speech.' 
Thus  they  might  agree  together  that  the  word  was  "prance," 
and  they  would  imitate  the  prancing  of  horses.  They  would 
be  met  by  a  chorus  of  hisses,  telling  them  they  were  wrong, 
and  would  retire  to  agree  upon  another  word.  They  might 
then  come  in  and  draw  an  outline  of  France  or  imitate  the 
throwing  of  dice  to  suggest  the  word  "chance"  and  so 
on,  until  hitting  upon  "dance,"  they  dance  round  and 
round  and  are  greeted  with  the  clapping  of  hands  telling 
them  they  are  right. s  The  other  party  then  take  their  turn 
in  going  out,  and  guess  the  word  chosen. 

Buzz. — The  company  seat  themselves  round  the  room  and 
the  master  or  mistress  of  the  ceremonies — say  the  hostess — 
tells  them  to  cry  their  number.  So  the  first  begins,  one  ;  the 
second  cries  tiuo ;  and  so  on  till  seven  comes,  when  he  or  she 
must  cry  "  Euzz  "  ;  eight  to  thirteen  continue  as  before,  but 
fourteen  must  cry  "Buzz"  and  so  on  for  every  multiple  of  seven 
up  to  seventy,  when  "  Buzz,  buzz,"  must  be  used,  and  "  Buzz, 
buzz,  buzz,"  for  seventy-seven.  Everyone  who  neglects  to 
cry  "Buzz  "  at  the  multiple  of  seven  or  "Buzz,  buzz,"  later 
on,  must  pay  a  forfeit.  The  game  may  be  played  with  almost 
any  number,  as  the  crying  of  the  figures  may  go  round 
and  round  as  long  as  desired,  and  eirors  are  pretty  certain 
to  be  made,  especially  when  more  than  one  "buzz"  is 
required. 

Bib = bob  will  amuse  a  large  number  of  little  folks.  One 
or  two  cords  must  be  stretched  across  the  room,  or  from  tree 
to  tree  m  the  open  air,  and  little  toys,  apples,  oranges,  figs, 
sweetmeats,  &c,  may  be  hung  to  them  by  thread  or  small 
cord,  not  too  close  together.  One  of  the  children  is  to  be 
blindfolded  and  given  a  little  stick,  with  which  he  is  to  feel 
ins  way  for  the  "bib-bobs,"  or  articles  hung  on  the  lines. 
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When  he  has  found  one  with  the  stick,  he  must  endeavour 
fco^  seize  it  with  his  mouth,  and  when  once  he  holds  it  firmly 
with  the  mouth,  his  eyes  may  be  unbandaged  and  he  may 
be_  allowed  to  unfasten  his  prize  in  triumph;  then  the  next 
child  is  blindfolded  and  the  game  continues.  The  fingers 
are  on  no  account  to  touch  the  "bib-bobs,"  and  the  time 
for  each  child  to  try  to  get  one  may  be  limited.    The  eager 


Bib-Bod. 

children  watching  the  attempts  may  cry  "hot"  or  "cold" 
as  the  blindfolded  child  approaches  or  recedes  from  one  of 
the  "  bib-bobs,"  or  a  piano  may  be  played  slowly  or  fast 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Magic  Bridge.— This  is  a  pretty  dance  game.  The 
children  stand  round  in  a  ring,  and  if  large,  there  may  be 
four  "bridges,"  i.e.,  two  players  join  hands  and  form  the 
bridge,  under  which  the  others  pass.  As  the  children  stand 
around,  hand-in-hand,  the  piano  strikes  up  a  merry,  easy 
dance  tune  and  the  children  begin  to  skip  and  dance  round 


See  smiling  faces  all  around 
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to  it,  singing  gaily  all  tlie  time,  "Tra-la-la,  tra-la-la,  tra-la-la," 
&c.  When  they  have  thus  danced  round  several  times  the 
leader  cries,  Bridge  One  or  Two,  and  the  two  children  hold 
up  their  arms,  and  the  two  players  opposite  cross  the  circle, 
pass  under  the  bridge,  then  one  bears  to  the  right,  and  the  other 
to  the  left,  and  curving  round,  followed  by  the  others,  meet 
and  form  a  fresh  circle ;  then  the  second  bridge  opens  and 
the  children  dance  through  it  in  a  similar  way,  singing 
"  Tra-la-la  "  all  the  time.   It  can  be  arranged  that  each  couple 


The  Magic  Bkidqe. 


of  children  form  "bridges"  one  after  the  other,  their  little 
feet  kept  constantly  dancing  over  the  floor  until  they  are  tired. 

The  Planet  Game. — In  this  the  children  imitate  the  sun  and 
the  planets.  One  with  a  golden  cardboard  crown  on  his  head 
and  with  a  paper  marked  "  Sun,"  stands  in  the  centre,  hold- 
ing in  his  uplifted  right  hand  a  number  of  threads.  Round 
him  are  chalked  marks  or  circles  of  thread  are  placed  on  the 
floor,  to  indicate  the  paths  of  the  planets  round  the  sun.  Each 
child  has  a  similar  paper  showing  the  name  of  the  planet 
represented.    They  then  grasp  the  other  end  of  the  thread 

wherever  SUNLIGHT  SOAP  is  found. 
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and  run  round  the  sun,  each  in  his  own  orbit  or  circle.  They 
should  also  turn  on  their  feet  as  well  as  run  round  in  their 
circle,  showing  how  night  and  day  are  formed.    This  is  an 


The  Planet  Game. 

instructional  game,  and  probably  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  children  that  the  planets  move  round  the  sun  and 
also  on  their  own  axis. 

To  make  Shadow  Animals. 

1.  Keindeer.  2.  Chamois.  3.  Honnd.  4.  Camel.  5.  Pig.  6.  Goc?e.: 
7.  Wolf.  8.  Goat.  9.  Elephant.  10.  Hare.  11.  Bear.  12.  Ox. 
13.  Dog.    14.  Butterfly.    15.  Donkey. 

With  a  little  practice  much  amusement  may  be  caused  to 
little  folks  by  this  means.  Hang  up  a  sheet,  place  a  candle 
or  strongei  light  behind,  but  keep  the  front,  where  the 
children  are  seated,  quite  dark.  Then,  without  permitting  your 
body  to  be  seen,  manoeuvre  your  hands  as  shown  on  next  page. 
If  briskly  done,  movements  given  to  the  figures,  and  the 
movements  are  made  to  succeed  one  another  quickly,  or 
the  figures  change  before  the  audience,  the  children 
should  be  much  interested.  Prizes  may  also  be  given 
to  those  who  guess  the  greatest  number  of  imitations. 

Search  North,  South,  East  or  West, 
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"  Forfeits." — Most  people  know  how  forfeits  are  re- 
deemed and  know  also  some  humorous  or  puzzling  things 
which  have  to  "be  done  by  a  person  who  has  "forfeited"  an 
article  by  an  error  in  a  game  ;  all  kinds  of  things  may,  of 
course,  be  invented,  but  anything  rough  or  rude,  or  that 
would  give  pain,  should  of  course  be  avoided.  We  give  a 
few  here  which  perhaps  may  not  be  well  known.  The  person 
who  "  cries  "  the  forfeits  may  bow  her  face  in  a  friend's  lap 
so  that  she  cannot  see  to  whom  the  forfeited  article  belongs. 
The  question  is  asked  in  the  time-honoured  phrase — "  Here's 
a  thing,  and  a  very  pretty  thing,  and  what  is  to  be  done 
by  the  owner  of  this  very  pretty  thing  ?  "  [before  he  or  she 
gets  it  back  again] .  The  blindfolded  person  may  ask  whether 
the  forfeit  belongs  to  a  lady  or  gentleman. 

1.  He  must  (says  the  r  .acle)  put  one  hand  where  the 
other  cannot  reach  it!  The  desperate  endeavours  of  the 
person  to  execute  this  puzzling  manoeuvre  excites  much 
laughter  unless  be  or  she  knows  the  answer— which  is  to 
place  one  hand  on  the  elbow  of  the  other  arm. 

2  and  3.  Other  redemptions  of  forfeits  are  puzzling, 
being  due  to  the  confusing  grammatical  construction  of 
the  order,  thus—"  Bite  an  inch  off  the  poker  "  strictly  means 
"  bite  an  inch  away  from  the  poker;"  so  also— "Put  two 
chairs  back  to  back,  take  off  your  shoes,  and  jump  over 
them."  This  instruction  may  be  as  puzzling  to  a  young 
•lady  who  has  to  accomplish  the  feat  as  the  biting  "  off  the 
poker  may  be  to  a  child  who  cannot  possibly  understand 
the  puzzling  order  until  explained ;  but  the  true  grammatical 
meaning  of  course  is  that  the  shoes  are  to  be  jumped  over, 
and  not  the  chairs. 

4  and  5.  Blindfold  the  person  and  let  him  guess  who 
touches  him ;  he  is  at  liberty  to  retain  the  hand  that 
touches  him  if  he  can  hold  it.  variation  is  to  give  the 
blindfolded  person  a  spoonful  of  water,  and  he  is  to  guess 

who  has  given  it.  ,  

6.  To  kiss  rabbit  fashion.  The  person  who  has  to  redeem 
the  forfeit  may  select  any  one  of  the  opposite  sex ;  a  piece  of 
cotton  is  broken  from  a  reel,  the  lady  takes  one  end  m  her 
mouth  and  the  gentleman  the  other  end,  and  they  have  to 
mo'ulz  the  cotton  until  the  kiss  ensues.  

You  can't  do  without  soap ! 
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7.  Blow  a  candle  out  blindfold.  This  often  causes  muck 
amusement;  the  blindfolded  person  is  led  to  the  table  on 
which,  the  candl9  is  placed,  and  often  blows  in  quite  the 
wrong  direction.  The  candle  should  be  placed  sufficiently  far 
from  the  person  to  prevent  the  face  or  hair  being  scorched. 

8.  A  musical  medley.  If  it  be  desired  to  redeem  several 
forfeits  at  once,  the  owners  of  <he  forfeited  articles  may  be 
told  to  sing  each  a  different  song,  and  if,  for  instance,  four 
persons  be  selected  and  each  chooses  a  different  "round,"  the 
effect  of  the  different  lines  following  after  one  another  or 
clashing  together  may  be  very  grotesque.  A  variation,  of 
course,  would  be  to  instruct  them  to  sing  a  glee  or  part  song 
together,  properly,  or  one  after  the  other,  each  one  his  or  her 
own  song,  or  give  a  recitation.  This  might  form  an  appro- 
priate close  to  the  game  of  forfeits. 

9.  Three  Signs. — The  person  stands  with  his,  or  her,  face 
to  the  wall,  while  one  of  the  opposite  sex  makes  three  signs 
behind,  viz.,  of  a  pinch,  or  a  kiss,  or  a  box-on-the-ear,  and 
he  is  to  guess  which  of  the  three  he  would  prefer. 

10.  Mention  half  a  dozen  flattering  things  to  a  lady  or 
gentleman  without  the  letter  "  1"  ;  then  you  may  say  "  Miss 
or  Mr.  So-and-So  is  pretty,  handsome,  entertaining,  generous, 
good-tempered,  good,  upright,  strong,"  &c.,.  but  such  words 
as  graceful,  gallant,  chivalrous,  charitable,  beautiful,  &c,  are 
not  admissible,  as  they  all  contain  the  letter  "1." 

11.  The  Grecian  Statue.—  This  is  more  suited  for  a  gentle- 
man. He  must  stand  on  a  chair,  and  the  company,  one  after 
the  other,  may  pose  him,  i.e.,  one  may  bend  his  arm  into 
any  position  (awkward  or  not)  ;  another  may  turn  up  his  head, 
with  the  chin  in  the  air ;  a  third  may  move  out  a  foot,  so 
that  the  unfortunate  statue  poses  and  balances  on  one  leg. 
He  may  be  made  to  kneel  in  a  mock  heroic  attitude,  as  in 
"Ajax  defying  the  lightning";  or  the  poses  need  not  be 
always  humorous. 

12.  Opportunity.— This  is  more  suited  for  a  lady.  She 
must  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  spell  opportunity 
and  then  walk  to  her  seat.  If  one  or  more  gentlemen  can 
reach  her  before  she  sits  down  they  may  claim  a  kiss. 

It  will  be  seen  that  several  of  these  forfeits  may  be  taken 
as  separate  games,  apart  from  "  Forfeits." 

Why  not  get  SUNLIGHT  SOAP — the  Best  ? 


PUBLIC   OPINION   ON   LIFEBUOY  ROYAL 
DISINFECTANT  SOAP. 


A  Powerful  Disinfectant. 

Boyal  Brine  Baths,  Stafford. 
Dec.  7th,  1896. 
Gentlemen, — We  have  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the 
cleansing  and"  invigorating  properties  of  your  Lifebuoy 
Soap.  We  use  it  in  our  Turkish  and  private  baths. 
It  is  a  valuable  health  tonic.  Bathers  realize  a  healthy 
glow  of  the  skin  after  the  use  of  Lifebuoy  Soap.  It  is 
also  a  powerful  disinfectant,  and  is  of  great  advantage 
as  a  sanitary  agent.  It  has  only  to  be  tried  to  be 
appreciated. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Jno.  Imay  (Manager). 


Prevents  the  Spread  of  Infectious  Disease. 

Colne  Road,  Clacton-on-Sea. 
Dec.  11th,  1896. 
Gentlemen, — A  case  of  scarlet  fever  occurred  in  the 
house  some  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  visitors'  children 
breaking  down  with  it.  By  taking  ordinary  precautions, 
and  the  use  of  Lifebuoy  Soap  ad  lib.  for  all  domestic 
and  toilet  purposes,  we  were  successful  in  confining  the 
outbreak  to  the  one  person,  although  there  were  twenty- 
two  persons  in  the  house,  twelve  of  these  being 
children.  This,  I  think,  proves  all,  if  not  more,  than 
you  claim  for  it.  Further,  our  baby,  now  six  months 
old,  has  been  daily  washed  with  Lifebuoy  Soap  since 
born,  and  although  very  fat,  has  never  had  broken  or 
rough  skin.  This  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  its  purity 
and  excellence. 

Yours  faithfully, 

N.  B. 


If  you  wish  your  linen  to  be  as  white  as  snow, 


Maintains  the  Body  in  Health. 

Twyford,  Berks. 
March  31st,  1896. 
Dear  Sirs, — "We  cannot  overrate  the  value  of  cleanli- 
ness of  person,  that  is,  of  clothes  and  body.  The  bath, 
whether  it  be  the  daily  cold  tub,  the  evening  warm 
bath,  or  the  weekly  Turkish,  does  far  more  than  most 
people  would  believe.  To  avert  sickness  and  maintain 
the  body  in  health,  such  a  soap  as  Lifebuoy  Soap  is 
beyond  praise,  its  softness  and  purity  must  commend 
it  to  all. 

Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  E.N. 

A  Nurse's  Opinion. 

5,  Patshull  Eoad, 

Kentish  Town,  N.W. 
Dear  Sirs, — I  think  it  right  that  you  should  know  I 
used  your  Lifebuoy  Eoyal  Disinfectant  Soap  for 
patients'  clothing  and  rooms,  extensively  throughout 
the  late  epidemic.  I  never  travel  without  it,  and  have 
found  it  invaluable.  The  more  I  use  it  the  better 
pleased  I  am. 

L.  Pollard, 
Late  Nurse  of  theE.H.S.  and  other  Hospitals. 

Valuable  for  Horsekeepers. 

Brownhills  Collieries,  Near  Walsall. 
Jan.  15th,  1895. 
Gentiemen,— I  have  great  pleasure  to  inform  you 
1  have  used  your  Lifebuoy  Eoyal  Disinfectant  Soap 
upon  several  ponies  suffering  from  mange  and  other 
Bkm  diseases,  with  marvellous  results.  No  stud  or 
stable  should  be  without  Lifebuoy  Soap.  ■ 

Yours  faithfully, 
J.  0.  Linnell  (Horsekeeper). 
[We  may  mention  that  Mr.  Linnell  had  200  horses 
under  his  care,  and  used  Lifebuoy  Soap  on  fifteen  of 
them  for  mange  and  skin  diseases,  with,  as  he  savs, 
"marvellous  results."— Ed.] 
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Burner's  Secret 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 
{Specially  written  for  the  "  Sunlight  "  Yeae-Book.) 

"  T    OOK  here,  Burger,"  said  Kennedy,  "I  do  wish  that 
_Ly    you  would  confide  in  me." 

The  two  famous  students  of  Boman  remains  sat 
together  in  Kennedy's  comfortable  room  overlooking  the 
Corso.  The  night  was  cold,  and  they  had  both  pulled  up 
their  chairs  to  the  unsatisfactory  Kalian  stove  which  threw 
out  a  zone  of  stuffiness  rather  than  of  warmth.  Outside 
under  the  bright  winter  stars  lay  the  modern  Borne,  the 
long,  double  chain  of  the  electric  lamps,  the  brilliantly, 
lighted  cafes,  the  rushing  carriages,  and  the  dense  throng 
upon  the  footpaths.  But  inside,  in  the  sumptuous  chamber 
of  the  rich  young  English  archseologist  there  was  only  old 
Borne  to  be  seen.  Cracked  and  time-worn  friezes  hung 
upon  the  walls,  grey  old  busts  of  senators  and  soldiers 
with  their  fighting  heads  and  their  hard,  cruel  faces  peered 
out  from  the  corners.  On  the  centre  table,  amidst  a  litter 
of  inscriptions,  fragments  and  ornaments,  there  stood  the 
famous  reconstruction  by  Kennedy  of  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  which  excited  such  interest  and  admiration  when  it 
was  exhibited  in  Berlin.  Amphorae  hung  from  the  ceiling, 
and  a  litter  of  curiosities  strewed  the  rich  red  Turkey 
carpet.  And  of  them  all  there  was  not  one  which  was 
not  of  the  most  unimpeachable  authenticity,  and  of  the 
utmost  rarity  and  value ;  for  Kennedy,  though  little  more 
than  thirty,  had  a  European  reputation  in  this  particular 
branch  of  research ;  and  was,  moreover,  provided  with 
that  long  purse  which  either  proves  to  be  a  fatal  handicap 
to  the  student's  energies,  or,  if  his  mind  is  still  true  to  its 
purpose,  gives  him  an  enormous  advantage  in  the  race  for 
fame.  Kennedy  had  often  been  seduced  by  whim  and 
pleasure  from  his  studies,  but  his  mind  was  an  incisive 
one,  capable  of  long  and  concentrated  efforts  which  ended 
in  sharp  reactions  of  sensuous  languor.     His  handsome 

Just  a  line  to  tell  you  SUNLIGHT  SOAP 
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face,  with  its  high,  white  forehead,  its  aggressive  nose,  and' 
its  somewhat  loose  and  sensual  mouth,  was  a  fair  index 
of  the  compromise  between  strength  and  weakness  in  his 
nature. 

Of  a  very  different  type  was  his  companion,  Julius  Burger. 
He  came  of  a  curious  blend,  a  German  father  and  an 
Italian  mother,  with  the  robust  qualities  of  the  North 
mingling  strangely  with  the  softer  graces  of  the  South. 
Blue  Teutonic  eyes  lightened  his  sun-browned  face,  and 
above  them  rose  a  square,  massive  forehead,  with  a  fringe 
of  close  yellow  curls  lying  round  it.     His  strong,  firm 
jaw  was  clean-shaven,  and  his  companion  had  frequently 
remarked  how  much  it  suggested  those  old  Roman  busts 
which  peered  out  from  the  shadows  in  the  comers  of  his 
chamber.     Under  its  bluff  German  strength  there  lay 
always  a  suggestion  of  Italian  subtlety,  but  the  smile  was 
so  honest,  and  the  eyes  so  frank,  that  one  understood  that 
this  was  only  an  indication  of  his  ancestry,  with  no  actual 
bearing  upon  his  character.     In  age  and  in  reputation  he 
was  on  the  same  level  as  his  English  companion,  but  his 
life  and  his  work  had  both  been  far  more  arduous.  Twelve 
years  before  he  had  come  as  a  poor  student  to  Rome,  and 
had  lived  ever  since  upon   some  small  endowment  for 
research  which  had  been  awarded  to  him  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn.     Painfully,  slowly  and  doggedly,  with 
extraordinary  tenacity  and   single  -  mindedness,  he  had 
climbed  from  rung  to  rung,  of  the  ladder  of  fame  until 
now  he  was  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  thai  he  would  shortly  be  pro- 
moted to  the  Chair  of  the  greatest  of  German  Universities. 
But  the  singleness  of  purpose  which  had  brought  him  to 
the  same  high  level  as  the  rich  and  brilliant  Englishman, 
had  caused  him  in  everything  outside  their  work  to  stand 
mnmtely  below  him.     He  had  never  found  a  pause  in  his 
studies  m  which  to  cultivate  the  social  graces.     It  was 
on  ]y  when  he  spoke  of  his  own  subject  that  his  face  was 
Mied  with  life  and  soul.     At  other  times  he  was  silent 
and  embarrassed,  too  conscious  of  his  own  limitations  in 
larger  subjeota^andJmp^W  of  that  small  talk  which  is 

cleans  clothes  and  aImosTanythhTg~e^ 
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the  conventional  refuge  of  those  who  have  no  thoughts  to 
express. 

And  yet  for  some  years  there  had  been  an  acquaintance- 
ship which  appeared  to  be  slowly  ripening  into  a  friendship 


between  these  two  very  different  rivals.  The  base  and 
origin  of  this  lay  in  the  fact  that  in  their  own  studies  each 
was  the  only  one  of  the  younger  men  who  had  knowledge 
and  enthusiasm  enough  to  properly  appreciate  the  other. 
Their  common  interests  and  pursuits  had  brought  them 
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together,  and  each  had  been  attracted  by  the  other's  know- 
ledge.   And  then  gradually  something  had  been  added  to 
this.  _  Kennedy  had  been  amused  by  the  frankness  and 
Simplicity  of  his  rival,  while  Burger  in  t  turn  had  been 
fascinated  by  the  brilliancy  and  vivacity  which  had  made 
Kennedy  such  a  favourite  in  Roman  society.    I  say  "  had," 
because  just  at  the  moment  the  young  Englishman  was 
somewhat  under  a  cloud.    A  love  affair,  the  details  of  which 
had  never  quite  come  out,  had  indicated  a  heartlessness  and 
callousness  upon  his  part  which  shocked  many  of  his  friends. 
But  in  the  bachelor  circles  of  students  and  artists  in  which 
he  preferred  to  move  there  is  no  very  rigid  code  of  honour 
m  such  matters,  and  though  a  head  might  be  shaken  or  a 
pair  of  shoulders  shrugged  over  the  flight  of  two  and  the 
return  of  one,  the  general  sentiment  was  probably  one  of 
curiosity  and  perhaps  of  envy  rather  than  of  reprobation 

"  Look  here,  Burger,"  said  Kennedy,  looking  hard  at  the 
placid  face  of  his  companion,  "I  do  wish  that  you  would 
confide  m  me." 

As  he  spoke  he  waved  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  a  ru* 
Which  lay  upon  the  floor.  On  the  rug  stood  a  long,  shallow 
fruit  basket  of  the  light  wicker-work  which  is  used  in  the 
Oampana,  and  this  was  heaped  with  a  litter  of  obiects, 
inscribed  tiles,  broken  inscriptions,  cracked  mosaics,  torn 
papyri  rusty  metal  ornaments,  which  to  the  uninitiated 
might  have  seemed  to  have  come  straight  from  a  dustman's 
biff,  but  which  a  specialist  would  have  speedily  recognised 
as  unique  of  their  kind.  The  pile  of  odds  and  ends  in  the 
flat ;  wicker-work  basket  supplied  exactly  one  of  those  missing 
hi  ^  s°clalT.devel°Pment  which  are  of  such  interest  to 

?3  ?S  r  ?  Wa,S  the  Germau  who  had  brought  them  in, 
and  the  Englishman's  eyes  were  hungry  as  he  looked  at  them. 

vervZnl  ; w  f6  W1lh  y0Ur  Measure-trove,  but  I  should 
IfZ  SI  +ert0  r! ar  ^°Ut  he  continued,  while  Burger 
of  th.  ?T-6ly  5  a  ciSar*    "Jt  is  Gently  a  discovery 

t^^^r^r inscriptions  wm  make  a 

German  ^f?^  here  there  are  a  miUion  !  »  said  the 
uerm!fL___There  are  so  mmJ  that  a  dozen  savants  might 
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spend  a  lifetime  over  them  and  build  up  a  reputation  as  solid 
as  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo." 

Kennedy  sat  thinking  with  his  fine  forehead  wrinkled  and 
his  fingers  playing  with  his  long,  fair  moustache. 

<(  You  have  given  yourself  away,  Burger  1  "  said  he  at  last. 
"Your  words  can  only  apply  to  one  thing.  You  have  dis- 
covered a  new  catacomb." 

"  I  had  no  doubt  that  you  had  already  come  to  that  con- 
clusion from  an  examination  of  these  objects." 

"  Well,  they  certainly  appeared  to  indicate  it,  but  your 
last  remarks  make  it  certain.  There  is  no  place  except 
a  catacomb  which  could  contain  so  vast  a  store  of  relics 
2,3  you  describe." 

"  Quite  so.  There  is  no  mystery  about  that,  I  have 
discovered  a  new  catacomb." 

"Where?" 

"  Ah,  that  is  my  secret,  my  dear  Kennedy.  Suffice  it 
that  it  is  so  situated  that  there  is  not  one  chance  in  a 
million  of  anyone  else  coming  upon  it.  Its  date  is  different 
from  that  of  any  known  catacomb  and  it  has  been  reserved 
for  the  burial  of  the  highest  Christians,  so  that  the  remains 
and  the  relics  are  quite  different  from  anything  which  has 
ever  been  seen  before.  If  I  was  not  aware  of  your  know- 
ledge  and  of  your  energy,  my  friend,  I  would  not  hesitate, 1 
under  the  pledge  of  secrecy,  to  tell  you  everything  about  it. 
But  as  it  is  I  think  that  I  must  certainly  prepare  my  own 
report  of  the  matter  before  I  expose  myself  to  such  formid- 
able  competition." 

Kennedy  loved  his  subject  with  a  love  which  was  almost 
a  mania— a  love  which  held  him  true  to  it,  amidst  all  the 
distractions  which  come  to  a  wealthy  and  dissipated  young 
man  He  had  ambition,  but  his  ambition  was  secondary 
to  his  mere  abstract  joy  and  interest  in  everything  which 
concerned  the  old  life  and  history  of  the  city.  He  yearned 
to  see  this  new  underworld  which  his  companion  had 
disco  vgi^gcI 

"Look  here,  Burger,"  said  he  earnestly,  "I  assure  y oil 
that  you  can  trust  me  most  implicitly  in  the  matter. 
Nothing  would  induce  me  to  put  pen  to  paper  about  any- 
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thing  which  I  see  until  I  have  your  express  permission.  I 
quite  understand  your  feeling  and  I  think  it  is  most  natural, 
but  you  have  really  nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  me.  On 
the  other  hand  if  you  don't  tell  me  &  shall  make  a 
systematic  search,  and  I  shall  most  certainly  discover  it. 


"  '  WHAT  DO  YOU  MEAN  ?  '  " 
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In  that  case,  of  course,  I  should  make  what  use  I  liked  of 
it,  since  1  should  be  under  no  obligation  to  you  " 

Burger  smiled  thoughtfully  over  his  cigar 
•   '  I  have  noticed,  friend  Kennedy,"  said  he,  "  that  when 

l^rC^f^  any  point  you  are  *ot  *™y*  bo 
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"When  did  you  ever  ask  me  anything  that  I  did  not  tell 
you?  You  remember,  for  example,  my  giving  you  the 
material  for  your  paper  about  the  temple  of  the  Vestals." 

"  Ah  well,  thai>  was  not  a  matter  of  much  importance.  If 
I  were  to  question  you  upon  some  intimate  thing  would  you 
give  me  an  answer,  I  wonder  !  This  new  catacomb  is  a 
very  intimate  thing  to  me,  and  I  should  certainly  expect 
Some  sign  of  confidence  in  return." 

"What  you  are  driving  at  I  cannot  imagine,"  said  the 
Englishman,  "  but  if  you  mean  that  you  will  answer  my 
question  about  the  catacomb  if  I  answer  any  question  which 
you  may  put  to  me  I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  certainly 
do  so." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Burger,  leaning  luxuriously  back  in 
his  settee,  and  puffing  a  blue  tree  of  cigar  smoke  into  the 
air,  "  tell  me  all  about  your  relations  with  Miss  Mary 
|3aunderson. " 

Kennedy  sprang  up  in  his  chair  and  glared  angrily  at  his 
impassive  companion. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?"  he  cried.  "  What  sort  of 
a  question  is  this  ?  You  may  mean  it  as  a  joke,  but  you 
never  made  a  worse  one." 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  it  as  a  joke,"  said  Burger,  simply, 
"  I  am  really  rather  interested  in  the  details  of  the  matter. 
I  don't  know  much  about  the  world  and  women  and  social 
life  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  such  an  incident  has  the 
fascination  of  the  unknown  for  me.  I  know  you,  and  I 
knew  her  by  sight — I  had  even  spoken  to  her  once  or  twice. 
I  should  very  much  like  to  hear  from  your  own  lips  exactly 
what  it  was  which  occurred  between  you." 

"  I  won't  tell  you  a  word." 

"  That's  all  right.  It  was  only  my  whim  to  see  if  you 
would  give  up  a  secret  as  easily  as  you  expected  me  to  give 
up  my  secret  of  the  new  catacomb.  You  wouldn't,  and  1 
didn't  expect  you  to.  But  why  should  you  expect  other- 
wise  of  me  ?  There's  Saint  John's  clock  striking  ten.  It  is 
quite  time  that  I  was  going  home." 

"No,  wait  a  bit,  Burger,"  said  Kennedy;  this  is 
really  a  ridiculous  caprice  of  yours  to  wish  to  know  about 
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an  old  love  affair  which  has  burned  out  months  ago.  You 
know  we  look  upon  a  man  who  kisses  and  tells  as  the 
greatest  coward  and  villain  possible." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  German,  gatherings  up  his  basket 
of  curiosities,  "  when  he  tells  anything  aboutf.na  girl  which  ia 
previously  unknown  he  must  be  so.  But  in  this  case,  aa 
you  must  be  aware,  it  was  a  public  matter  which  was  the 
common  talk  of  Kome,  so  that  you  are  not  really  doing  Misa 
Mary  Saunderson  any  injury  by  discussing  her  case  with 
meu  ™  .    stl}1,  1  resPect  y°ur  scruples,  and  so  good-night  !" 

Wait  a  bit,  Burger,"  said  Kennedy,  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  other's  arm,  "I  am  very  keen  upon  this  catacomb 
business,  and  I  can't  let  it  drop  quite  so  easily.  Woul<3 
you  mind  asking  me  something  else  in  return— something 
not  quite  so  eccentric  this  time  ?" 

"No,  no,  you  have  refused,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it," 
said  Burger,  with  his  basket  on  his  arm.  "  No  doubt  you 
are  quite  right  not  to  answer,  and  no  doubt  I  am  quite 
right  also— and  so  again,  my  dear  Kennedy,  good-night  !" 

Ine  Englishman  watched  Burger  cross  the  room,  and  he 
had  his  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  door  before  his  host 
sprang  up  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  making  the  best  of 
that  which  cannot  be  helped. 

.  "  Hold  °n'  °ld  fellow,"  said  he,  «■  I  think  you  are  behaving; 
m  a  most  ridiculous  fashion,  but  still,  if  this  is  your 
condition  I  suppose  that  I  must  submit  to  it.  I  hate  sav- 
ing anything  about  a  girl,  but,  as  you  say,  it  is  all  over 
-Koine,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  can  tell  you  anything, -which 

know  ?"  already-     What  WaS  **  you  wauted  *° 

Vo^6  7Gf fan  C?me  back  t0  the  stove>  and>  ^ying  down 
his  basket  he  sank  into  his  chair  once  more 

May  I  have  another  cigar  ?"  said  he.  "  Thank  you  very 
much  !  I  never  smoke  when  I  work,  but  I  enjoy  a  chat 
much  more  when  I  am  under  the  influence  of  tobacco! 
Now,  aS  regards  this  young  lady,  with  whom  you  had  thia 
httle  adventure.    What  in  the  world  has  become  of  her  ?" 

«  ~, e  18  at  home  witn  her  own  people." 
Oh,  really,  in  England  ?" 
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"  Yes." 

"  What  part  of  England— London  ?  " 
"No,  Twickenham." 

"  You  must  excuse  my  curiosity,  my  dear  Kennedy,  and 
you  must  put  it  down  to  my  ignorance  of  the  world.  No 
doubt  it  is  quite  a  simple  thing  to  persuade  a  young  lady  to 
go  off  with  you  for  three  weeks  or  so,  and  then  to  hand  her 
over  to  her  own  family  at — what  did  you  call  the  place  ?" 

"  Twickenham." 

"  Quite  so — at  Twickenham.  But  it  is  something  so 
entirely  outside  my  own  experience  that  I  cannot  even 
imagine  how  you  set  about  it.  For  example,  if  you  had 
loved  this  girl  your  love  could  hardly  disappear  in  three 
weeks,  so  I  presume  that  you  could  not  have  loved  her  at 
all.  But  if  you  did  not  love  her  why  should  you  make  this 
great  scandal  which  has  damaged  you  and  ruined  her  ?  " 

Kennedy  looked  moodily  into  the  red  eye  of  the  stove. 

"  That's  a  logical  way  of  looking  at  it,  certainly,"  said  he. 
"  Love  is  a  big  word  and  it  represents  a  good  many  different 
shades  of  feeling.  I  liked  her  and— well,  you  say  you've 
seen  her — you  know  how  charming  she  could  look.  But 
still  I  am  willing  to  admit,  looking  back,  that  I  could  never 
have  really  loved  her. " 

"  Then,  my  dear  Kennedy,  why  did  you  do  it  ?"    _    _  ^ 

"  The  adventure  of  the  thing  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with.it.' 

"  What !    You  are  so  fond  of  adventures  !" 

"  Where  would  the  variety  of  life  be  without  them.  It 
was  for  an  adventure  that  I  first  began  to  pay  my  attentions 
to  her  I've  chased  a  good  deal  of' game  in  my  time,  but 
there's  no  chase  like  that  of  a  pretty  woman.  There  was 
the  piquant  difficulty  of  it  also,  for,  as  she  was  the  com- 
panion of  Lady  Emily  Eood,  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
see  her  alone.  On  the  top  of  all  the  other  obstacles  which 
attracted  me,  I  learned  from  her  own  lips  very  early  m  the 
proceedings  that  she  was  engaged." 

"MeinGott!    To  whom?" 

"  She  mentioned  no  names." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  knows  that.  So  that  made 
the  adventure  more  alluring,  did  it?  "   
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"  Well,  it  did  certainly  give  a  spice  to  it.  Don't  you 
think  so  ?  " 

,    "f  I  tell  you  that  I  am  very  ignorant  about  these  things." 

My  dear  fellow,  you  can  remember  that  the  apple  you 
Btole  from  your  neighbour's  tree  was  alwa|s' sweeter  than 
that  which  feU  from  your  own.  And  then1 1  found  that 
She  cared  for  me." 


'  BCBELY  yoUB  CAUCOMB  IS  KOI  INSIDE  A  HOUSE  !  1  "    lp.  450. 

"  What— at  once  ?  " 

"Oh  no,  it  took  about  three  months  of  sapping  and 
mmmg.  But  at  last  I  won  her  over.  She  understood  that 
ml  JnaJ?  Sep.a^°n  from  my  wife  made  it  impossible  for 

^fn  L  ?  *£e  ^  fhmg  b^  her~but  she  came  ^  the  same, 
gajrehadadehghtfol  time,  a^o^sitlasted. » 
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"  But  how  about  the  other  man  ?  " 
Kennedy  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  said  he.  "  If 
he  had  been  the  better  man  she  would  not  have  deserted 
him.    Let's  drop  the  subject,  for  I  have  had  enough  of  it !  " 

"Only  one  other  thing.  How  did  you  get  rid  of  her  in 
three  weeks  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  had  both  cooled  down  a  bit,  you  understand. 
She  absolutely  refused,  under  any  circumstances,  to  come 
back  to  face  the  people  she  had  known  in  Kome.  Now}>  of 
course,  Eome  is  necessary  to  me,  and  I  was  already  pining 
to  be  back  at  my  work— so  there  was  one  obvious  cause  of 
separation.  Then,  again,  her  old  father  turned  up  at  the 
hotel  in  London,  and  there  was  a  scene,  and  the  whole 
thing  became  so  unpleasant  that  really— though  I  missed 
her  dreadfully  at  first— I  was  very  glad  to  slip  out  of  it. 
Now,  I  rely  upon  you  not  to  repeat  anything  of  what  I  have 

said."  ^  .  ., 

"  My  dear  Kennedy,  I  should  not  dream  of  repeating  it. 
But  all  that  you  say  interests  me  very  much,  for  it >  gives 
me  an  insight  into  your  way  of  looking  at  things,  which  19 
entirely  different  from  mine,  for  I  have  seen  so  little  of  life. 
And  now  you  want  to  know  about  my  new  catacomb. 
There's  no  use  my  trying  to  describe  it,  for  you  would  never 
find  it  bv  that.  There  is  only  one  thing,  and  that  is  for  me 
to  take  you  there. 

"  That  would  be  splendid." 
"  When  would  you  like  to  come  ?  "  > 
"  The  sooner  the  better.    I  am  all  impatience  to  see  it. 
"  WeU,  it  is  a  beautiful  night— though  a  trifle  cold. 
Suppose  we  start  in  an  hour.    We  must  be  very  careful  to 
keep  the  matter  to  ourselves.    If  anyone  saw  us  hunting  in 
couples  they  would  suspect  that  thjere  was  something  going 

0I1;<  We  can't  be  too  cautious,"  said  Kennedy.    "  Is  it  far  r 
"  Some  miles." 

"Not  too  far  to  walk?"  j} 

"  Oh  no,  we  could  walk  there  easily. 

„We  had  better  do  so,  then.     A  cabman's  suspicions 
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would  be  aroused  if  he  dropped  us  both  at  some  lonely  spot 
in  the  dead  of  the  night." 

"  Quite  so.  I  think  it  would  be  best  for  us  to  meet  at  the 
Gate  of  the  Appian  Way  at  midnight.  I  must  go  back  to  my 
lodgings  for  the  matches  and  candles  and  things." 

"  All  right,  Burger  !  I  think  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  let 
me  into  this  secret,  and  I  promise  you  that  I  will  write 
nothing  about  it  until  you  have  published  your  report. 
Good-bye  for  the  present !  You  will  find  me  at  the  Gate  at 
twelve." 

The  cold,  clear  air  was  filled  with  the  musical  chimes  from 
that  city  of  clocks  as  Burger,  wrapped  in  an  Italian  overcoat, 
with  a  lantern  hanging  from  his  hand,  walked  up  to  the 
rendezvous.  Kennedy  stepped  out  of  the  shadow  to  meet 
him,. 

"You  are  ardent  in  work  as  well  as  in  love  !"  said  the 
German,  laughing. 

"  Yes,  rhave  been  waiting  here  for  nearly  half  an  hour." 

"I  hope  you  left  no  clue  as  to  where  we  were  going." 

"  Not  such  a  fool !  By  Jove,  I  am  chilled  to  the  bone  f 
Come  on,  Burger,  let  us  warm  ourselves  by  a  spurt  of  hard 
walking." 

Their  footsteps  sounded  loud  and  crisp  upon  the  rough 
stone  paving  of  the  disappointing  road  which  is  all  that  is 
left  of  the  most  famous  highway  of  the  world.  A  peasant 
or  two  going  home  from  the  wine -shop,  and  a  few  carts  of 
country  produce  coming  up  to  Eome,  were  the  only  things 
which  they  met.  They  swung  along,  with  the  huge  tombs 
looming  up  through' the  darkness  upon  each  side  of  them, 
until  they  had  come  as  far  as  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus' 
and  saw  against  a  rising  moon  the  great  circular  bastion  of 
Cecilia  Metella  in  front  of  them.  Then  Burger  stonped 
with  his  hand  to  his  side. 

"Your  legs  are  longer  than  mine,  and  you  are  more 
accustomed  to  walking, ' '  said  he,  laughing.  <  <  I  think  that  the 
place  where  we  turn  off  is  somewhere  here.  Yes,  this  is  it, 
round  the  corner  of  the  trattoria.  Now,  it  is  a  very  narrow 
path,  so  perhaps  I  had  better  go  in  front  and  you  can  follow. " 
He  had  lit  his  lantern  and  by  its  light  they  were  enabled 
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to  follow  a  narrow  and  devious  track  which  wound  across 

the  marshes  of  the  Campaiia.  The  great  Aqueduct  of  old 
Home  lay  like  a  monstrous  caterpillar  across  the  moonlit 
landscape,  and  their  road  led  them  under  one  of  its  huge 
arches  and  past  the  circle  of  crumbling  bricks  which  marks 
the  old  arena.  At  last  Burger  stopped  at  a  solitary  wooden 
cowhouse,  and  he  drew  a  key  from  his  pocket. 

"Surely  your  catacomb  is  not  inside  a  house!"  cried 
Kennedy. 

"  The  entrance  to  it  is.     That  is  just  the  safeguard  which 
we  have  against  anyone  else  discovering  it." 
u  Does  the  proprietor  know  of  it?" 

"  Not  he.  He  had  found  one  or  two  objects  which  made 
me  almost  certain  that  his  house  was  built  on  the  entrance 
to  such  a  place.  So  I  rented  it  from  him,  and  did  my 
excavations  for  myself.  Come  in,  and  shut  the  door  behind 
you." 

It  was  a  long,  empty  building,  with  the  mangers  of  the 
cows  along  one  wall.  Burger  put  his  lantern  down  on  the 
ground,  and  shaded  its  light  in  all  directions  save  one  by 
draping  his  overcoat  round  it. 

• '  It  might  excite  remark  if  anyone  saw  a  light  in  this 
lonely  place,"  said  he.  "Just  help  me  to  move  this 
boarding !" 

The  flooring  was  loose  in  the  corner,  and  plank  by  plank  the 
two  savants  raised  it  and  leaned  it  against  the  wall.  Below 
there  was  a  square  aperture  and  a  stair  of  old  stone  steps 
which  led  away  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

"Be  careful !"  cried  Burger,  as  Kennedy  in  his  impatience 
hurried  down  them.  "  It  is  a  perfect  rabbit's  warren  below, 
and  if  you  were  once  to  lose  your  way  there  the  chances 
would  be  a  hundred  to  one  against  your  ever  coming  out 
again.    Wait  until  I  bring  the  light." 

"How  do  you  find  your  own  way  if  it  is  so  complicated?" 

"I  had  some  very  narrow  escapes  at  first  but  I  have 
gradually  learned  to  go  about.  There  is  a  certain  system 
to  it,  but  it  is  one  which  a  lost  man,  if  he  were  in  the  dark, 
could  not  possibly  find  out.  Even  now  I  always  spin  out 
a  ball  of  string  behind  me  when  I  am  going  far  into  the 
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catacomb.  You  can  see  for  yourself  that  it  is  difficult, 
but  every  one  of  these  passages  divide  and  subdivide  a 
dozen  times  before  you  go  a  hundred  yards." 

They  had  descended  some  twenty  feet  from  the  level  of 
the  byre,  and  they  were  standing  now  in  a,  square  chamber 
cut  out  of  the  soft  tufa.  •  The  lantern  cast  a  flickering  light, 
bright  below  and  dim  above,  over  the  cracked  brown  walls. 
In  every  direction  were  the  black  openings  of  passages 
which  radiated  from  this  common  centre. 


"  1  WAIT  UNTIL  I  BEING  THE  LIGHT.'  "  ll>,  450. 


"I  want  you  to  follow  me  closely,  my  friend,"  said 
Burger.  "  Do  not  loiter  to  look  at  anything  upon  the 
way,  for  the  place  to  which  I  will  take  you  contains  all 
that  you  can  see,  and  more.  It  will  save  time  for  us  to 
go  there  direct." 

He  led  the  way  down  one  of  the  corridors  and  the 
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Englishman  followed  closely  at  his  heels.  '  Every  now 
and  then  the  passage  bifurcated,  but  Burger  was  evidently 
following  some  secret  marks  of  his  own,  for  he  neither 
stopped  nor  hesitated.  Everywhere  along  the  walls, 
packed  like  the  berths  upon  an  emigrant  ship,  lay  the 
Christians  of  old  Eome.  The  yellow  light  flickered  over 
the  shrivelled  features  of  the  mummies,  and  gleamed  upon 
rounded  skulls  and  long,  white  armbones  crossed  over 
fleshless  chests.  And  everywhere  as  he  passed  Kennedy 
looked  with  wistful  eyes  upon  inscriptions,  funeral  vessels, 
pictures,  vestments,  utensils,  all  lying  as  pious  hands  had 
placed  them  so  many  centuries  ago.  It  was  apparent  to 
him  even  in  those  hurried,  passing  glances  that  this  was 
the  earliest  and  finest  of  the  catacombs,  containing  such  a 
storehouse  of  Eoman  remains  as  had  never  before  come  at 
one  time  under  the  observation  of  the  student. 

"  What  would  happen  if  the  light  went  out  ?  "  he  asked, 
as  they  hurried  onwards. 

"I  have  a  spare  candle  and  a  box  of  matches  in  my 
pocket.    By  the  way,  Kennedy,  have  you  any  matches  ?  " 

"  No,  you  had  better  give  me  some." 

"  Oh,  that  is  all  right.  There  is  no  chance  of  our 
separating." 

"  How  far  are  we  going  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
walked  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile." 

"  More  than  that,  I  think.  There  is  really  no  limit  to 
the  tombs — at  least  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  any. 
This  is  a  very  difficult  place,  so  I  think  that  I  will  use  our 
ball  of  string." 

He  fastened  one  end  of  it  to  a  projecting  stone  and  he 
carried  the  coil  in  the  breast  of  his  coat,  paying  it  out  as 
he  advanced.  Kennedy  saw  that  it  was  no  unnecessary 
precaution,  for  the  passages  had  become  more  complex  and 
tortuous  than  ever,  with  a  perfect  network  of  intersecting 
corridors..  But  these  all  ended  in  one  large  circular  hall 
with  a  square  pedestal  of  tufa  topped  with  a  slab  of  marble  at 
one  end  of  it. 

"  By  Jove  !"  cried  Kennedy  in  an  ecstaey,  as  Burger 
swung  his  lantern  over  the  marble.     "It  is  a  Christian 
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altar — probably  the  first  one  in  existence.  Here  is  the 
little  consecration  cross  cut  upon  the  corner  of  ib.  No 
doubt  this  circular  space  was  used  as  a  church. " 

"Precisely,"  said  Burger;  "if  I  had  more  time  I  should 
like  to  show  you  all  the  bodies  which  are  buried  in  these 
niches  upon  the  walls,  for  they  are  the  early  popes  and 
bishops  of  the  Church,  with  their  mitres,  their  croziers  and 
full  canonicals.    Go  over  to  that  one  and  look  at  it !" 


"  '  BY.  JOVE  !  '  CRIED  KENNEDY."  IP- 


Kennedy  went  across,  and  stared  at  the  ghastly  head 
which  lay  loosely  on  the  shredded  and  mouldering 
mitre. 

"  This  is  most  interesting,"  said  he,  and  his  voice  seemed 
to  boom  against  the  concave  vault.  "  As  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes  it  is  unique.  Bring  the  lantern  over,  Burger, 
for  I  want  to  see  them  all." 

But  the  German  had  strolled  away  and  was  standing  in 
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the  middle  of  a  yellow  circle  of  light  at  the  other  side  of  the 
hall. 

"Do  you  know  how  many  wrong  turnings  there  are 
between  this  and  the  stairs  ?"  he  asked.  "  There  are  over 
two  thousand.  No  doubt  it  was  one  of  the  means  of 
protection  which  the  Christians  adopted.  The  odds  are 
two  thousand  to  one  against  a  man  getting  out,  even  if  he 
had  a  light,  but  if  he  were  in  the  dark  it  would,  of  course, 
be  far  more  difficult." 

"  So  I  should  think." 

"And  the  darkness  is  something  dreadful.  I  tried  it 
once  for  an  experiment.  Let  us  try  it  again  !  "  He  stooped 
to  the  lantern  and  in  an  instant  it  was  as  if  an  invisible 
hand  was  squeezed  tightly  over  each  of  Kennedy's  eyes. 
Never  had  he  known  what  such  darkness  was.  It  seemed 
to  press  upon  him  and  to  smother  him.  It  was  a  solid 
obstacle  against  which  the  body  shrank  from  advancing. 
He  put  his  hands  out  to  push  it  back  from  him. 

"That  will  do,  Burger,"  said  he,  "let's  have  the  light 
again. " 

But  his  companion  began  to  laugh,  and  in  that  circular 
room  the  sound  seemed  to  come  from  every  side  at 
onco. 

"  You  seem  uneasy,  friend  Kennedy,"  said  he. 
"  Go  on,  man,  light  the  candle  !"  said  Kennedy,  im- 
patiently. 

"  It's  very  strange,  Kennedy,  but  I  could  not  in  the  least 
tell  by  the  sound  in  which  direction  you  stand.  Could  you 
tell  where  I  am?" 

"  No,  you  seem  to  be  on  every  side  of  me." 

"  If  it  were  not  for  this  string  which  I  hold  in  my  hand 
I  should  not  have  a  notion  which  way  to  go." 

K I  daresay  not.  Strike  a  light,  man,  and  have  an  end 
cf  ihirj  nonsense." 

"  Well,  Kennedy,  there  are  two  things  which  I  unclo 
ct:„nd  that  you  are  very  fond  of.  The  one  is  an  sdventui'3 
and  tho  other  is  an  obstacle  to  surmount.  The  adventuro 
siust  bo  tho  finding  or*  your  way  out  of  fihis  catacomb. 
Whs  obstacle  will  bo  oho  darkness  and  ihs  ixro  thousand 
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wrong  turns  which  make  the  way  a  little  difficult  to  find. 
But  you  need  not  hurry,  for  you  have  plenty  of  time,  and 
when  you  halt  for  a  rest  now  and  then  I  should  like  you 
just  to  think  of  Miss  Mary  Saunderson,  and  whether  you 
treated  her  quite  fairly." 

"  You  devil,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  roared  Kennedy.  He 
was  running  about  in  little  circles  and  clasping  at  the  solid 
blackness  with  both  hands. 


"  Good-bye, "  said  the  mocking  voice,  and  it  was  already 
at  some  distance.  "  I  really  do  not  think,  Kennedy,  even 
by  your  own  showing  that  you  did  the  right  thing  by  that 
girl.  There  was  only  one  little  thing  which  you  appeared 
not  to  know,  and  I  can  supply  it.  Miss  Saunderson  was 
engaged  to  a  poor,  ungainly  devil  of  a  student  and  his 
name  was  Julius  Burger." 
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There  was  a  rustle  somewhere,  the  vague  sound  of  a  foot 
striking  a  stone  and  then  there  fell  silence  upon  that  old 
Christian  church — a  stagnant,  heavy  silence  which  closed 
round  Kennedy  and  shut  him  in  like  water  round  a 
drowning  man. 

*  *  #  #  *. 

Some  two  months  afterwards  the  following  paragraph 
made  the  round  of  the  European  Press. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  recent  years 
is  that  of  the  new  catacomb  in  Eome,  which  lies  some 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  well-known  vaults  of  St. 
Calixtus.  The  finding  of  this  important  burial-place,  which 
is  exceedingly  rich  in  most  interesting  early  Christian 
remains,  is  due  to  the  energy  and  sagacity  of  Dr.  Julius 
Burger,  the  young  German  specialist,  who  is  rapidly  taking 
the  first  place  as  an  authority  upon  ancient  Eome.  Although 
the  first  to  publish  his  discovery,  it  appears  that  a  less 
fortunate  adventurer  had  anticipated  Dr.  Burger.  Some 
months  ago  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  well-known  English  student, 
disappeared  suddenly  from  his  rooms  in  the  Corso,  and  it 
was  conjectured  that  his  association  with  a  recent  scandal 
had  driven  him  to  leave  Eome.  It  appears  now  that  he 
had  in  reality  fallen  a  victim  to  that  fervid  love  of 
archaeology  which  had  raised  him  to  a  distinguished  place 
among  living  scholars.  His  body  was  discovered  in  the 
heart  of  the  new  catacomb,  and  it  was  evident  from  the 
condition  of  his  feet  and  boots  that  he  had  tramped  for 
days  through  the  tortuous  corridors  which  make  these  sub- 
terranean tombs  so  dangerous  to  explorers.  The  deceased 
gentleman  had,  with  inexplicable  rashness,  made  his  way 
into  this  labyrinth  without,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered, 
taking  with  him  either  candles  or  matches,  so  that  his  sad 
fate  was  the  natural  result  of  his  own  temerity.  What 
makes  the  matter  more  painful  is  that  Dr.  Julius  Burger 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  deceased.  His  joy  at  the 
extraordinary  find  which  he  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
make  has  been  greatly  marred  by  the  terrible  fate  of  hUs 
comrade  and  fellow- worker." 
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The  commercial  success  of  British  manufacturers  is  a 
matter  not  only  of  general  but  actually  of  Imperial  interest. 
In  modern  times  the  importance  to  nations  of  the  success  of 
their  trade  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  their  arms.  But 
socially?  Alas,  too  often  the  conditions  under  which  the 
commercial  products  of  Great  Britain  are  produced  are  so 


-     .  t  ' 


View  from  the  Dell,  Port  Sunlight. 

deplorable  as  to  shame  those  who  boast  of  their  country's 
greatness.  Happily  this  is  not  so  at  Port  Sunlight.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  soap  is  produced  are  such  as  to 
make  the  lives  of  the  producers  worth  living. 

Close  to  Birkenhead,  and  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the 
Mersey,  stands  the  busy  and  prosperous  settlement  known  as 
Tort  Sunlight.  Very  little  over  ten  years  ago  the  place  was 
mere  grazing  land,  and  now,  by  the  simple  process  of  a  little 
time,  accompanied  by  steady  perseverance.  British  pluck,  and 
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indomitable  energy,  are  permanently  placed  the  gigantic 
works  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers, 
Limited,  manufacturers  of  Sunlight  Soap.  The  village  of  Port 
Sunlight,  which  surrounds  the  works,  is  a  model  one;  ita 
sanitary  arrangements  are  perfect,  the  beauty  of  its  surround- 
ings unique,  and  the  cottages  themselves  are  every  one  of 
them  built  with  an  eye  to  the  artistic,  both  in  grouping  and 
design.  In  the  beginning  of  1886,  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers 
commenced  their  soap  works  at  Warrington,  when  the  capacity 
of  the  works  was  twenty  tons  of  soap  per  week.  Now,  in 
1897,  the  Works  at  Port  Sunlight  have  a  capacity  of  2,400 
tons  per  week,  and  no  less  than  2,200  persons  are  engaged 
in  this  industrial  undertaking  in  various  capacities  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

To  enter  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  life  of  this  busy  hive  of 
workers,  the  reader  is  asked  to  imagine  himself  or  herself  to 
be  one  of  the  frequent  parties  of  visitors  who  present  them- 
selves at  the  doors  of  the  office  asking  to  be  shown  over  the 
works  and  village. 

The  office  is  larger  and  handsomer  than  many  a  well-known 
bank,  and  a  busy  tribe  of  clerks  are  at  work  upon  ponderous 
ledgers.  The  private  rooms  of  the  beads  of  the  firm  run 
down  each  side,  and  their  walls  are  adorned  with  both  the 
originals  and  coloured  reproductions  of  many  a  picture  that 
has  graced  the  "line"  of  the  Academy,  pictures  by  artists 
of  acknowledged  celebrity  which  are  now  used  to  illustrate 
the  merits  of  Sunlight  and  Lifebuoy  Soaps. 

Passing  through  the  office,  we  enter  the  great  Printing 
Department,  which  is  admirably  lighted  and  well  ventilated . 
Here  are  printing  machines  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
for  printing  all  kinds  of  matter,  from  box  labels  to 
pamphlets,  from  soap  wrappers  to  the  "Port  Sunlight  Monthly 
Journal,"  a  neatly  got  up  and  beautifully  printed  and  illus- 
trated publication  of  32  pages  and  wrapper,  to  which  the 
employes  contribute  topical  articles,  and  in  which  are  recorded, 
month  by  month,  the  doing3  of  the  Village  Council  and  the 
various  clubs,  classes  and  societies  which  make  up  the  social 
life  of  Port  Sunlight  village.  The  machines  in  this  depart- 
ment are  particularly  interesting.  There  is  one  great  rotary 
machine,  from  Paris,  which  turns  out  twenty-four  thousand 
32-page  (Royal)  pamphlets  per  hour.  Another  rotary  machine 
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turns  out  Sunlight  Soap  wrappers  at  the  rate  of  80,000 
wrappers  per  hour. 

Leaving  this  great  room,  we  pass  to  the  Laboratory. 
Here  we  find  a  number  of  scientific-looking  gentlemen, 


View  in  Port  Sunlight  Village. 

surrounded  with  retorts,  bottles,  cru- 
cibles, and  all  the  expert's  paraphernalia 
for  the  great  business  of  "testing."' 
Here  samples  from  every  vat  of  all  the 
soaps  manufactured  by  the  Company  are  tested  three  times y 
once  during  boiling,  once  after  boiling,  and  again  after 
being  cooled.  And  here  the  glycerine  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Lever  Brothers,  Limited,  is  also  tested,  and  sent 
out  so  pure  that  it  will  stand  all  the  various  tests  insti- 
tuted by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  for  ascertaining  tho 
purity  of  glycerine.  Passing  from  the  Laboratories,  we 
.  come  to  the  Card  Box-making  Eooms,  where  hundreds  of 
thoiisands  of  the  special  compact  boxes,  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar  when  they  are  filled  with  their  three  stout  double 
tablets  of  Sunlight  or  Lifebuoy  Soap,  are  turned  out  with  the 
most  marvellous  speed  and  precision  by  a  crowd  of  cheerful 
girls.  The  great  workshop  where  this  branch  of  the  work  iff 
carried  on  has  a  special  feature  of  interest,  which  is  seen  in 
the  Soap  Stamping  Department  also.  It  is  a  sort  of  little 
tramway  track  on  which  run  broad  bands  between  the  rows 
of  machines  at  which  the  girls  stand  making  the  boxes. 
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These  bands  are  always  gliding  noiselessly  along,  and,  as  tliey 
pass,  the  workers  pile  on  them  the  finished  boxes,  which  are 
then  carried  on  to  the  department  where  other  hands  are 
deftly  wrapping  up  the  completed  tablets  of  soap.  By  means 
of  this  ingenious  and  automatic  little  tramway,  much  time  and 
labour  is  saved, 

In  the  joiners'  shop  and  wood  box -making  factories,  to 
which  our  next  move  is  made,  the  value  of  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  labour  is  again  seen.  The  wood  comes  into  the 
department  in  pieces,  long  strips  for  tops,  bottoms  and  sides, 
short  pieces  for  ends.  These  are  applied  to  the  machines  by 
lads  with  the  most  astonishing  dexterity.  Each  machine 
drives  in  seven  nails  at  a  blow,  the  nails  being  fed  by 
magnets.  Before  one  has  time  almost  to  see  what  is  being 
done,  the  box  is  finished  and  thrown  aside.  The  effect  is 
magical,  but  very  practical,  for  16,000  of  these  boxes  can 
be  produced  in  a  day  ! 

The  engine-house  is  a  "fearful  and  wonderful"  depart- 
ment, and  bewildering  to  the  mind  unfamiliar  with  machinery. 
It  is  the  great  heart  of  the  factory,  as  it  were,  with  its  huge 
and  fearsome  wheel,  which  distributes  "motive  power"  to 
the  distant  limb  of  steel  and  iron  as  the  heart  distributes 
blood  to  the  furthest  members  of  the  body.  It  has  its  beauty, 
too,  as  well  as  its  strength;  the  black-and-white  mosaic 
of  the  floor  is  a  graceful  touch  that  relieves  the  sombreness 
of  the  vast  engines.  We  can  but  glance  at  the  timber  stores, 
where  wood,  chiefly  from  Norway,  lies  stacked  in  symmetrical 
piles;  at  the  great  wharf,  and  the  docks,  where  steamers 
lie  to  carry  the  Sunlight  merchandise  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth ;  at  the  huge  cotton-seed  warehouse,  and  the  red- 
painted  circular  oil  tanks,  which  look  like  the  great  gas-holders 
one  sees  at  a  gasworks;  and  at  the  warehouse,  where  the 
stacks  of  soap  bars  vould  suggest  soap  enough  to  wash  the 
nation  for  a  score  of  years.  Then  we  turn  to  the  Tower 
which  surmounts  the  factory  proper,  where  the  soap  itself 
is  actually  made.  We  mount  several  flights  of  steps 
and  come  out  on  a  belvedere,  from  which  a  prospect 
greets  us  that  made  it  worth  the  labour  of  climbing 
so  many  steps.  "We  see,  spread  out  beneath  us,  the  whole 
of  Port  Sunlight.  Ib  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
and  a  half  acres  lie  at  our  feet,  bathed  in  the  glowing 
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sunshine ;  the  factory  and  a  large  part  of  the  buildings 
belonging  to  it,  and  many  of  the  cottages  of  its  village,  are 
built  of  red  brick,  hence  the  prospect  is  bright  and  cheer- 
ful. Then  we  descend  to  homely  prose  again,  and  enter  the 
Soap  Boiling  Booms.  These  are  much  too  vast  to  be  correctly 
called  rooms— they  are  rather  wide  and  lofty  galleries,  and 
their  vastness  can  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  they 
contain  84  pans,  each  capable  of  containing  60  tons  of  liquid 
soap !  In  them  the  soap  is  seething  sullenly.  It  does  not 
boil  up  briskly,  but  appears  to  work  underneath,  only  giving 
vent  to  its  feelings  by  an  occasional  heave  or  bubble^  and 
reminds  one  of  the  hot  springs  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  One  might  fancy  a  huge  hasty  pudding  was  cooking  for 
a  party  of  Jack's  giants.  A  striking  circumstance  is  that  there 
is  no  unpleasant  smell.  One  generally  associates  soap-boiling 
with  an  atmosphere  that  is  vilely  odorous,  and  there  can  be 
no  stronger  evidence  of  the  purity  that  does  exist  in  the 
materials  of  which  Sunlight  Soap  is  made  than  the  fact  that 
the  visitors  can  hang  over  these  great  tanks  and  curiously 
inspect  their  con- 
tents without  being  I  j&L 
reminded  by  the  /j| 
olfactory  senses 
that  fat  is  boiling 
below.  But  there 
are  fats  and  fats  ; 
besides,  in  the 
man  uf  actur  e  of 
Sunlight  Soap, 
vegetable  oil  is  very  U 
largely  used,  oil 
such  as  is  used  in  ' 
thousands  of 
kitchens  for  cooking 
purposes,  and  there- 
fore it  is  pure  and 
fragrant. 

After  the  materials  are  boiled,  they 
are  passed  below  into  another  room  for  "  cool- 
ing."   The  cooling  process  is  done  in  "frames,"  i.e., 
great  open-topped  iron  boxes,  into  which  the  soap  is 
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conveyed  by  spouts  from  above.  When  cold,  the  sides  of 
the  boxes  are  opened,  and  the  massive,  smooth  blocks  of 
soap  are  cut  by  machinery  into  slabs.  These  are  then 
cut  into  bars  by  curious  machines  worked  each  by  two 
men.  The  final  processes  are  the  stamping,  -wrapping,  and 
packing.  The  stamping  is  very  interesting.  Some  of  it  is 
done  by  machines,  which  receive  the  bars  at  one  end  and 
pour  them  out  at  the  other  in  the  familiar,  neat  double- 
tablet,  and  some  is  done  by  boys,  who  take  each  block  off 
the  little  tramline  running  down  the  room,  as  already 
described,  and  putting  it  under  a  stamping  machine,  stamp 
each  block  and  pass  it  to  the  girls  who  wrap  and  pack  it. 

This  is  a  very  brief  description  of  the  way  in  which 
Sunlight  and  Lifebuoy  Soaps  are  made,  for  Lifebuoy  Soap 
is  precisely  the  same  as  Sctnlight  Soap,  except  that  it  is 
impregnated  with  a  very  large  percentage  of  carbolic  acid, 
so  that  it  becomes  a  disinfecting  soap  of  the  highest  class,  as 
is  proved  by  the  testimony,  after  careful  analysis,  of  Dr. 
Ka??l  Enoch,  of  Hamburg. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Expansion. 

The  soaps  manufactured  by  Lever  Brothers,  Limited, 
are  exported  to  aU  parts  of  the  North  and  South 
American  Continents,  to  every  country  in  Europe,  to  India, 
Burmah,  and  Ceylon,  to  Turkey-in-Europe,  as  well  as 
Turkey-in-Asia,  Persia,  China,  Arabia,  Siam,  Japan,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  Egypt,  Syria,  every  part  of  Africa, 
including  the  German  and  Portuguese  Colonies  on  the  Dark 
Continent,  the  Pacific,  Canary,  and  Falkland  Islands, 
Cyprus,  Mauritius,  Mozambique,  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
The  head  office  in  the  last-named  Continent  is  in  Sydney, 
and  all  the  Australian  Colonies  are  worked  from  there. 
There  are  offices  in  Toronto  for  the  working  of  Canada,  in 
New  York  for  the  working  of  the  U.S.A.,  and  in  Hamburg, 
Brussels  and  Eotterdam,  but  every  tablet  of  soap  bo  id  m  at 
this  great  array  of  countries  is  made  in  Port  Sunlight,  on  the 
JlJr  Mersey.  The  sight  of  the  wrappers  printed  m  thirty 
different  languages  would  be  interesting  to  a  philologist  but 
it  is  rather  terrifying  to  the  ignorant-a  Sunlight  Soap 
wrapper  in  Arabic  is  a  sight  surely  worthy  oi  our  progressive 
century !  .  - 
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At  the  present  moment  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers,  Limited,  have 
in  Yicksburg  (U.S.A.),  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  a 
great  mill 
at  work 
for  crush- 
ing the  oil 
•from  the 
cottonseed 
that  grows  .k 
on  tke  I 
shores  of  -M 
the  famous  !  [ 
river.  This  ^ 
is  one  of 
the  (open) 
secrets 
why  Sun- 
light Soap 
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Visw  in  Port  Sunlight  Village. 


possesses  a  fragrance  quite  apart  from 
the  mere  addition  of  scent,  which 
makes  j.t  so  welcome  everywhere.  The 
present  capacity  of  the  mill  is  easily 
200  tons  daily,  and,  notwithstanding 

labour-saving  devices,  the  mill  employs  no  less  than  150  hands, 
and  is  pronounced  by  competent  judges,  who  have  given  it  care- 
ful inspection,  the  best  equipped  mill  in  the  southern  world.  Oil 
mills  for  the  manufacture  of  cocoa-nut  oil  have  also  been  built 
by  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers,  Limited,  on  the  rugged  shores  of 
White  Bay,  Balmain,  Sydney,,  and  here  again  an  industry  has 
been  established  which  gives* every  proof  of  being  a  great  com- 
mercial success.  Like  their  companions  in  Yicksburg,  the 
Sydney  Oil  Mills  have  been  erected  on  the  most  modern 
principles,  and  the  machinery  is  all  of  the  latest  descrip- 
tion. The  electric  light  is  also  installed,  and  in  the  boiler- 
house  there  are  two  very  fine  specimens  of  marine 
boilers.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  capacity  of  the  Sydney 
Oil  Mills,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  them 
that  immediately  adjacent  to  the  wharf  are  two  oil  tanks, 
no  less  than  25  foot  in  diameter  each,  for  the  storage  of 
oil  as  it  ia  manufactured  and  ready  for  transhipment  to 
Port  Sunlight. 
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A  Nineteenth -Century  Industrial  Community. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  Port  Sunlight,  look  at  the  workers, 
and  take  a  walk  through  the  village.  If  ever  a  village 
deserved  the  title  of  "model"  this  one  does,  for  every- 
thing seems  to  be  planned  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  life. 
First  of  all  we  have  the  houses ;  when  those  now  being 
erected  are  finished  there  will  be  over  400  of  them.  Correctly 
speaking  they  should  be  called  "  old  English  "  cottages,  they 
are  entirely  unlike  the  structures  that  rise  to  one's  mental 
vision  when  "workmen's  dwellings"  are  spoken  of.  Each 
cottage  is  planned  for  a  family's  occupation,  and  no  cottage 
contains  less  than  three  bed-rooms,  and  every  one,  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four,  contains  a  bath-room  with  water 
laid  on  !  Here  are  pictures  of  some  of  the  cottages.  Outside, 
some  are  "  old  English,"  with  lattice  windows  and  solid  oak 
doors,  reminding  one  exactly  of  that  bit  of  "old  London" 
still  to  be  seen  at  Holborn  bars.    Inside  we  have  bath-rooms, 


Wood  Street,  Port  Sunlight 

windows  that  open  freely,  gas,  and  hot  and  cold  water  laid 
on,  good  drainage,  and  a  good  scullery,  and  well-paved  back 
yard.     Two  of  the  houses  at  the  end  of  the  village  are  an 
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exact  reproduction  of  Shakespeare's  "birthplace  at  Stratford- on- 
Avon.  But  the  immortal  William  would  not  recognise 
his  birthplace,  for  modern  ideas  have  made  the  interior 
very  different  from  that  on  which  he  opened  his  eyes. 
And  the  rents  ?  For  3s.  a  week  there  are  cottages  with 
a  large  kitchen,  scullery,  three  bedrooms  and  bath-room; 
and  there  are  no  taxes  at  all,  net  even  for  water.  For  5s.  a 
week  there  are  houses  as  above,  but  with  a  parlour  and 
extra  bedrooms;  and  there  are  a  few  larger  houses 
for  the  heads  of  the  departments.  The  broad  roads  are 
planted,  like  boulevards,  with  elm  and  chestnut  trees. 
There  are  some  fine  old  oak  trees,  too.  Within  sight 
of  most  of  the  houses  are  the  "  allotment "  gardens,  for 
which  the  demand  among  the  Port  Sunlight  workmen 
is  greater  than  the  supply,  and,  to  the  thinking  of  the 
present  scribe,  theso  gardens  form  one  of  the  sunniest 
features  of  the  Sunlight  village.  About  eight  rods  of  ground 
go  to  a  garden,  and  the  rent  required  is  the  sum  of  one 
shilling  a  year.  Besides,  the  firm  provides  the  gardens  with 
water-taps.  Happy  gardeners,  to  have  water  "laid  on" 
even  at  the  roots  of  your  cabbages. 

An  "eight  hours'  day"  is  the  rule  of  Port  Sunlight. 
Work  begins  at  seven  and  stops  at  five,  with  an  hour  and  a 
half  for  meals.  There  is  a  long  evening  therefore  for 
gardening.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  forms  of  recreation 
which  these  people  can  turn  to  ;  there  are  many  others,  and 
they,  as  well  as  the  gardens,  are  managed  by 

The  Village  Council. 

Tastes  of  all  kinds — grave  and  gay,  musical,  athletip, 
dramatic,  artistic,  studious — are  catered  for,  so  that  there  is  a 
chance  for  all  to  develop  whatever  inherent  talents  they  may 
have;  and  the  Village  Council,  chosen  from  among  them- 
selves, administers  the  affairs  of  the  community,  as  the 
Parliament  at  Westminster  directs  the  affairs  of  the  nation  of 
which  Port  Sunlight  is  a  part. 

The  Gladstone  Hall  stands  near  the  entrance  to  the  works. 
Opened  in  1891,  by  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  it 
is  the  centre  of  Dramatic  Entertainments,  and  a  good  deal 
more  beside?.  Every  Sunday  evening  there  is  held  in  it  a 
"  Pleasant  Sunday  Evening,"  when  good  programmes  are 
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gone  through.  Lectures,  on  week  nights,  are  also  held 
here,  and  the  hall  is  specially  adapted  for  them,  as  there  is  a 
fine  platform.  But  the  hall  is  not  idle  during  the  day.  It 
ministers  to  the  mind's  requirements  in  the  evening,  and  to 
physical  needs  in  the  day.  Alongside  of  the  Lecture  Eoom 
runs  a  great  kitchen,  with  ample  arrangements  for  heating 
and  cooking,  and  here  all  classes  of  employes  are  pro- 
vided for.    The  Sunlight  Band  must  not  be  forgotten ;  its 
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The  Schools,  from  the  Bridge,  Port  Sunlight. 


practices  are  held  in  the  Gladstone  Hall.  It  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  employes,  of  course.  Its  uniforms  and  instruments 
are  all  supplied  gratis  by  the  firm.  We  can  barely  mention 
the  men's  club,  an  old-English  structure,  with  its  wide 
bowling-green,  crowded  with  players,  and  standing  near  the 
quaint  village  shop,  with  its  old-world  "sign"  hanging  over 
the  door— the  reading-room,  where,  as  we  pass,  we  see  laces 
half-hidden  in  the  daily  papers-and  the  billiard-room  from 
which  comes  the  cheerful  <<  click  »  of  the  ivory  balls-for  we 
must  give  our  remaining  fragment  of  space  to  an  ^te^f 
trio-the  women,  girls,  and^hildrenof  Fort  Sunlight.  Among 
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the  buildings  which,  specially  strike  the  visitor's  eye  as  he 
drives  into  the  Sunlight  domain,  is  a  handsome  block  with  a 
fine  light  belvedere  spire  embellished  with  a  handsome  clock 
over  an  arched  doorway.  These  are  the  schools,  which  were 
opened  in  the  summer  of  1896,  and  they  face  the  bridge 
which  spans  the  main  roadway,  in  the  centre  of  the  dell 
which  forms  the  park.  They  accommodate  500  children,  who 
here  receive,  all  free,  a  sound  education.  The  schools  are 
built  on  the  most  approved  modern  principles,  are  very  lofty 
looking,  indeed,  like  a  handsome  church  inside  as  well  as  out. 
A  central  hall  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  used  for  religious 
services.  Leaving  the  schools,  a  minute's  walk  brings  us  to 
the  Girls'  "Institute." 

Connected  with  the  Girls'  Institute,  is  a  Sewing  Class, 
numbering  eighty  members.  The  girls  buy  materials,  by 
paying  weekly  instalments,  and  learn  to  cut  out  and  make 
their  own  clothing.  There  are  also  Technical  Education 
Classes,  embracing  the  teaching  of  Cookery,  Ambulance, 
Dressmaking,  Shorthand,  etc.,  etc.  One  shilling  (supple- 
mented, however,  by  3s.  from  the  firm)  pays  for  a  course 
of  twelve  lessons  in  any  of  these  classes.  A  Girls' 
Restaurant  has  been  fitted  up  by  the  firm,  in  which  hot 
dinners  at  rates  of  Id.  to  4d.  are  served  at  the  dinner  hour. 
A  Eeading  Eoom  is  provided  for  the  girls  (subscription,  Is. 
per  annum),  and  is  well  stocked  with  papers.  As  we  finish 
our  tour  of  inspection,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  quiet 
village  strikes  one  as  peaceful.  Work  is  over,  and  a  spirit  of 
quiet  seems  to  brood  over  the  village.  Good,  food,  healthy 
occupation,  pleasant  surroundings,  and  reasonable  recreations, 
are  better  than  any  legislation  for  making  a  happy  and 
prosperous  nation,  and  all  these  are  provided  for  the  great 
army  of  workers  wTi^qo  daily  business  it  is,  in  one  way  or 
the  other,  to  help  m  uae  nitiuulacture  of  fou^Liam  and  Life- 
buoy Soaps. 
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literary  anb  Hrt  Competitions 

£340    IOs.   in  Prizes. 


We  print  below  a  complete  list  of  the  subjects  which  form  our 
"  Sunlight  "  Year-Book  Literary  and  Art  Competitions,  together 
with  the  number  and  value  of  prizes  to  be  given  for  each.  The 
Competitions  are  so  varied  in  subject  that  most  readers  will  find  it 
easy  to  select  one  Competition  at  least  in  which  to  compete.  Including 
the  prizes  given  for  the  "  Sunlight  Corner  for  the  Little  Ones,"  a 
total  sum  of  £340  10s.  is  open  for  Competition.  Full  particulars  of 
the  rules,  etc.,  which  govern  the  Competitions  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  list  of  subjects. 
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Literary  Competitions. 
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B  2 

B  3 

B  4 

B  5 
B  6 
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Homely  Notes  on  Economy  in  the 
Home  

Homely  Notes  on  Home  Decora- 
tion  ,  

Window  Gardening  all  the  year 
round,  and  its  cost  -  

South  Africa  as  a  field  for  Emi- 
gration   

Canada  as  a  fi9ld  for  Emigration . . 

Australia  as  a  field  for  Emigration 

A  Romance  introducing  Sunlight 
Soap  

A  Bomance  introducing  Lifebuoy 
Soap  

Our  Homes  and  Surroundings  in 
1898,  compared  with  .the  Homes 
and  Surroundings  of  oar  An- 
cestors in  1798  

What  is  the  greatest  Problem  in 
the  life  of  a  married  man  and 
what  is  your  view  of  it  ?  

What  is  the  greatest  Problem  in 
the  life  of  a  married  woman 
and  what  is  your  view  of  it  ? ...  • 
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Subject. 
Literary  Competitions. 


A  Washing  Day  in  1798  contrasted 
with  a  "  Sunlight  "  Washing 
Day  in  1898     

How  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
livelihood  

How  I  invest  my  savings  and  what 
I  expect  them  to  amount  to  in 
ten  years  

Profitable  rearing  of  Poultry  

To  what  I  attribute  my  long  lif  e  of 
75  years  or  over,  and  what  age 
was  the  happiest  in  my  life  and 
why . .   

Twelve  Rules  for  happiness  in  the 
Home  

Name  the  six  most  generally  in- 
teresting subjects  in  their  order 
of  interest  in  this  year's  "  Sun- 
light "  Tear-Book  

Name  the  six  subjects  in  this  list 
of  Competitions  in  their  order  of 
interest  that  you  consider  will 
be  most  interesting  to  the  general 
reader   

Best  subject  for  Competition  in 
the  1899  "Sunlight"  Year- 
book   

Best  subject  with  article  thereon 
for  the  1899  "  Sunlight  "  Year- 
book Art  Competitions  

Best  design  in  four  colours  for 
poster  24  by  13  ins.  of  1899 
"  Sunlight  "  Year-Book  

Best  Pen  and  Ink  design  illustra- 
ting any  subject  of  Competition 
or  decorative  corner  design  for 
any  of  the  pages  
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LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

Instructions  to  Competitors. 

1.  Competitors  to  use  single  sheets  of  note  paper  not  exceeding  size 
8  in.  by  5  in. 

2.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

3.  Begin  your  paper  thus  : — 


LITERARY  COMPETITION  No 

Name  . 

Address  (in  full)   

Date  


4.  Do  not  on  any  account  allow  your  matter  to  exceed  the  number  of 
words  or  lines  of  printing  allotted  to  the  Competition  to  which  you 
enter. 

5.  Fasten  the  Bheets  together,  if  you  have  more  than  one,  by  the  top 
left  corner  with  a  pin  or  paper  fastener. 

6.  To  the  back  of  the  last  sheet  of  your  paper  attach  the  whole  of 
a  Sunlight  or  Lifebuoy  Soap  wrapper. 

7.  Enclose  your  Competition  paper  in  an  envelope  addressed  as 
follows : — 


LITERARY  COMPETITION  No  

Messrs.  LEVEE,  BROTHERS,  Limited, 
Poet  Sunlight, 

Nk.  Birkenhead. 


8.  Do  not  write  a  letter  with  your  Competition  paper — do  not 
advise  it  at  all. 

9.  If  you  enter  for  more  than  one  Competition,  follow  above  rules  in 
each  case  (particularly  Rules  3  and  5),  and  enolose  each  Competition 
paper  in  a  separate  addressed  envelope,  with  the  Competition  No.  filled 
in  on  the  envelope. 

10.  All  Competition  papers  must  reach  us  by  February  15th,  18S8. 
It  will  be  well  to  send  in  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible. 

11.  Have  your  envelope  weighed  and  see  that  it  is  sufficiently 
Stamped. 

12.  Wait  for  at  least  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  closing  the  Competi- 
tion before  expecting  to  hear  from  us. 
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13.  All  papers  winning  prizes  become  the  property  of  Lever  Brothers, 
Limited. 

14.  No  papers  can  be  returned  unless  accompanied  by  stamps  to 
defray  return  postage. 

15.  If  any  paper  be  wanted  back,  in  case  it  be  unsuccessful,  write  in 
the  top  right  hand  corner  of  the  paper  beside  your  name 

"  Return  Stamps  " 

Attach  the  stamps  in  this  corner  and  fill  in  the  amount  enclosed. 

16.  Each  competitor  will  receive  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  prize-winners  in  due  course,  but  no  stamps  are  to  be  enclosed 
for  this  purpose. 

17.  Lever  Brothers,  Limited,  accept  no  responsibility  for  papers 
lost. 

18.  If  you  have  to  write  to  us  on  the  subject  of  Litera^  Competi- 
tions be  careful  to  write  the  words  "  Literary  Competitions  "  in  the 
top  left  corner  of  your  envelope. 

19.  Neatness  of  the  papers  will  be  taken  into  consideration  in  those 
that  otherwise  are  of  equal  mei  it. 

20.  Lever  Brothers,  Limited,  ■will  endeavour  to  award  the  prizes 
to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  competitors  entering  agree  to  accept 
the  award  of  Lever  Brothers,  Limited,  as  final. 


ART  COMPETITIONS. 

Instructions  to  Competitors. 

1.  "Write  on  the  back  of  your  illustrative  or  decorative  design  as 
follows  :"— 


ART  COMPETITION  No  

Name  ,  

Addeess  (in  full)  

Date  * 

This  Design  illustrates  Literary  Competition  No. . . . 


Fill  in  the  number  of  the  Art  Competition  and  the  number  of  the 
Literary  Competition  illustrated. 

2.  In  the  case  of  entering  for  the  poster  design  do  not  use  the  list 
line ;  simply  fill  in  your  name  and  address,  with  the  words  "  Ark 
Competition  No .... ." 

3.  To  the  back  of  your  design  attach  the  whole  of  a  Sunlight  or  Life- 
buoy Soap  wrapper. 

!    4.  Do  not  write  a  letter  with  your  design — do  not  advise  it  at  all. 


for  tlie  sake  of  convenience, 
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5.  Enclose  your  design  in  a  parcel  or  envelope,  addressed  as 
follows  : — 

ART  COMPETITION  No  

Messes.  LEVER  BROTHERS,  Limited, 
Poet  Sunlight, 

Ne.  Birkenhead. 


6.  All  designs  for  competition  must  reach  us  by  February  15th,  1898. 
It  will  be  well  to  send  in  as  early  as  possible  in  „he  year. 

7.  Wait  for  at  least  four  weeks  from  the  date  of  closing  the  Compe- 
tition before  expecting  to  hear  from  us. 

8.  All  designs  winning  prizes  become  the  property  of  Lover 
Brothers,  Limited. 

9.  Any  design  to  be  returned  in  case  it  be  unsuccessful  should  have 

written  on  the  back  opposite  your  name  "  Return  Stamps  " 

Attach  the  stamps  and  fill  in  the  amount  enclosed. 

10.  Each  competitor  will  receive  a  liBt  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  prize-winners  in  due  course,  but  no  stamps  are  to  be  enclosed 
for  this  purpose. 

11.  Lever  Brothers,  Limited,  accept  no  responsibility  for  designs  lost. 

12.  If  you  have  to  write  to  us  on  the  subject  of  Art  Competitions 
be  careful  to  write  the  words  "  Art  Competitions "  in  the  top  left 
corner  of  your  envelope. 

13.  Lever  Brothers,  Limited,  will-  endeavour  to  award  the  prizes  to 
the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  competitors  entering  agree  to  accept 
the  award  of  Lever  Brothers,  Limited,  as  final. 

Sunltgbt  Corner 

FOR  THE  UTTLE  ONES. 

HOW  LITTLE  FOLKS  MAY  HAVE  A  HAPPY  NEW 

YEAR  ! 

One  way  to  be  happy  is  to  ba  busy :  and  if  our  little  efforts  bring 
success,  and  our  success  brings  a  reward,  is  not  the  happiness 
threefold  ? 

HAPPINESS  IN  TRE  EFFORT. 

'     HAPPINESS  IN  THE  SUCCESS. 

HAPPINESS  IN  THE  REWARD. 
A  short  time  ago  we  offered  prizes  for  competition  to  girls  and  boys 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  our  experience  of  the  hapi  iness  of  the 
successful  little  folks  induces  us  to  offer  to  tbe  little  readers  of  the 
"  Sunlight  Year  Book  "  for  competition  a  series  of 

PRIZES  AMOUNTING  TO  ;3100. 
The  following  letter  from  a  little  friend  shews  what  a  little  boy  or 
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girl  can  do  to  bring  happiness,  not  only  to  himself  or  herself,  but  to 
make  others  at  home  happy. 

"From  Harold  George, 
"  Riverdale, 

"  Rock  Park,  Eock  Ferry. 
.  "  September  10th,  1897. 
'  Cf  Dear  Sunlight, — What  a  jolly  man  you  are,  to  offer  such  fineprizea 
to  us  girls  and  boys  !  When  I  read  your  paper  I  danced  with  delight,  and 
I  read  over  and  over  and  over  again  every  Rule  very,  very  carefully,  that 
1  might  follow  each  one  just  as  you  gave  it. 

"One  morning.when  Mamma  had  turned  out  heaps  and  heaps  of  clothes 
for  the  wash,  I  slipped  in  amongst  them,  and  I  said,  '  Mamma,  did  you 
ever  try  Sunlight  Soap? '  Dear  Mamma  was  awfully  hurried,  but  she 
took  time  to  explain  to  me  her  many  troubles  with  many  soaps  ;  but 
she  had  never  tried  Sunlight.  Don't  you  think  it  was  kind  of  her  to 
tell  me  all  this,  and  those  heaps  of  clothes  lying  there  waiting  ?  I  do  hope 
you  have  a  Mamma  like  I  have,  to  tell  you  things  you  don't  know.  But 
I  must  not  forget  what  followed.  '  Mamma,'  I  said,  '  do  please,  try 
Sunlight  Soap,  just  this  once,  to  please  me.'  I  was  delighted  when  i-he 
said,  '  yes,'  and  allowed  me  to  go  my  very  self  for  one  of  your  beautiful 
.tablets.  Afterwards  I  weDt  off  to  school,  as  happy  as  happy  could  be. 
j  "  I  hurried  home  that  day  from  school,  and  who  could  believe  it,  there 
was  Mammadressed  and  as  she  said,'  ready  to  take  her  own  little  Sunlight 
out  for  a  little  walk  ! '  Where  was  the  washing  ?  Mamma  had  said  she 
would  not  have  done  that  night  till  seven  o'clock  1  Dear  Sunlight,  I 
thought  of  you,  so  very  happy  amongst  your  many  darling  watches, 
tick,  tick,  ticking  away  so  prettily — and  not  one  for  little  me. 

"  At  last  I  ventured  to  ask  Mamma  about  the  washing.  Oh.  Sunlight, 
you  jolly  man  the  washing  was  all  done  and  I  did  not  know  it. 
And  j.ust  guess  how  it  was  done  so  early  :  Mamma  had  read  on  your 
i  wrapper  the  directions  : 

'The  Sunlight  Way  of  Washing,' 

and  she  did  just  exactly  as  your  wrapper  told  her  to  do  with  Sunlight 
Soap.  After  hardly  a  rub  and  never  a  boil,  she  lifted  out  the  clothes 
one  by  one  from  the  wash-tub  "and  only  think  of  it : 

Sunlight  Soap  had  done  the  work, 

and  Mamma  had  only  to  hang  the  clothes  up  to  dry  and  there  they  were 
All  as  clean  as  a  new  pin. 

"  Do  you  know,  dear  Sunlight,  I  can't  tell  you  how  very,  very  glad  I 
am  now  for  Mamma's  sake  alone,  because  she  says  '  Washing  will  be 
a  real  pleasure  to  her  after  this.' 

"  Now,  dear  Sunlight,  the  man  with  the  prizes,  this  is  my  story 
of  the  Sunlight  washing,  and,  honour  bright,  no  one  helped  me  to 
write  it. 

"  Dear  Sunlight,  I  do  want  a  watch  so  much.  I  should  so  love  to 
hear  the   dear  little  thine:   tick,  tick,  tick -my  very,  very,  own. 
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I  hav9  really  done  my  double  best  to  get  it  and  I  do  hope  one  of  the 
darling  watches  will  come  to 

"  Little  Mb. 

"  P.S. — Sunlight,  you  dear,  dear  man,  please  do  hurry  up  and  let  ma 
know,  quick,  quick,  about  the  prizes,  and  I  Bhall  send  you  forty 
thousand  thanks,  all  to  yourself,  when  the  watch  comes." 


We  certify  that  this  letter  was  written  unaided 
by  the  boy  whose  name  is  at  the  toe  of  it,  and 
that  he  is  under  14  tears  of  age. 
(Signed)       Mrs.  George 

and  Miss  S.,  Teacher, 

■    Sunland  Schools,  Brighthome. 


NOW  FOR  THE  £100  IN  PRIZES. 

Girls  and  Boys  under  Fourteen  Years  of  Age  only  may  enter 

for  these  prizes. 
You  may  do  as  Harold  George  did,  ask  your  mother  or  guardian  to  try 
Sunlight  Soap,  if  it  be  not  already  used  in  your  home ;  for  why  should 
you  not  make  those  you  love  thus  happy  without  expecting  any  other 
reward  than  the  knowledge  that  you  have  made  others  bappy  ?  We 
are  not,  however,  offering  any  prizes  for  that.  We  offer  these  prizes  to 
the  girls  and  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  shall  send  us  the 
be3t  letter,  describing- 
How  I  made  Mother  Happy. 
If  you  live  with  a  guardian  and  not  with  your  mother,  then  describe 

How  I  made  my  Guardian  Happy. 
Begin  your  letter  with  your  name,  your  address  in  full,  the  date  and 
then, 

"  Dear  Sunlight."  ,  ,  nn. 

Write  as  neatly  as  you  can,  without  help  from  anyone,  and  do  no« 
copy  the  wording  of  our  specimen  letter:  we  prefer  your  own  words. 
If  you  wish  you  may  say  whether  or  not  Sunlight  Soap  is  used  in  your 
home.  If  Sunlight  Soap  be  used  at  home,  we  Bhall  know  that  it  is  a 
home  happy  in  one  respect. 

Do  not  let  your  letter  exceed  500  words,  but  it  may  be  as  short  as  you 
please.    Write  on  ordinary  letter  paper,  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper. 

At  the  end  of  your  letter  write—   


We  certify  that  this  letter  was  written,  unaided, 

BY  THE  BOY  (OR  GIRL)  WHOSE  NAME  IS  WRITTEN  AT  THE 
HEAD,  AND  HE  (OR  SE3)  IS  UNDER  14  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

Signed)  


Ask  vour  mother  or  guardian  and  your  school  teacher  to  sign  it. 
Pin  your  papers  together  by  the  top  left  corner.    Enclose  m  m 
envelope  addressed  like  this.  

SUNUGHTSOAP  is  made  in  a  special  manner 
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'"Sunlight"  Year=Book  Competition. 

Little  Folks'  Department. 
Messes.  LEVEE  BROTHERS,  Limited, 

Poet  Sunlight,  neae  Birkenhead, 


Weigh  your  envelope  and  attach  the  required  stamps  to  the  top  right 
corner  of  envelope,  and  post.  Do  not  enclose  any  stamps  in  your 
envelope. 

If  there  be  any  point  in  these  Rules  you  do  not  understand  ask  your 
parents  or  guardian  ;  but  neither  they  nor  anyone  else  must  assist  you 
to  write  or  aid  in  any  way. 

The  competition  will  close  on  February  15th,  1898.  See  that  you  post 
as  early  as  possible. 

After  the  date  of  closing  the  competition  wait  patiently  for  at  least 
four  weeks  before  expecting  to  hear  from  us,  and  you  will  receive  in 
time  a  printed  list  of  the  winners  of  prizes ;  with  your  prize,  if  you  are 
successful. 

In  awarding  the  prizes  Lever  Brothers,  Limited,  will  take  into 
account  the  neatness  as  well  as  the  style  of  the  letter,  but  whether  your 
mother  or  guardian  is  a  user  of  Sunlight  or  not,  will  not  influence  the 
awarding  of  the  prizes. 

Lever  Brothers,  Limited,  will  endeavour  to  award  the  prizes  fairly, 
to  the  best  of  their  judgment  ;  and  it  is  understood  that  all  who  com- 
pete agree  to  accept  the  award  of  Lever  Brothers,  Limited,  as  final. 

Should  you  have  to  write  us  on  the  subject  of  this  competition  be 
careful  to  give  your  name  and  full  address  on  the  letter  and  address 
the  envelope  thus  : — 


"Sunlight"  Year=Book  Competition. 

Little  Folks'  Department. 
Messrs.  LEVER  BROTHERS,  Limited, 

Port  8tjnlight,  near  Biekenhead. 


Children  of  employees  of  Lever  Brothers,  Limited, are  debarred  from 
competing. 

PRIZES. 

Ihe  five  girls  or  boys  who  are  awarded  the  first  prizea      £     s.  a. 
will  each  receive  a  Lady's  half-hunter  rolled  gold 
wateh.   Prize,  £4  4s.  each   21    0  0 

The  ten  girls  or  boys  who  are  awarded  the  second 
prizes  will  each  receive  a  Lady's  half-hunter  gilt 
watch.   Prize  £2  2s.  each   21    0  Q 

The  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  girls  or  boys  who  are 
awarded  the  third  prizes  will  each  receive  the  Bum 
of  five  shillings.  5a.  each  .,       58  0  0 


£100   0  Q 
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PURE  DOUBLE-DISTILLED 


S.G.  1260." 


Guaranteed 

to  stand 
all  the  tests 
of  the 
British 
Pharmacopoeia 


FACSIMILE  OF  BOTTLE. 


Manufactured  by 

LEVER  BROTHERS,  Ltd., 

PORT  SUNLIGHT, 

Soapmakers  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


In 
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1  Ounce 
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As  a  cleanser,  purifier,  and  reliable 
disinfectant,  simple  in  use  and 
pleasant  in  operation,  LIFEBUOY 
SOAP  should  be  used  in  all  Public 
Institutions  as  well  as  in  every 
Home.  It  ensures  safety  and  comf  ort. 

Guaranteed  perfectly  pure 
and  free  from  any 
injurious  chemicals. 

For  Saving  Life. 

For  the  Preservation  of  Health. 


Used  in  the  Eqyal  Laundries. 

SUNLIGHT  SOAP. 

LewrBroteSys^^&^L  Soapmakers 

LIFEBUOY  SOAP. 

least  Labow,  Greater  Comfort 


